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Labor Month 
In Review 


SEX SEGREGATION. The National 
Academy of Sciences published a study 
examining the cause, the extent, and the 
future direction of sex segregation in the 
workplace. The study, sponsored by the 
U.S. Departments of Labor and Educa- 
tion and the Carnegie Corporation, 
was conducted for the Academy by a 
14-member committee of academic and 
business experts, chaired by Alice S. 
Ilchman, president of Sarah Lawrence 
College. Excerpts: 


Measuring sex segregation. During the 
past decade, women’s occupational op- 
tions have unquestionably expanded. 
Their participation has increased sharply 
in several occupations previously 
predominantly male by tradition or 
policy: for example, lawyers, bank 
managers, insurance adjusters, postal 
clerks, bus drivers, and janitors, among 
others. In other occupations, women’s 
representation is small but increasing 
rapidly, for example: coal miners, police 
officers, and engineers. The overall in- 
dex of occupational sex segregation 
declined by nearly 10 percent between 
1972 and 1981, more than it had during 
any previous decade in this century. 
Much of this decline was due to 
women’s increased participation in 
many occupations that were 20 to 60 
percent female in 1970 as well as to the 
decline in the size of some female- 
dominated occupations, rather than to 
the entry of women (or men) into the 
most atypical jobs for their sex. 

Nevertheless, sex segregation con- 
tinues to characterize the American 
workplace, despite the changes that have 
occurred in some occupations. Millions 
of women continue to work in a small 
number of almost totally female clerical 
and service occupations, and men con- 
tinue to make up the majority of workers 
in the majority of occupations. 


Explaining sex segregation. Several ex- 
planations have been proposed to ac- 
count for the persistence of sex segrega- 
tion in the workplace; they emphasize 
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different factors and differ strongly in 
the interventions they imply. Not sur- 
prisingly, the evidence neither provides 
full confirmation nor warrants full rejec- 
tion of any single explanation. However, 
reviewed scientific evidence fails to sup- 
port the argument that women’s occupa- 
tional outcomes result primarily from 
free choices that they make in an open 
market. It suggests rather that women 
face discrimination and institutional bar- 
riers in their education, training, and 
employment. Often the opportunities 
that women encounter in the labor 
market and in premarket training and 
education constrain their choices to a 
narrow set of alternatives. 

The weight of scientific evidence in- 
dicates that discrimination has played a 
significant role in maintaining a sex- 
segregated work force. That women 
believe they face discrimination is 
evidenced by the thousands of sex 
discrimination complaints filed under Ti- 
tle VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
(which prohibits sex discrimination in 
many employment practices). A number 
of statistical studies of large employers 
show, that equally qualified men and 
women are often assigned different jobs, 
with long-term effects on their subse- 
quent careers. Case studies of some 
employers against which complaints 
have been filed and of certain industries 
provide corroborative evidence of the 
occurrence of sex discrimination in 
employment practices. 

Responsibility for the daily care of 
family members, which women bear 
more than men, also undoubtedly af- 
fects labor market outcomes in many 
ways, but its link specifically to sex- 
segregated occupations is less clear. One 
hypothesis, based on human capital 
theory, is that women choose female- 
dominated occupations because those 
occupations are more compatible with 
child-rearing (by penalizing work inter- 
ruptions less than male-dominated oc- 
cupations); this hypothesis has found 
equivocal empirical support. Further 
research is warranted on connections 


between employment opportunities and 
family responsibilities for both sexes. 


Reducing sex segregation. Laws and 
regulations of the 1960’s and 1970’s pro- 
hibit sex discrimination in employment 
and apprenticeship programs and man- 
date sex equity in federally funded job 
training programs and vocational and 
general education. Women have made 
substantial progress in entering some 
predominantly male occupations and 
training and educational programs. 
Definitively establishing that women’s 
gains were caused directly by interven- 
tions is quite difficult, however. On one 
hand, the very existence of anti-dis- 
crimination laws or regulations may con- 
tribute to change. According to one 
theory underlying law enforcement, 
most change occurs through voluntary 
compliance by establishments against 
which no action has been taken, either 
out of the desire to avoid sanctions or 
because laws help to reshape employers’ 
opinions about acceptable behavior. At 
the same time, laws encourage women to 
believe that they will not face discrimina- 
tion and hence to train for and pursue 
sex-atypical occupations. On the other 
hand, important changes—including 
women’s heightened consciousness of 
their rights and possibilities, prompted 
by the feminist movement—occurred 
during the period in which most in- 
terventions were implemented and were 
an important force for their enactment. 
Obviously, disentangling such cultural 
changes is difficult. Some of the studies 
that attempt to demonstrate the impact 
of specific laws or regulations are im- 
perfect. Taken together, however, the 
case studies and statistical research pre- 
sent a compelling case for the long-term 
effectiveness of legislative remedies. 


The 173-page report, Women’s Work, 
Men’s Work: Sex Segregation on the 
Job, is available ($15.50) from National 
Academy Press, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20418. O 


Employment and unemployment: 
developments in 1985 


Last year, the economy completed its third 


year of strong postrecession growth; however, 


the expansion has not been sufficient 


to return factory employment to its prerecession level 
or to drop most jobless rates to the lows of the late 1970's 


SUSAN E. SHANK AND PATRICIA M. GETZ 


Employment continued to increase in 1985, as the economy 
completed its third year of recovery from the 1981-82 re- 
cession. However, job growth slowed from the rapid pace 
recorded in the previous 2 years—a moderation that is typ- 
ical in the third year after a business cycle trough.! Con- 
struction, as well as most industries in the service-producing 
sector, showed robust job gains throughout the year. In 
contrast, manufacturing employment, which had rebounded 
during 1983 and most of 1984, decreased in 1985—-espe- 
cially in the durable goods industries. 

The civilian unemployment rate edged down in the sec- 
ond half of the year to 7.0 percent in the fourth quarter. The 
jobless rate had declined sharply in the first year and a half 
of recovery, then leveled off at about 7.3 percent from 
mid-1984 to mid-1985. By the fourth quarter of 1985, job- 
‘less rates for most worker groups had fallen to or below 
those of the July 1981 prerecession peak but remained above 
those in 1979—the last year that the unemployment rate had 
averaged less than 6 percent. All of the decline in unemploy- 
ment during 1985 took place among adult workers. 

This article describes labor market developments in 1985 
for major age-sex, race-ethnic, industrial, and occupational 
groups. It also examines the performance of key employ- 
ment and unemployment indicators in cyclical terms and 
evaluates selected developments from a secular perspective. 
Data discussed in this article come from two sources: house- 
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hold interviews and reports from employers.” Unless other- 
wise noted, over-the-year changes are based on fourth 
quarter-to-fourth quarter movements, and all data are sea- 
sonally adjusted. 


Total employment 


Civilian employment rose by 2.0 million in 1985 to 
108 million at yearend. The increase took place entirely 
among adults—about 1.4 million women and 700,000 men. 
(See table 1.) The number of persons employed in agricul- 
ture decreased to approximately 3.1 million in the second 
half of 1985, after holding in the 3.3 to 3.4 million range 
over the previous decade. High levels of production world- 
wide contributed to sharply lower prices for U.S. farm prod- 
ucts in 1985. The unexpected deflation put many farmers in 
a severe credit squeeze and led to a large number of foreclo- 
sures on farm properties. Employment fell by similar 
amounts (about 100,000 persons) for both hired farmwork- 
ers and self-employed farmers. 

Over the entire 3-year expansion (fourth-quarter 1982 to 
fourth-quarter 1985), civilian employment rose by almost 
9 million, or 8.9 percent. The increase for adult men (about 
8 percent) was the largest recorded in any 3-year recovery 
period since World War II; this reflected both the severity of 
the 1979-82 employment drop and the strength of the subse- 
quent rebound. Employment rose even more rapidly for 
women (11 percent) during the 3 years of expansion. How- 
ever, in contrast to the pattern for men, employment among 
women had continued to rise throughout the early 1980's, 
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Table 1. Selected labor force indicators by sex, age, race, 
and Hispanic origin, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 
1982-85 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Characteristic 


Civilian labor force .... 
Percent of 
population 


Nonagriculture .... 
Employment- 
population ratio. . 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate 


Men, 20 years and 
over 


Civilian labor force .... 
Percent of 


Employment- 
population ratio . . 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate 


Women, 20 years 
and over 


Civilian labor force .... 


population ratio. . 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate 


Both sexes, 16 to 
19 years 


Civilian labor force .... 
Percent of 
population 


population ratio. . 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate 
White 
Civilian labor force .... 


Unemployment rate 


Black 


Civilian labor force .... 
Percent of 


population ratio. . 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian labor force .... 


Employment- 
population ratio. . 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate 


Note: Detail for race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the 
“other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black 
Population groups. 


despite the occurrence of back-to-back recessions in 1980 
and 1981-82. 


Employment-population ratios. The proportions of the 
civilian \oninstitutional population that are employed have 
moved «. fferently for men, women, and teenagers in the 
first half of the 1980’s. As the tabulation below shows, the 
long-term decline in the ratio for men accelerated during the 
recessions of the early 1980’s. The ratio only partially re- 
bounded in 1983 and 1984, and then showed little change in 
1985. 


Men Women Teenagers 
1979 annual average ... 76.5 47.7 48.5 
Fourth-quarter: 
1982 Sr oe ede Sen ee 70.9 48.2 41.3 
1983 fea tte nace teens ee 49.4 42.5 
1984258 es... crac 73.4 50.4 44.2 
1985): shyt ee eae 73.4 51.5 44.0 


In contrast, the employment-population ratio for women 
continued the steady increase that has been evident since the 
mid-1950’s. The increases slowed somewhat during reces- 
sions—as was the case in the early 1980’s—and then re- 
sumed a strong uptrend in recoveries. The ratio for teenagers 
followed a pattern similar to that for men in the 1980’s, but 
has not shown a consistent long-term trend. 
Employment-population ratios for whites, blacks, and 
persons of Hispanic origin all declined during the recessions 
of the early 1980’s and then rebounded in the 1983-85 
period. However, as the following tabulation shows, only 
the ratio for whites stood above its 1979 level by late 1985. 


White Black _—_ Hispanic 
1979 annual average .... 60.6 53.8 58.3 
Fourth-quarter: 
TFB i axe.» annie aac Ba 58.3 48.9 Soe 
IFRS ance sea eee 59.8 50.1 56.2 
1984»... cs: Seen aK 60.7 53.3 58.6 
1985 3550+ > sa nee 61.3 53.5 57.7 


The ratio for whites reached an all-time high in the fourth 
quarter of 1985, while that for blacks was slightly below the 
1979 high. The stonger performance of the ratio for white 
women in the 1980’s was a major factor in the overall 
difference; it also reversed the long-term pattern of higher 
ratios for black than for white women. In 1979, the ratio for 
black women (49 percent) exceeded that for their white 
counterparts (47 percent), but by the 1981-82 recession 
trough, the black ratio had declined to 47 percent, while that 
for whites had edged up to 48 percent. Both ratios increased 
to about 51 percent by late 1985. In contrast, the wide gap 
between the employment-population ratios of black and 
white teenagers narrowed very little in the 1980’s. Only 1 
out of 4 blacks aged 16 to 19 was employed in 1985, com- 
pared to about 1 out of 2 white teenagers. 

The employment-population ratio for persons of Hispanic 
origin has remained between those of whites and blacks 
over the last decade. As the above tabulation shows, the 
Hispanic ratio, like that for blacks, fell sharply during the 
recession years of the early 1980’s. The greater drop and © 


subsequent rebound for minorities reflects, among other 
things, their heavier concentration in cyclically sensitive 
manual occupations. 


Occupational changes. Employment growth between 
1984 and 1985 was greatest for office workers, particularly 
highly skilled executives, administrators, and managers. 
The service occupations and technical, sales, and adminis- 
trative support positions grew at a slightly faster pace than 
total employment. However, as the tabulation below shows, 
there was an over-the-year decrease for operators, fabrica- 
tors, and laborers, as well as a sharp drop in farming, 
forestry, and fishing occupations. 
Percent change 


8 OR el od Cee 
Fourth quarter Fourth quarter 


1983-84 1984-85 
Wotalavmee awe sow ee Se ces 3:3 2.0 
Managerial and professional ...... De 4.3 
Technical, sales, and administrative 3.2 Del 
Service occupations ...........-- eo 2.6 
Precision production, 
Craft, and repair ...........<- 3) 1.4 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers. 3.1 =—1,0 
Farming, forestry, and fishing .... 8 hee) 


While slower employment growth was evident in most 
major occupational groups from 1984 to 1985, the change 
was especially marked for nonfarm manual workers at all 
skill levels. In 1984, when construction and manufacturing 
rebounded strongly, job gains for skilled craft workers and 
for medium and low-skilled manual workers equaled the rise 
in total employment; in 1985, however, the increase slowed 
sharply for the former group and turned to a decrease for the 
latter. In fact, employment fell by about 3 percent over the 
year for machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors, 
most of whom are employed in manufacturing. Only man- 
agerial and professional occupations registered above- 
average employment increases in both 1984 and 1985. 


Nonfarm payroll employment 


Total nonagricultural payroll employment, as measured 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics business survey, also con- 
tinued to post substantial gains throughout 1985. This 
marked the third straight year of strong growth, which has 
resulted in an increase of 10 million jobs during the current 
recovery.’ At 98.8 million in the fourth quarter of 1985, 
nonfarm employment had increased by about 3 million over 
the year. (See table 2.) 

However, even a quick look beyond the total figure re- 
veals marked differences among industries. All of the major 
divisions which make up the service-producing sector 
posted employment increases, with the largest gains coming 
in retail trade and services. Among the goods-producing 
industries, only construction produced a gain in employ- 
ment. Significant and pervasive declines in employment 
characterized both mining and manufacturing. (See chart 1.) 
The widespread declines in manufacturing, which were con- 


centrated in the first three quarters of 1985, reversed the 
strong growth trend of the previous 2 years. 

Chart 2 illustrates the relative strength of the service- 
producing versus the goods-producing sector over the long 
term. Employment in the service-producing sector has been 
on an almost continuous upward climb for the past 40 years. 
Even during recessionary periods, growth slowed only tem- 
porarily, and there were no significant or prolonged declines 
in service-related employment during the postwar years. In 
marked contrast, the goods-producing sector showed only 
moderate overall employment growth throughout the post- 
war period, and each of the industries within the sector was 
substantially affected by recessions. Over the entire 1945— 
85 period, the service-producing sector gained approxi- 
mately 51 million jobs, compared to 74 million jobs in the 
goods-producing sector. As a result, service-producing em- 
ployment grew from 57 to 75 percent of total payroll em- 
ployment. 

Viewed from a cyclical perspective, employment gains 
during the past 3 years were among the strongest in any 
comparable postwar period. The current expansion has al- 
ready lasted longer than 3 of the 7 previous recoveries, and 
the growth in total nonfarm employment has outpaced that 
in 2 of the other 4 recoveries. (See table 3.) This has been 
the strongest recovery in the postwar period for construction 
and for most industries in the service-producing sector. For 
manufacturing, however, the recovery has been relatively 
modest, much of its earlier strength having dissipated in 
1985. 


Service-producing industries. In 1985, service-producing 
industries continued to add jobs at about the same rapid pace 
as during the first 2 years of the recovery, with employment 
in the sector increasing by 2.8 million. 

The services division showed the largest increase, gaining 
well over a million jobs in 1985, with business services 
leading the way. Within business services, the “temporary 
help supply services” industry has been the strongest gainer, 
although there has been some moderation from the phenom- 
enal growth rates evidenced earlier in the recovery. Health 
services employment continued its strong secular growth 
trend in 1985, and large increases were also registered in 
personal services and in amusement and recreation. 

Retail trade also showed marked growth in 1985, as retail 
sales remained strong. Eating and drinking places and food 
stores continued their long-term uptrends, with sizable gains 
in each quarter. Auto dealers and service stations, which 
have had a strong cyclical recovery, also grew throughout 
1985. Although small in terms of employment level, “radio, 
television, and music stores” posted the largest percentage 
increase—about 15 percent. This is linked to the rapidly 
increasing demand for video cassette recorders and the ser- 
vices of video clubs. 

Wholesale trade employment continued to grow during 
1985, particularly among wholesalers of machinery, equip- 
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ment, and supplies. Employment in this industry grew de- 
spite declines in machinery and electrical equipment manu- 
facturing jobs. Some of this strength can be attributed to the 
industry’s strong ties to the construction industry and to 
large volumes of imports. 

Finance, insurance, and real estate continued the healthy 
growth pace shown throughout the recovery. While the in- 
creases were not as spectacular as in retail trade and ser- 


vices, they have been very steady—between 40,000 and 
80,000 jobs each quarter. One of the fastest-growing indus- 
tries within this division has been “credit agencies other than 
banks,” that is, savings and loan institutions, credit unions, 
and the like. This growth is tied to recent banking deregula- 
tion which has lowered barriers to entry and encouraged 
growth and competition in the savings and lending industry. 

Transportation and public utilities employment increased 


Table 2. Employees on nonagricultural payrolls by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1982-85 


(In thousands] 


Industry 


Construction 
General building contractors 


Manufacturing 


Durable goods 

Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
Transportation equipment 

Motor vehicles and equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other textile products 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 
Leather and leather products 


Service-producing 


Transportation and public utilities 


Transportation 
Communications and public utilities 


Wholesale trade 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


Insurance 
Real estate 


Business services 
Health services 


1 Data are preliminary. 


1985 


91,804 95,849 97,338 
72,891 75,932 79,745 81,143 


22,982 24,973 25,055 


1,029 977 979 
651 624 


3,836 4,432 
959 1,180 


18,117 19,564 


10,485 
596 
425 
558 
825 
344 


2,050 
1,954 
1,663 
660 
699 
367 


_ 


Rs 
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in 1985, though at a considerably slower pace than in the 
year before. Within transportation, railroads continued their 
long-term secular decline, while airlines and trucking con- 
tinued to post gains. Employment in communications and 
other public utilities was about unchanged over the year, as 
declines in communications were offset by slight growth in 
the other public utilities. Increased competition in the tele- 
phone industry drove companies to streamline operations, in 
part by reducing labor costs through job cuts. 

Government employment also rose in 1985, as Federal, 
State, and local governments each showed increases. Some 
of the growth in local government may be related to in- 
creases in employment in public education resulting from 
-moves to improve the quality of education, and legislation 
mandating education of handicapped children. 


Goods-producing industries. Employment trends for 
1985 were mixed in the goods-producing sector, construc- 
tion continued to advance sharply but mining and manufac- 
turing lost jobs. 

Construction employment rose by about 300,000 or 
7 percent during the year, matching the growth rate in each 
of the 2 previous years. The greatest strength was among 
special trade contractors, which have increased their share 
of total construction employment from approximately 50 to 
57 percent over the past 5 years. This category spans the 
entire spectrum of construction trades, from painting and 
papering to plumbing, electrical work, stone masonry, and 
roofing. Special trade contractors may be employed in new 
construction, renovation, or maintenance and in both resi- 
dential and nonresidential construction. 

Residential construction employment rose moderately, 
helped by relatively low mortgage interest rates in 1985. 
Demographic trends continued to be favorable for the indus- 
try, as the last of the baby-boom generation entered the 
prime age group for first-time home buying. Nonresidential 
construction remained strong in 1985. Despite increasing 
office vacancy rates, incentives such as tax shelters and the 
perceived security of real estate investment continued to 
make nonresidential construction investment attractive. 

Mining is the only major division in which employment 
at the end of 1985 was below the 1982 recession trough 
level. The last strong period for mining employment was 
1981 through the first quarter of 1982, when increases in oil 
and gas extraction associated with energy shortages fueled 
job growth. Since then, a worldwide oil glut and resultant 
price declines have had dampening effects on employment. 

The year brought a reversal in employment trends in 
manufacturing. What had been a relatively strong cyclical 
recovery collapsed in the face of increasing import competi- 
tion and a slump in the computer-related industries. In the 
fourth quarter, factory jobs stood at 19.4 million, 190,000 
below the year-earlier level. Employment had increased by 
1.4 million in the first 2 years of the recovery, but the 1985 
weakness was pervasive, particularly during the first three 


quarters. By the fourth quarter, most of the declines had 
flattened out and total manufacturing employment showed a 
small increase. 

A sharp turnaround in the nonelectrical machinery and 
electrical and electronic equipment industries contributed 
the most to manufacturing’s over-the-year decline. These 
two industries showed considerable strength during the first 
2 years of the recovery, gaining 185,000 and 300,000 jobs, 
respectively. During 1985, however, nonelectrical machin- 
ery lost 90,000 jobs and electrical and electronic equipment, 
70,000. The biggest reductions were registered in computer- 
related industries, particularly electronic computing equip- 
ment and electronic components including semiconductors. 
The computer industry has recently begun to face serious 
import competition, particularly in the semiconductor mar- 
ket. In addition, earlier overprojections of product demand, 
particularly in the personal computer market, were reflected 
in production and employment cutbacks. Two other indus- 
tries, fabricated metals and miscellaneous manufacturing, 
also had gained jobs earlier in the recovery but suffered 
declines in 1985. 

Six other industries had job losses in 1985—primary 
metals, textiles, apparel, chemicals, petroleum, and leather. 
With the exception of apparel, these industries had fewer 
jobs at the end of 1985 than at the trough of the 1981-82 
recession. Their continuing weakness is largely a reflection 
of long-term structural adjustment problems, aggravated in 
recent years by increased import competition. These six 
industries had a combined loss of 140,000 jobs over the 
year. 

Three manufacturing industries showed job gains over the 
year—transportation equipment (70,000), printing and pub- 
lishing (40,000), and food processing (20,000). The growth 
in transportation equipment was due mainly to increases in 
aircraft, guided missiles, and spacecraft manufacturing. Au- 
tomobile employment, which advanced very strongly in 
1983 and 1984, held about steady during 1985. Job levels in 
the remaining manufacturing industries were also little 
changed over the year. 

Other economic indicators reflect the 1985 slump in man- 
ufacturing. Following growth during the first 14 years of the 
recovery, the index of industrial production has essentially 
been at a standstill since mid-1984. Capacity utilization also 
peaked in mid-1984 after steady increases during the first 
2 years of recovery, and has since declined. 


Hours of work 


The workweek of production or nonsupervisory workers 
on private nonagricultural payrolls remained in the narrow 
range of 35.0-35.2 hours throughout 1985. Following a 
modest decline during the recession, hours had peaked at 
35.4 in early 1984, but declined slightly later that year 
before stabilizing in 1985. Average weekly hours have 
shown a long-term secular downtrend over the entire post- 
war period, declining nearly 5 hours between 1945 and 
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1985. This has largely been due to increasing percentages of 
employment concentrated in retail trade and services, indus- 
tries which have large—and growing—numbers of part- 
time employees. 

Average weekly hours in manufacturing declined slightly 
in the first half of 1985. That trend was reversed in the 
second half, and the factory workweek rose to a very high 
40.8 hours by yearend. Factory overtime followed the same 
general pattern and reached 3.5 hours in the fourth quarter. 

In 1985, the index of aggregate weekly hours, a more 
comprehensive measure which takes into account both the 
number of production workers and their average hours, rose 
for the third straight year. Spurred by the strong employ- 
ment growth, it stood at 117.7 (1977 = 100) in the last 
quarter, its highest level ever recorded. The aggregate hours 
index for manufacturing fell slightly between the fourth 
quarters of 1984 and 1985, reflecting the decline in 
employment. 


Unemployment 


The number of unemployed persons declined in the sec- 
ond half of 1985 to about 8 million in December. Similarly, 
the jobless rate, which had remained little changed from late 
1984 through the first half of 1985, dipped to 7.0 percent in 
the fourth quarter, down sharply from the recession high of 
10.6 percent in late 1982. During the past 3 years of eco- 


nomic expansion, jobless rates for all civilians and for most 
major labor force groups fell back to or below prerecession 
peak (July 1981) levels. Despite these declines, jobless rates 
for virtually all worker groups at year’s end were still above 
those prevailing just before the onset of the 1980 recession. 
As the tabulation below shows, the unemployment rate in- 
crease over the period was sharpest for men—especially 
those in the 25-54 age group. 


Fourth-quarter 
1979 1982 1985 


Total, 16 years and over .... 5.9 10.6 7.0 
Men: 
1G-—24 VOaTS icidiasuin ann iaiobdins ous 11.6 20.3 14.0 
25 —54 VORTS ete hace siete oie OTL 5.4 
35: years BI OVEr ob a ane as 2.8.) 3.01 aoe 
Women: 
16-24 -yearsyiil Ad sists Mes iniatais 12:5, 0s sisal 
25=54  VOANS oe oihoip cece t Si 8.5. 2.5.8 
3D) Years,and OVER 4 cei ae 3.1 PH ta s)n! 


The back-to-back recessions in 1980 and 1981-82 hit the 
goods-producing industries extremely hard. In effect, the 
sector experienced one deep and prolonged downturn, as 
employment fell by about 34 million between the fourth 
quarters of 1979 and 1982. Despite 3 full years of expan- 
sion, goods-related employment had recovered only about 
80 percent of the jobs lost by the end of 1985. Weak em- 


Chart 1. Employment changes by major industry division, fourth-quarter 1984-1985 
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ployment demand in this sector thus far in the 1980’s has 
had its most adverse effect on men of prime working age. As 
the above tabulation shows, their jobless rate jumped from 
3.6 percent in 1979 to 9.1 percent in 1982 before it began 
to recover. However, with an incomplete recovery in goods- 
producing employment, their rate was about 14 times higher 
in 1985 than in 1979. 

At the same time that employment weakened in goods- 
producing industries, the supply of 25- to 44-year-old work- 
ers (both men and women) expanded rapidly. As the baby- 
boom generation moved into adulthood in the 1980’s, the 

work force aged 25 to 44 jumped by 12 million. In contrast, 

the labor force of younger workers declined and that of 
persons aged 45 and over was little changed between 1979 
and 1985. The decrease (approximately 2 million over the 
period) in the number of 16- to 24-year-olds in the labor 
force helped to moderate unemployment problems for these 
younger workers. 

Women of prime working age were much less affected by 
the cyclical swings of the 1980’s than were men, because 
women’s employment is concentrated in the steadily ex- 
panding service-producing sector. The low proportion of 
females employed in the goods-producing sector (20 percent 
versus 43 percent for men) is a major reason that jobless 
rates for 25- to 54-year-old women increased much less than 


Chart 2. Employment in the service-producing and goods-producing sectors, 
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those of their male counterparts in the early 1980’s. By 
1985, the jobless rate for these women had decreased to a 
level only moderately above the 1979 level. 


Whites, blacks, and Hispanics. The longstanding dispar- 
ity between white and black labor market success did not 
change appreciably during the recessions of the early 1980’s 
or the subsequent strong recovery. The black jobless rate 
was about 15 percent at the end of 1985; the rate for whites 
was 6 percent. Although both rates in 1985 were substan- 
tially below their 1982 highs, neither was back to its 1979 
level—about 12 percent for black workers and 5 percent for 
whites. 

Adult men of both races accounted for most of the unem- 
ployment rate increases in the early 1980’s. Their 1985 rates 
were still more than one-third higher than in 1979. In con- 
trast, jobless rates for black and white women in 1985 were 
less than one-fourth above those of 1979. The rate for black 
teenagers, which had been as high as 50 percent during 
much of 1982 and 1983, declined to approximately 40 per- 
cent in 1985—marginally above that in 1979. For white 
teenagers, the 1985 rate (16 percent) was also slightly above 
the 1979 level. 

The labor market experience for persons of Hispanic 
origin essentially followed the business cycle swings during 
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the 1980’s. Their unemployment rate rose from about 
9 percent in 1979 to more than 15 percent in 1982 and then 
decreased to the 10.5- to 11-percent range in 1984 and 1985. 
The Hispanic population grew substantially in 1985 (more 
than 3 percent on an annual basis), and their employment 
also showed a large gain. 


Industry and occupation. Between 1983 and 1984, unem- 
ployment rates for workers in all major industry groups had 
declined, with the goods-producing sector showing the 
sharpest drop.> However, while moderate declines contin- 
ued in most service-producing industries during 1985, the 
jobless rate for workers in the goods-producing industries 
was unchanged. The rate for factory workers, which had 
fallen from 8.9 to 7.3 percent between 1983 and 1984, 
edged up to 7.5 percent by the end of 1985—with all of the 
increase occuring in durable goods industries. For wage and 
salary workers in the service-producing sector, jobless rate 
declines were most notable in services and government. 
Unemployment rates for all major occupational groups 
had dropped between 1983 and 1984, but showed little 
further improvement in 1985.° Among managerial and pro- 
fessional workers, where employment growth was strong, 
the jobless rate declined from 2.4 to 2.2 percent between 
1984 and 1985. Small declines also took place for adminis- 
trative support workers and skilled craft workers in the con- 
struction trades. However, the unemployment rate was vir- 
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tually unchanged for machine operators, assemblers, and 
inspectors, most of whom work in manufacturing. 


Duration and reasons. Total unemployment declined 
only slightly in 1985, but the average duration of unemploy- 
ment dropped from about 17 to 154 weeks. Despite consid- 
erable improvement over the recession high of 21 weeks, the 
average length of an ongoing unemployment spell was still 
5 weeks longer than in 1979. Long-term (15 weeks or more) 
and very long-term unemployment (27 weeks or more), 
which tend to lag cyclical changes, continued to fall during 
1985, while the number of persons jobless for less than 
5 weeks rose slightly. However, in spite of sharp decreases 
since 1983, the numbers of long-term and very long-term 
unemployed in late 1985, at 2.2 and 1.2 million, respec- 
tively, remained very high by historical standards. 

Changes in the number of persons unemployed for differ- 
ent reasons were also comparatively small between 1984 
and 1985. The most highly cyclical group—persons seeking 
work because they had lost their last jobs—continued to 
decline, although much more moderately than earlier in the 
recovery. Their proportion of total unemployment dropped 
from 61 percent at the 1982 recession trough to just below 
50 percent at the end of 1985. There were small increases in 
the number of persons unemployed because they had left 
their last jobs or had reentered the labor market after a 
period of absence. 


Chart 3. Number of persons working part time involuntarily by major reason, 
seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1965-85 
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Table 3. Percent change in nonagricultural payroll 
employment from trough to 37 months after trough, five 


1949 | 1954 | 1961 | 1975 
trough | trough | trough | trough 
8.4 8.1 
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_ Short workweeks and discouragement 


About 54 million persons worked part time but wanted 
full-time work in 1985, down slightly from 1984. However, 
the number of these economic (or involuntary) part-time 
workers in 1985 was still 1 million above the prerecession 
low and 2 million above the 1979 level. (See chart 3.) 

The two major components of part-time employment for 
economic reasons—slack work and inability to find full- 
time work—have behaved differently over the last several 
years. Slack work, which refers to an employer-initiated 
curtailment of hours, is highly cyclical and generally leads 
changes in overall economic activity because employers 
tend to reduce hours before laying off employees. Similarly, 
as the economy recovers, employers tend to restore hours 
before rehiring laid-off workers.’ As the chart shows, the 
number on short workweeks because of slack work began to 
rise before the start of the last three recessions. It also led the 
recovery from the 1981-82 recession, falling from 3.7 mil- 
lion in September 1982 to 2.3 million by mid-1984. How- 
ever, since the second quarter of 1984, it has fluctuated 
between 2.3 and 2.6 million. 

Economic part-time employment stemming from an in- 
ability to find full-time work is less cyclical than slack work. 
In addition to the general state of the economy, this “failure 
to find work” series also reflects the experience, skills, and 
training of jobseekers and the availability of work schedules 
desired by workers. The number of persons who could only 
find part-time employment rose from early 1980 through 
mid-1983 and declined only slightly over the next 24 years. 
At 2.9 millicn in 1985, the failure-to-find component of 
involuntary part-time employment was double the 1979 
level and four times as high as in the late 1960’s. 

Despite 3 years of strong economic expansion, the num- 
ber of discouraged workers—persons who report that they 
want to work but are not looking for a job because they 
believe they could not find one—has remained about un- 
changed since mid-1984. The number of discouraged work- 
ers rose from about 800,000 in 1979 to 1.8 million at the 
recession trough in fourth-quarter 1982. However, after 
dropping to 1.2 million by the third quarter of 1984, it has 


shown no further sustained improvement. As was true for 
economic part-timers, the number of discouraged workers in 
1985 exceeded the 1981 prerecession peak and was substan- 
tially above the 1979 level. 

Most discouraged workers cite job market factors—rather 
than personal factors, such as age or lack of skills, educa- 
tion, or training—as their reason for not seeking work. The 
number of persons citing job market factors, which tracks 
closely with business cycle swings, dropped from 1.4 mil- 
lion in late 1982 and early 1983 to just below 900,000 in the 
third quarter of 1984, and declined to 800,000 by the fourth 
quarter of 1985. The smaller group citing personal factors 
has fluctuated between 325,000 and 425,000 for the past 3 
years. 


Labor force 


The civilian labor force rose by about 2 million, or 
1.7 percent, in both 1984 and 1985. These increases, while 
larger than those which had occurred during the recession 
years between 1980 and 1983, were well below the 2.7- 
percent annual average gain during the 1970’s. The slower 
pace of labor force growth thus far in the 1980’s reflects 
both demographic changes and cyclical effects. 

The civilian noninstitutional population aged 16 and over 
had jumped by 3 million per year during the 1970’s, as most 
of the baby-boom generation reached working age. How- 
ever, during the 1980’s, the population increase eased to an 
average of 2.2 million, a slowdown that reflects the sharp 
decline in birth rates beginning in the mid-1960’s. This 
falloff in the potential labor supply in the early 1980’s, of 
course, coincided with a period of very weak employment 
demand. And as indicated earlier, the impact of 3 consecu- 
tive bad years was greatest in the cyclically sensitive goods- 
producing industries, in which men are more likely to be 
employed. 

During the recessions of the early 1980’s, male labor 
force participation rates decreased, after holding steady dur- 
ing the late 1970’s. Table 4 shows that annual average 
participation rates for men and women moved differently in 
the 1980’s, as had been the case throughout the postwar 
period. The long-term decline in labor force participation 


Table 4. Annual average labor force participation rates by 
sex, selected years, 1950-85 
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for men has been concentrated in the older age groups, 
reflecting a movement toward early retirement. However, 
this trend was interrupted in the late 1970’s, then resumed 
during the 1980-82 downturn, and there was no rebound at 
all during the 1983-85 expansion. The participation rate for 
women continued its secular uptrend into the 1980’s, al- 
though the rate of growth moderated somewhat during the 
recession years. As the economic recovery continued into its 
second and third years, female participation accelerated, 
reaching 54.5 percent by 1985. 


THE LABOR MARKET EXPERIENCE in the 1980’s can be 
viewed in terms of two sharply distinct periods. The first 


! Business cycle peaks and troughs are designated by the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. The three most recent recessions extended 
from the following peak-to-trough dates: November 1973—March 1975, 
January 1980—July 1980, and July 1981—November 1982. 


2 The Current Population Survey gathers data monthly from a sample of 
about 60,000 households and provides information on the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment by demographic and economic character- 
istics. The Current Employment Statistics program is a monthly survey of 
approximately 280,000 nonagricultural establishments and provides infor- 
mation on the number of persons on business payrolls, as well as on 
average hours and earnings. 

3 The Producer Price Index for crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs dropped 
an average of 2 percent per month in the first 9 months of 1985. 

4 The long-term movements of employment from the Current Population 
Survey and the Current Employment Statistics survey are very similar. 
Differences in short-run changes, especially over the course of a business 
cycle, are not unusual. The Current Employment Statistics survey has 
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3 years of the decade were characterized by severe and 
protracted labor market problems—especially in the goods- 
producing industries and for adult men. The 1983-85 recov- 
ery and expansion has been strong and widespread: Em- 
ployment recorded very large gains over these 3 years, and 
unemployment fell more than in any 3-year recovery period 
since the mid-1950’s. However, despite sustained improve- 
ments in overall labor market measures, certain areas, such 
as manufacturing, remain weak. Factory employment in late 
1985 was about 1 million below its 1981 prerecession peak 
and 2 million below its 1979 high. Moreover, while jobless 
rates for most worker groups fell substantially over the 
1983-85 period, they had not yet returned to the lows that 
prevailed in the late 1970’s. | 


FOOTNOTES ——— 


shown more employment growth during the current recovery period, partic- 
ularly between 1984 and 1985. Although the precise reasons for this diver- 
gence are unclear, there are several factors which can contribute to different 
survey results, including differences in definitions and coverage. 


5 Unemployed persons are classified according to the industry and occu- 
pation of their last full-time job lasting 2 weeks or more. 


© Comparisons are based on unadjusted data averaged for the fourth 
quarters. Beginning in January 1983, occupational data from the Current 
Population Survey were coded and published according to the 1980 Census 
system, which evolved from the Standard Occupational Classification sys- 
tem. Seasonal adjustment of data based on the new classification system 
will not be possible until at least 5 years of data are available. For further 
information on the change in occupational classification, see “Revisions in 
the Current Population Survey Beginning in January 1983,” Employment 
and Earnings, February 1983, pp. 7-15. 

7 See Robert W. Bednarzik, “Short workweeks during economic down- 
turns,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1983, pp. 3-11. 


Part-time workers: 
who are they? 


A new definition of part-timers, 
utilizing existing data 

from the Current Population Survey, 
gives a more accurate estimate of the 
number of part-time workers 


THOMAS J. NARDONE 


Although typically pictured as working 40 hours a week, the 
American work force includes a substantial number of per- 
sons who put in far fewer hours. Young people working 
while attending school, parents juggling childrearing and 
career responsibilities, those in retirement wishing to remain 
partly active in the work force, and workers whose hours 
have been reduced because of economic conditions are ex- 
amples of persons who either choose or have to settle for 
part-time employment. 

Because of the variety of situations found in the work- 
place, labor market analysts who study part-time employ- 
ment have sometimes found it a difficult concept to define. 
Although the official government definition of part-time 
work is clear, estimating the number of part-time workers is 

more complex. It depends on exactly what is being meas- 
ured—the total number of persons who worked part-time 
hours during the survey reference week, the number who 
choose to work part-time hours, or the number who typically 
work part time. 

Each month the Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes data 
on the number of hours worked by persons during the survey 
reference week and considerable detail about persons who 
work less than 35 hours a week—the official boundary 
between full- and part-time employment.’ The data col- 
lected include both the reasons people work less than 
35 hours as well as their usual full- or part-time status. 


ee —*eCOS"**CNENS 
Thomas J. Nardone is an economist in the Division of Employment and 
Unemployment Analysis, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


To reflect the diversity of the workplace, BLS disaggregates 
the data about people at work less than 35 hours into 
three subgroups: (1) those voluntarily at work part time, 
(2) those working part time for economic reasons, 
and (3) those who usually work full time but worked less 
than 35 hours during the reference week because of holiday, 
illness, vacation, or similar reasons. These data are com- 
bined with information on several other groupings—persons 
at work more than 35 hours (full-time workers), employed 
persons who were not at work during the survey reference 
week, and unemployed persons—to yield estimates of the 
full- and part-time labor forces. These categories are useful 
for a variety of analyses. The number of persons at work 
part time for economic reasons, for example, is of interest 
as a measure of underutilization of human resources and also 
is an important indicator of the cyclical movements in the 
labor market.2 Data about the full- and part-time labor 
forces are used for unemployment rate calculations and to 
develop several of the alternative measures of unemploy- 
ment that enhance our understanding of the labor market.? 

Despite their usefulness, none of these groupings actually 
provides an estimate of the number of people who usually 
work part time. For example, the concept of voluntary part- 
time employment excludes persons who want full-time work 
but settle for a part-time job. The “at wor: ”” concept ex- 
cludes the people who have part-time jobs but were away 
from their jobs during the survey reference week because of 
vacation, illness, or other reasons. The labor force cate- 
gories classify some people according to the type of job they 
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want, not necessarily the type they have. 

This article discusses available BLS data about part-time 
workers, describing what information is published, and sug- 
gests a new combination of the data—all persons who usu- 
ally work part time—which would provide a more accurate 
estimate of part-time employment. The data are based on the 
Current Population Survey (CPS), a monthly sample survey 
of about 60,000 households nationwide, which provides 
information on the employment and unemployment status 
and related characteristics of the civilian population 16 years 
of age and over. 


Defining full and part time 


When defining the full- and part-time status of workers, 
the first consideration is the number of hours worked during 
the survey reference week. As mentioned previously, 
35 hours is the boundary between full- and part-time em- 
ployment. Part-time work is defined as less than 35 hours a 
week. Working less than 35 hours during the survey week, 
however, is not a sufficient condition for classifying a per- 
son as a part-time worker. The worker’s usual schedule and 
reason for working less than 35 hours a week also must be 
considered.‘ In addition to workers’ preference, reasons for 
part-time hours can be economic—slack work, material 
shortages, beginning or ending a job, or because only a 
part-time job could be found—or noneconomic—holiday, 
vacation, illness, or bad weather. Based on their usual 
schedule and their reason for working a part-time schedule, 
persons at work less than 35 hours a week are allocated 
according to the pattern shown in table 1. 

Those who usually work full time but during the survey 
reference week worked less than 35 hours for noneconomic 
reasons—5.6 million in 1985—are combined with those 
who worked more than 35 hours during the survey week 
under the label “full-time schedules.” In terms of “labor 
force” classification, persons at work on “full-time sched- 


Table 1. Persons at work 1 to 34 hours by reason for 
working less than 35 hours, and usual status, 1985 annual 
averages 
[In thousands] 


Reason for working less than 35 hours 


Total, 16 years and older 


Economic reasons 
Slack work 
Material shortages or repairs to plant 
and equipment 


New job started during week 
Job terminated during week 
Could find only part-time work 


Other reasons 
Does not want, or unavailable for, 
full-time work 


Industrial dispute 

Legal or religious holiday 
Full time for this job 

All other reasons 
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ules” are combined with persons who are not at work during 
the reference week but usually work more than 35 hours, 
those working “part time for economic reasons,” and unem- 
ployed workers seeking full-time jobs to form the “full-time 
labor force.” (See box.) 


Components of the full- and 
part-time labor forces 


Full-time labor force: 

e Employed persons on full-time schedules 

e Employed persons working part time for economic 
reasons 

e Employed persons not at work, who usually work full 


time 
e Unemployed persons seeking full-time work 


Part-time labor force: 

e Employed persons working part time voluntarily 

e Employed persons not at work, who usually work part 
time 

e Unemployed persons seeking part-time work 


The workers who usually work part time for noneconomic 
reasons—13.5 million in 1985—are classified as the 
“voluntary part-time employed,” a group that has been the 
focus of several studies in recent years.> They clearly are 
part-timers. The vast majority of these workers do not want 
or are unavailable for jobs which call for 35 hours or more 
of work per week. The voluntary part-time group plus those 
employed persons not at work during the reference week 
who usually work less than 35 hours a week and unem- 
ployed workers who are seeking part-time jobs form the 
“part-time labor force.” (See box.) 

As stated above, workers who put in less than 35 hours a 
week because of slack work, the inability to find full-time 
work, or similar reasons—the 5.6 million workers on part 
time for economic reasons in 1985—are included in the 
full-time labor force. However, by treating them as a single 
group, the usual full-time/part-time work status of such 
workers is not readily identified. And, the two main compo- 
nents of the group—persons on slack work and persons who 
could only find part-time jobs—are quite dissimilar in terms 
of their usual work status. 

Most of the workers on “part time for economic reasons” 
due to “slack work” usually work full time, while all who 
“could only find part-time work” usually work part time. 
Persons who worked less than 35 hours during the reference 
week because of slack work, but who usually work full 
time, are workers who have full-time jobs but are on a 
reduced work schedule temporarily because of low demand. 
This group expects to return to a full-time schedule when 
economic conditions improve, and thus it seems reasonable 
to view such persons as full-time workers. Those who 
worked less than 35 hours because they “could only find 
part-time work,” however, present a somewhat different 


situation. Despite their desire for full-time work, these per- 
sons only have part-time jobs. Their part-time status may or 
may not change as economic conditions improve, because 
they would have to find another job in order to become 
full-time workers: Therefore, to arrive at a more accurate 
estimate of the number of persons who typically work part 
time, it is necessary to disaggregate those working part time 
for economic reasons into two groups according to their 
usual full- or part-time schedule. 

Several characteristics of those working part time for 
economic reasons illustrate the differences between the 
usual full-time and usual part-time workers. The data sug- 
gest that those who normally work full time resemble work- 
ers on “full-time schedules,” whereas persons who normally 
work part time are more like voluntary part-time workers. 
One example is the number of hours worked. The following 
tabulation shows the percent of workers on part-time sched- 
ules for economic reasons and those on voluntary part time 
by the number of hours worked, 1985: 


Part time for 


economic reasons Voluntary 
Usually Usually part time 
full time part time 

BTCA lib erase, abetenee tented sats 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NEEOLA NOUS Hew crane sorties b.3 659) 4.4 
BYP EAT OUES ol lw. site, cac# pane 10.9 12 22.8 
PStOeZ9 NOUMS: &<66.- > 0 42.9 54.8 54.2 
S010 34 hours. <: sess. 44.9 24.5 18.6 


While close to half (45 percent) of the usual full-timers 
worked 30 to 34 hours a week, only a quarter of the usual 
part-timers did. More than half of the usual part-timers 
worked the number of hours—15 to 29 a week—typical for 
the “voluntary part time.” 

Another characteristic by which the two groups differ is 
the distribution by sex. As is true for people on full-time 
schedules, the majority of persons working part time invol- 
untarily who usually work full time are men. In contrast, the 
majority of those who usually work part time—voluntarily 
or involuntarily—are women. 

Persons who usually work part time are also like volun- 
tary part-timers in their industrial and occupational distribu- 
tion. The services and retail trade industries account for the 
vast majority of workers in both groups. The following 
tabulation shows the distribution, by industry, of nonagri- 
cultural wage and salary workers on part time for economic 
reasons and those on voluntary part time, 1985: 


Part time for 


economic reasons Voluntary 
Usually Usually part time 
full time part time 
TOCA ee rate es 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Retail trade .........---- 19.0 40.3 37.0 
SELVICES (fers oes tine eas 22.4 35.4 42.6 
Other industries ........-. 58.6 24.3 20.4 


Among those part time for economic reasons who usually 


work full time, a sizable proportion are in the manufacturing 
and construction industries. The occupational distributions 
reflect these industry differences. “Sales” and “service” oc- 
cupations accounted for the largest part of both voluntary 
and involuntary usual part-timers. In contrast, “precision 
production, craft, and repair” and “operator, fabricator, and 
laborer” occupations accounted for about half the economic 
part-timers who usually are full time. 

The inclusion of all persons tsually working part time for 
voluntary and economic reasons in the count of persons 
employed part time also helps reconcile recent trends in 
part-time employment and industry growth, and highlights 
the importance of part-time workers in the labor market. 
Between 1979 and 1985, employment in retail trade and 
services increased by 7 million. Because firms in those 
industries make extensive use of part-time workers, a signif- 
icant rise in part-time employment also should have 
occurred during that period. Voluntary part-time employ- 
ment—the traditional measure of part-time employment— 
increased by only 596,000. If all persons who usually work 
part time are tallied, however, the increase for the period 
would have been 2.4 million. This is more in line with the 
growth in retail trade and service employment. Further, the 
part-time employed measure shows that during the 1970’s 
and early 1980’s, part-time employment grew more rapidly 
than full-time employment. (See chart 1.) The rapid growth 
of part-time employment has led to some restructuring of the 
work force. Between 1968 and 1980, the proportion of 
employed persons who work part time edged up from 14 to 
17 percent. The proportion reached 18 percent in 1982 as the 
recession forced more workers to settle for part-time em- 
ployment. However, as the economy recovered during the 
1983-85 period, the percentage returned to 17 percent. 

Based on the findings presented above, it would seem that 
the most simple, straightforward answer to the question 
“How many part-time workers are there?” is a tally of the 
number of workers who usually work part time, regardless 
of the reason for their short hours. It would more accurately 
estimate the number of part-time workers according to the 
kinds of jobs they typically have.® Beginning with data for 
January 1986, the Bureau is revising table A-9 in its 
monthly periodical Employment and Earnings, to show em- 
ployment by usual full- and part-time status in line with the 
concepts discussed in this article. Table 2 presents 1985 
annual average data displayed by the format for the revised 
monthly table. Historical data are presented in table 3. 
Monthly and quarterly seasonally adjusted data series will 
be available in April 1986. 


Characteristics of part-time workers 


Younger (ages 16 to 24) and older (65 and over) workers 
account for a much higher proportion of the part- than full- 
time employed. (See table 4.) A part-time schedule allows 
young people to attend school while working. The connec- 
tion between part-time work and school attendance is shown 
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in the new BLS series on employment status by school en- 
rollment. In October 1985, 6.3 million people between the 
ages of 16 and 24 were in school and employed. About four- 
fifths of these worked part time. By comparison, of the 
13.8 million in that age group who worked but were not 
enrolled in school, fewer than 15 percent were part-timers.’ 
Part-time schedules are attractive to older workers, who use 
them to ease the transition into retirement. These jobs also 
provide supplementary retirement income. 

While age differences between part- and full-time work- 
ers occur among both sexes, differences are more pro- 
nounced among men. Nearly two-thirds of male part-timers 
are 16 to 24 years old or 65 years and older, compared with 
only one-third of their female counterparts. 

Women make up the majority of the part-time em- 
ployed—two-thirds of the total in 1985. (See table 4.) 
While full-time employment is the norm for both sexes, 
about 27 percent of the women are employed part time, 
compared with 10 percent of the men. This difference prob- 
ably reflects the higher proportion of women who also han- 
dle household and childrearing responsibilities and therefore 
need flexibility in their work schedules. 

About 6 of 10 women employed part time are married 
with their spouse present, about the same proportion as 
women who are employed full time. About 3 of 10 have 
never been married, a higher ratio than among women em- 


ployed full time. This reflects the fact that female teenagers 
are more likely to be part-timers. 

While most women who are employed part time are mar- 
ried, most men are single. Men who work part time are three 
times as likely as those employed full time to be single. This 
difference results from the high proportion of very young 
men working part time. 

As shown in the tabulation below, a slightly higher pro- 
portion of whites than blacks were employed part time in 
1985—18 versus 16 percent. This difference was greater 
among women than men. Women accounted for about two- 
thirds of those usually employed part time among each racial 
group. (Also see table 4.) 


Percent of employed 
persons usually working: 


Full time Part time 
White ie, Ales Sern cate 82.4 17.6 
Mens Stes 4 os Seaaee eee $3 90.2 9.8 
Worthen a2. 28 os oe eee 72.4 27.6 
Black se as ates vere aes 84.0 16.0 
IMHO, fcc aca aie 88.1 11.9 
Women, 3823 7 eee 79.9 20.1 


Industry and occupational distribution 


Part-time workers are more apt than their full-time coun- 
terparts to hold jobs in retail trade and services industries. 


Chart 1. Index of full- and part-time employment and part-time employment as a proportion 


of total employment, 1968-85 
Percent 
180 


As part-time employment grew faster 


160 than full-time employment... 


1968 


Percent 
20 


Percent 
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..-part time rose as a proportion of total employment 
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Table 2. Employed and unemployed full- and part-time workers by sex, age, and race, 1985 annual averages 
[In thousands] 


Employed 


as eC 


Unemployed 


Sex, age, and race Part time for Part time for 
8 economic economic 
ntti reasons, Voluntary’ | reasons, 
usually work usually work 
full time 


TOtal, 1G YEAS ANG. OVE... sce sce ee els nese cance 
AGW VSIVCAS re seccccis cisele sine en ale wlals ese ol gieis'cine rite wsene te 
AGAOAIT YORIS) 5. Aeiets c= taste» pe PDE ala aieisieiele nde ey cleelanns 
WENO 19 YOArS. or. < sive os aprile wninmian pain ie eB oni nacre alas 
20 YOArS AN OVEL oc. eevee cece sede e cnet eneerereesee ees 
20! tO '24 YORIS) a ciereresale 0 5 6: ale ci etbio om aieyate alate ole: eiainin: vif vsele'eiele tps 
QB OAS ANd OVEL one eee ec ce reese ester eesten rece venneees 
BOO SAVORS bese emcee aence sere nene ccm rnnnennte 

55 yOars ANd OVE... cece eee ence teen e enone eee neeenes 


Men, 16 years and Over... 6... cee eee eee e nent eee 
1610 19 YeArS cece cece eee nent tenet nee e eee e enemas 
20 YAS ANd OVEF 6... ees e tee e cence eee ener eno nets ee see ges 

2010.24 JORIS occ csni ceases cnet nee wees naee ees cree 

25 yOars ANd OVEL 2... eee cece eee eee nee ene teen e eens 

BETO 54 VORNS cress sini tess wictst weitielale Tacaie bie’mie wleinininilaun elsveseiaut ase 
55 YEAS AN OVEL 1. ke eee cee teen ene eee eee teen tes 


Women, 16 years and OVEr 6... ec eee center ee eee eee e eee eee 
AGWOI1D: YORE ipeh, or cisras sues chins suena ates (nieyncyo)o eyatv nls emis a Ha sare 
20 years ANd OVET 0... eee cece ene eee e eee teeter eee tees 

2010 24 YEAS 0... ccc c eee e cence enn e nena nee e eee ees 

25 years ANd OVEE 26... cece een eee eect eet e enon ees 

PBI 5A YOALS!s.. racic viel e.nieseinig eierviaa winleigieicieis/slaie'e sisieinis nieiels 
55 years ANd OVE... cece eee eee eee tee teen ners 


Men, 16 years and OVEr «0.6... c eset eee eee eee e tent ee eens 

16 tO 19 YEAS 2... eee eee e cent tees sete eene nie 

20 years and over 
20 to 24 years 

25 years ANd OVEl .... 1. cece eee eee teen eee een tener ents 

25 10 5A OAKS eee eee eee eter ete t teen r nent ees 

55 years ANd OVEl 1... eee cee eee eee e rene ete eee e ene sees 


Women, 16 years and over 
16 to 1D YEAS 0.0... cece eect e nee ee nen ene e ents sense neni 
20 years ANd OVEL 2... cece eee eee ee eet teen e tenn eee e teens 

2010 24 YEAS 2.2... reece centre sere e tenet eter ene cec es 

25 years and over 

25 10 54 YOAIS 06. cect eee e ence eee reece cnet en ceeeines 
55 years ANd OVE... 6.6 eee ee eee eee e ete e eee e teen tees 


Men, 16 years and over ....... 0. eee eee erence enn eters scans 
AGito 19 YEAS Lele. cis Chelate een esaite eae e er eeee sien 
20 years ANd OVEF ... 2... eee eee cece eet eee teen eee teeta 

DOLD 2A YCSS srcc cece steer cane severed darerscencesecses 

25 years ANd OVEL . 2... cece eee ee eee eee teen eee n eens eee e es 
QTC SS YCAS 0c. ssc e sete c cece nec enee tees erereenereccns 
55 years ANd OVEL .. 6... cee eee eee teen eet ete n eset seen ees 


Women, 16 years and over 
AB NOS YCANS: oo deress. 6 pas coe icin it asia e+ bie niumivieggasrarays sip sit olen 
20 years ANd OVEL ... 2... cece eee eee eee eee t nen e ete e eee eees 

D010 24 YEAS 2. secre reese sete cree teen n en nee eres ener 

25 years ANd OVEl . 2... sees eee e cece cette eee nee e sees re reees 

25 tO BA YOAKS 6... cece ewer eect eect cent teenie cess etanes 
55 years and OVEr......--e eee ee eee e este eee ees eset 


1 Employed persons with a job but not at work are distributed according to whether they 
usually work full or part time. 


Nore: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Together, these industries accounted for 79 percent of the of those in services are employed part time. The extensive 
part-time nonagricultural wage and salary workers. This use of part-time workers in these industries results from the 
concentration is mirrored in the occupational distribution; need of such businesses to offer services to customers during 
nearly half of all part-timers are in sales or service jobs. evenings and other times that are not readily staffed by 

The high concentration of part-time workers in retail trade full-timers. In goods-producing industries where operations 
and services reflects their importance in these industries. A generally are conducted in one 8-hour shift or more, the 


third of the wage and salary workers in retail trade and a fifth usefulness of part-time workers is limited. As a result, these 
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Table 3. Employed full- and part-time workers by sex and age, 1968-85 annual averages 


[In thousands] 


75,920 
77,902 
78,678 11,924 


79,367 12,394 
82,153 12,938 
85,064 13,262 


86,794 13,702 
85,846 14,260 


88,752 14,788 
92,017 ; 15,393 
96,048 15,855 
98,824 16,171 
99,303 16,742 


100,397 17,154 

99,526 18,106 
100,834 18,511 
105,005 18,461 
107,150 18,615 


Note: Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Table 4. Employed persons by usual status and age, sex, 
and race, 1985 


{In percent] 


Age 


— FOOTNOTES. 


! This definition has been in effect since 1947. Over the years some labor 
market analysts have suggested this cutoff be revised, arguing that overall 
hours of work have declined over the long run, and thus the 40-hour 
standard workweek, upon which the definition of the full-time workweek 
is based, may no longer be the norm. The National Commission on Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Statistics addressed the issue in their report, 
Counting the Labor Force. They found no evidence of a significant change 
from the 40-hour standard and thus recommended that 35 hours continue 
to be used as the dividing line between part- and full-time work. See 
Counting the Labor Force, National Commission on Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1979), pp. 54-55. 
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Men, 20 years and over Women, 20 years and over | Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 


fot [i [Ss | som | | Se | ro 


42,720 
43,100 
43,138 


43,322 
44,475 
45,637 
46,157 
45,051 


46,175 
47,403 
49,007 
50,174 
49,699 
50,092 
48,895 
49,264 
51,624 
52,425 


industries have very low percentages of part-time workers. 
And, the occupations that are concentrated in those indus- 
tries such as precision production, craft, and repair and 
operators, fabricators, and laborers have a very low percent- 
age of part-time workers. As expected, another occupational 
group that typically has a low percentage of part-timers is 
executive, administrative, and managerial .® 


AN ALTERNATIVE WAY of combining existing data to esti- 
mate the number of part-time workers has been presented in 
this article. Counting as “part-time employed” all persons 
who usually work less than 35 hours a week appears to 
reflect existing labor market conditions. However, there are 
limitations to this estimate. To the extent that some workers 
hold a full-time as well as a part-time job or combine two 
separate part-time jobs in order to work more than 35 hours 
a week, the suggested “part-time employed” figure underes- 
timates the number of part-time jobs. This problem occurs 
because, in the CPS, multiple job-holders are counted only 
once. Nevertheless, the CPS data are the only source of 
current information about workers on part-time schedules, 
and defining the part-time employed as suggested in this 
article appears to be an accurate way to answer the often- 
asked question: How many part-time workers are there?] 


2 For a discussion of the cyclical sensitivity of this measure and its 
component parts, see Robert W. Bednarzik, “Short workweeks during eco- 
nomic downturns,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1983, pp. 3-11. 


3 Each month in the news release, “The Employment Situation,” BLS 
publishes a set of alternative measures of unemployment. These measures, 
labeled U-1 through U-7, are designed to reflect a wide range of assumptions 
about unemployment. Three of the alternatives involve the full-time/part- 
time concepts. U-4 is defined as unemployed full-time jobseekers as a 
percent of the full-time labor force. U-6 is defined as total full-time job- 
seekers plus half of the part-time jobseekers plus half of the total working 
part time for economic reasons as a percent of the civilian labor force less 


half of the part-time labor force. U-7 is the same as U-6 with the number of 
discouraged workers added to the count of jobseekers and the civilian labor 
force. 


4 Employed persons with a job but not at work during the survey refer- 
ence week are classified as full- or part-time workers according to whether 
they usually work 35 hours or more. This group averaged 5.8 million in 
1985, and ranged from a low of 3.9 million in November to a high of 11.8 
million in July. 

5 See Carol Leon and Robert W. Bednarzik, “A profile of women on 
part-time schedules,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1978, pp. 3-12; and 
William V. Deutermann, Jr. and Scott Campbell Brown, “Voluntary part- 


time workers: a growing part of the labor force,” Monthly Labor Review, 
June 1978, pp. 3-10. The latter article dealt only with nonagricultural 
employment. 

6 In terms of the existing classifications, a count of the part-time em- 
ployed would include voluntary part-timers, the part-timers for economic 
reasons who usually work part time, and persons with a job but not at work 
who usually work less than 35 hours a week. 


7 See Anne McDougall Young, “New monthly data series on school age 
youth,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1985, pp. 49-50. 

8 Janice Neipert Hedges, “Job commitment in America: is it waxing or 
waning?” Monthly Labor Review, July 1983, pp. 17-24. 
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Tenements house some hard numbers 


During the winter of 1914-15 the Committee on Unemployment formed 
by Mayor John P. Mitchell called upon the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
a series of field surveys of unemployment in New York City. The commit- 
tee had collected data from employers on the number employed in a week 
of December 1914 and for the corresponding week of December 1913. At 
about the same time, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in cooper- 
ation with the Mayor’s Committee, had surveyed its industrial policyhold- 
ers in Greater New York. At the request of the committee, with personnel 
borrowed from the U.S. Immigration Bureau and the New York City 
Tenement House Inspection Service, the Bureau covered over 100 city 
blocks and some 3,700 individual tenement houses in January and February 
1915. It found an unemployment rate of 16.2 percent, which approximated 
the 18-percent rate reported by Metropolitan. The results were published by 
the Bureau in Unemployment in New York City, New York. 

[BLS Commissioner] Meeker then contracted with Metropolitan for stud- 
ies in 16 cities in the East and Middle West and in 12 Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast cities. In August and September 1915, at the urging of the 
Mayor’s Committee, both the Bureau and Metropolitan conducted surveys 
in New York City for a second time. The results of this work were pre- 
sented in 1916 in a Bureau publication, Unemployment in the United 


States. 


—JOSEPH P. GOLDBERG AND WILLIAM T. MOYE 


The First Hundred Years of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin 2235 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985). 
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Hourly paid workers: 


who they are and what they earn 


More than half of all wage and salary workers 


were paid by the hour during 1984; 
median earnings were $5.95 per hour, but 


a closer look reveals many variations among groups 


EARL F. MELLOR AND STEVEN E. HAUGEN 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes several different 
data series on the hourly earnings of workers, each high- 
lighting different worker and job-related characteristics. All 
but one of these series are based on surveys of payroll and 
other records of business establishments. Data from these 
series contain considerable industrial detail. In contrast, the 
remaining earnings series is based on a nationwide sample 
survey of households, and provides detailed information on 
hourly earnings by the demographic and social characteris- 
tics of the wage earners.' (See the appendix on page 26.) 
Moreover, the earnings obtained in the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) of households represent only hourly wages 
paid to the employee—stripped of any effects of tips, 
premium pay for overtime, bonuses, and commissions. 
More than half of all wage and salary workers are in this 
category. 


Earl F. Mellor and Steven E. Haugen are economists in the Division of 
Employment and Unemployment Analysis, Office of Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Who is paid by the hour 


Altogether, 92 million American workers were paid 
wages or salaries in 1984, and 54 million of them were paid 
at hourly rates. The method of remuneration received by 
workers is closely linked to the nature of jobs held. For 
example, 80 percent of all part-time workers were paid by 
the hour, compared with 54 percent of the full-time workers. 
The fact that women were more likely than men to work part 
time is reflected in the larger proportion of women who were 
paid by the hour—62 percent versus 56 percent (table 1). 

The same explanation applies to younger versus older 
workers. The proportion paid hourly rates was highest for 
teenagers—89 percent—and lowest for those in the central 
prime age groups, comprising the 35 to 49 population. Even 
for those aged 70 and over, the proportion was far below 
that for teenagers and young adults. The high proportion of 
young workers paid by the hour reflects their tendency to 
work both part time and part year, and in occupations less 
likely to be salaried even when they are employed all year 
in full-time jobs. 


Table 1. 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Characteristic 


Race and Hispanic origin 


Total, 16 years and over 
White 


UGS EEE vam donttly 00 0 BA HD ETE NGOs Ob UIA SIND DEIE iin path otoin sna rita agrane 
BO MOIA WORMS tere e rain siiseie ster ee eters hiels.clels nmin oinlers\s aateraJounigns rittrin (ee sm nc 
5 10 SO VORNS)a.5 atcisre/ais «lo niotecede-nrayw e/a oneyailinls ptiievelevaihis)sigraroiesereyaw Malle inateTalmaye ey s+ +s 
HONS WORN rate ge tries Palkalar fants fue"e1ag) tiaier MTU e sila wai vipte Aer ato alMTe miele tare nh ake ws 
BB Oi SO!VOAMS im asteratal > clsiomeisislalehel tie sake = vlblalaleletsielM elim 1Ale/aiotelwlnieyn opie iaiattinitecrines sas 6 
ZUR TY CET Teal Se gig PRIS ee CCOU REINO a Ono SoU Bone mtn TeMaon Onn onor. 


AB tO AQYVOATS contest vi aeie caste ie oft + wieibyals oie spaia) ainrwn in eaniinseinialuis Olnjala'e idiots els aia ayeiene 
BQO SAVERS ee niimameclen cs ear viuneiseteion alsin ae View miniuu wees nirirsini sak 
BAG G5) VOI Gl eraeyars iv alslec clnisvakele os feliio epee) Vai teluielnie nis aig Mite eyere.wjorere = leg hiMiedal isle, +s 
BID TOGA VOR Sie re ats sk sare als xpsrs alseerancrs'g ave [n wlele eleven iueateyare RYay rea eliaeremls nisi. \e.08 
GGA OOIVEASH nas cere oe AAP bins vie eters aters tlatlns auch eifararahele aimvarelal@aph Navials:s 9) 6 
ZO NOaIS AIC OVE sean tisterminicinn» olny bpa melanie Mele alge ov al leVninlol slo" ialeisie sia musieial ee e's) eie 


Part-time workers 
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Managerial and professional specialty ........ 02.00 sees essen eee nner e eee e esses 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Professional specialty 


Technical, sales, and administrative support 
Technicians and related support 
Sales OCCUPALIONS 6.02... c cece crete dete eee e seats te nane tees haces wae eens 
Administrative support, including clerical 


Service occupations 
Private household 
Protective service 
Service, except private household and protective .....-...-.seeseeee ees essen scene 


Precision production, craft, and repair... 0.6... ssc secre eee ee tere erent ene e ncn 


Operators, fabricators, and laborers .......---ssesee ener sree teeter tee eeet sree 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors .....-- 00. +. seer er sere e seen ees eees 
Transportation and material moving occupations 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers ......+...++s0sseeeeeeenereees 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


‘Data not shown where base is less than 50,000. 
Nore: Detail for the above race and Hispanic origin groups will not sum to totals because 


Among white workers, women were more likely than 
men to be paid hourly rates, while the reverse was true— 
albeit to a lesser extent—for blacks and Hispanics. The 
following tabulation shows, however, that the situation is 
quite different when numbers are reported for full- and part- 
time workers. 


Percent paid hourly rates 


Full time Part time 

Men Women Men Women 
WHHite rt) Arh age? ins B20) SPAS) AAS cetoal bars 
Blackwater cin. erties 68.3 64.3 pcan "MMS 
Hispanic origin .......-- 69.4 61.6 80.3 84.7 


Employed wage and salary workers paid hourly rates by selected characteristics, 1984 annual averages 


All wage and salary workers Workers paid hourly rates 


tee 


As a percent of 
all workers 


rat | en [wonen 


17,282 11,914 


74,912 30,258 
6,961 4,829 
52,307 21,882 
1,517 525 


5,327 
6,076 
2,723 


1,355 


20,817 
9,314 
11,504 


29,135 
3,090 
9,916 

16,130 


13,066 
1,008 
1,659 

10,398 


11,188 


16,213 
7,798 
4,122 
4,294 


1,776 


12,825 


7,817 
970 
220 

6,626 


964 


4,305 
3,235 

351 
720 
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data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and 
black population groups. 


For full-time employees, the more hours people work, the 
more likely they are to be in a salaried rather than in an 
hourly paid position. About three-fifths of the men who 
usually worked exactly 40 hours a week were paid hourly, 
compared with just over two-fifths for those working 45 to 
48 hours and one-fifth for those working 60 hours or more. 
This pattern was similar for women working full time. 

The occupational distribution of hourly paid workers 
sheds further light on this relationship. As shown in table 1, 
fewer than one-fifth of workers in executive, administrative, 
and managerial occupations and about one-fourth of those in 
professional specialty occupations were paid hourly rates. A 
substantial number of employees in these occupations put in 
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long workweeks, with one-quarter of the two groups (com- 
bined) working 49 hours or more a week.” In contrast, about 
nine-tenths of workers employed as machine operators, as- 
semblers, and inspectors, and as handlers, equipment clean- 


Table 2. Median hourly earnings of workers paid hourly 
rates by selected characteristics, 1984 annual averages 


Median hourly earnings 
Characteristic 


Race and Hispanic origin 


16 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 29 years 


Hours usually worked 
Part-time workers 
Full-time workers 


Managerial and professional specialty 
Executive, administrative, and managerial . . . 


Technical, sales, and administrative support . . . 
Technicians and related support 
Sales occupations 
Administrative support, including clerical ... . 


Service, except private household and 
protective 


Precision production, craft, and repair 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers 
Machine operators, assemblers, and 
inspectors 
Transportation and material moving 
occupations 


Years of school completed 


Total, 25 years and over 


Less than 4 years of high school 
Elementary, 8 years or less 
High school, 1 to 3 years 

High school, 4 years or more 
High school, 4 years 
College, 1 to 3 years 
College, 4 years or more 

College, 4 years 
College, 5 years or more 


1Data not shown where base is less than 50,000. 


Note: Data refer to persons 16 years and over, except years of school completed, which 
refers to the population 25 years and over. 
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ers, helpers, and laborers were paid hourly wages, but fewer 
than one-tenth put in 49 or more hours a week. 

The data illustrate the inverse relationship between the 
number of hours usually worked and the likelihood of being 
paid at an hourly rate. It is beyond the scope of this article, 
however, to fully explain the nature of this relationship, 
because information is not collected in the CPS on several of 
the factors which may be involved. These include data on 
the overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
provisions of collective bargaining agreements, the extent 
of nonpecuniary compensation derived from a job, and 
productivity. 


Median hourly earnings 

Median hourly earnings for people who were actually 
paid hourly rates in 1984 were $5.95—-$7.27 for men and 
$5.08 for women. (See table 2.) It is important to under- 
stand the significance of what these data represent: Hourly 
earnings data are commonly calculated for ail workers 
(wage and salary) based on information on their weekly or 
annual earnings. These figures will be typically higher than 
would be the case for those whose pay rate is hourly. For 
example, the median weekly earnings of all workers putting 
in exactly 40 hours a week—a majority of all workers—was 
$312 in 1984; when divided by 40, this turns out to be $7.80 
an hour. The median hourly wage among workers actually 
paid by the hour and reported as usually working 40 hours 
a week was $6.95. This difference is to be expected, be- 
cause the weekly earnings data include components of earn- 
ings beyond straight-time wages and many higher-paying 
jobs are salaried. 

The overall female-to-male earnings ratio for full-time 
workers paid hourly rates—70 percent—is 5 percentage 
points higher than that associated with the medians in the 
weekly earnings series for all full-time workers (65 per- 
cent). This finding may be explained by the more homoge- 
neous universe for the hourly earnings data mentioned 
above; that is, male-dominated higher-paying occupations 
are more likely to be salaried. 

Between 1979 and 1984, the female-to-male earnings 
ratio for hourly paid workers rose considerably for whites, 
blacks, and Hispanics, whereas the black-to-white and the 
Hispanic-to-white earnings ratios were virtually unchanged. 
(See table 3.) Regardless of race or ethnicity, the hourly 
earnings of men rose by about 25 percent over the period 
and those of women about 40 percent; the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers rose 43 percent. 

Among age groups, median hourly earnings ranged from 
$3.64 for teenagers to highs in the $7.17-$7.37 range for 
age groups within the 30- to 54-year bracket in 1984. Men’s 
wages peaked at about $10 an hour for those between 40 and 
54 years of age, while the peak for women—$5.81—was 
not only much less, but also occurred at a younger age— 
among those in their thirties. The female-to-male earnings 
ratio, at about 90 percent for teenagers, declined with age to 
the 45-to-49 group, and rose thereafter. The higher ratios at 


both ends of the age spectrum may stem from the fact that 
higher proportions of wage earners in these age groups are 
paid at or near the minimum wage. 

Hourly pay is wide-ranging among occupational and in- 
dustry groups. Median hourly pay ranged from $4.08 for all 
service jobs to $9.42 among the professional specialty jobs. 
In the latter group, the median for men was a little more 
than a dollar higher per hour than that for women, a gap 
much closer than the overall difference. Among the major 
industrial groups, median hourly wages of both men and 
women were highest in mining, construction, durable goods 
manufacturing, and the transportation and public utilities 
group. Wages were lowest in retail trade, private house- 
holds, personal services, entertainment and recreation, so- 
cial services, and agriculture. 


Earnings distribution 

Clearly, median earnings do not tell the whole story. The 
median for two different groups could be similar; yet the 
distribution of earnings of one group may be tightly clus- 
tered around the median, while that for another group may 
be dispersed. Therefore, it is useful to look at distributions 
as well. Table 4 shows the percent distribution of hourly 
wages for major demographic groups. Regardless of the 
median, each demographic group has some people with 
earnings of less than $3 an hour and others with as much as 
$15 or more. (It should be noted that for some population 
groups, the extremes of the distribution may contain only a 
small number of sample observations.) The following dis- 
cussion focuses briefly on the likelihood of wage earners 
receiving $12 an hour or more, the figure that is roughly 
twice the overall median of $5.95, and on those earning at 
or below the prevailing minimum wage of $3.35, which is 
a little more than half the median. Each of these high-paying 
and low-paying categories accounts for roughly one-tenth of 
all hourly paid workers. 


Receiving $12 or more per hour. The likelihood of earn- 
ing at least $12 an hour in 1984 was over 5 times as great 
for men (about 17 percent) as for women (3 percent). The 
proportion for white men was about half again as high as 
that for black men; among women, both whites and blacks 
were about equally as likely to earn this amount (each about 
3 percent). Fewer than 2 percent of the workers under age 
25 were in this higher paying category. Among workers 25 
and over, the proportion rose from 6 percent for those with 
only an elementary school education to 23 percent for those 
completing 4 or more years of college. At each level of 
schooling completed, men were more likely than women to 
earn $12 an hour or more. However, the disparity narrowed 
at successively higher educational levels, as men not com- 
pleting high school were more than 10 times as likely as 
women to earn this amount. Among those with 4 years of 
high school or more, men were 5 times as likely as women 
_ to earn $12 per hour or more (26 versus 5 percent). The ratio 
was 2 to 1 among college graduates (31 versus 16 percent). 


Table 3. Median hourly earnings of workers paid hourly 
rates by sex, race, and Hispanic origin, 1979-84 annual 
averages 


Characteristic 


re [on [et [vn [|v 


Median hourly earnings 


$5.46 | $5.66 | $5.95 
6.99 | 7.06 | 7.27 
465 | 4.89 | 5.08 


5.51 | 5.74 | 6.02 
7.14 | 7.21 | 7.39 
4.66 | 4.89 | 5.09 


5.17 | 5.27 | 5.43 
6.11 | 6.09 | 6.28 
452 | 4.79 | 4.99 


5.13 | 5.23 
5.80 | 5.92 
4.41 | 4.46 


About 13 percent of full-time wage earners made at least 
$12—19 percent of the men and 4 percent of the women— 
but fewer than 3 percent of part-time workers earned this 
amount. Among workers putting in more than 40 hours a 
week, the proportion was 15 percent—18 percent for men 
and 6 percent for women. 

Among the major occupational groups, 25 percent of both 
professional specialty workers and those in the precision 
production, craft, and repair group earned $12 an hour or 
more in 1984. At the lower extreme, 2 percent or fewer of 
those in sales; service (except protective service); and farm- 
ing, forestry, and fishery jobs earned this much. 


Minimum and subminimum wage workers. The prevailing 
minimum wage, which has been $3.35 per hour since Janu- 
ary 1981, was established by the 1977 revisions to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (FLSA) of 1938. About 4.1 million 
workers were reported as earning exactly $3.35 an hour in 
1984, and 1.8 million were reported as earning less than this 
amount. Together, these workers constituted about 11 per- 
cent of all hourly paid workers. 

It is important to note at the outset that the presence of a 
sizable group of hourly paid workers receiving less than the 
minimum wage does not necessarily indicate widespread 
violations of the FLSA, as there are a number of exemptions 
to its minimum wage provisions. These exemptions are 
wide-ranging and include employees in outside sales work, 
low volume retail trade and service firms, and seasonal 
amusement establishments.’ 

For the most part, those earning $3.35 and hour or less 
tend to be young. About 60 percent of those with these low 
earnings were under age 25—one-third were teenagers. 
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Among teenagers alone, nearly 40 percent earned $3.35 or 
less. Persons 65 and over—while representing only 3 per- 
cent of the total number of minimum wage earners—also 
had a relatively high probability of earning at or below 
$3.35, as nearly 1 out of 5 hourly paid persons in this age 
group earned this amount. (See table 5.) 

Nearly 15 percent of all women who were paid hourly 
rates earned the prevailing minimum wage or below, which 
was double the proportion for men. These percentages, 
however, differed greatly according to whether the em- 
ployee usually worked full or part time, as shown in the 
following tabulation: 

Percent at or below $3.35 


Both sexes Men Women 
MN Ota Lamhe ace he css he aoenck old 11.0 (ee 14.8 
Part-time workers ......... 28.0 30.2 oY 
Full-time workers ......... Sez 6p) 7.6 
BI tOLse HOULS sass «ees Pai 10.5 12.8 
BW) OUIES Bethe hs brascats coe 4.6 3.3 6.5 
41 hours or more ........ Sap 2.4 8.5 


The number of part-time workers earning $3.35 or less, 
at 3.9 million, was nearly twice the number working full 


Number 
of 
workers 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Characteristic 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
25 years and over 


54,143 
15,644 
38,499 


Men, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
25 years and over 


28,140 
8,228 
19,911 


Women, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
25 years and over 


26,003 
7,416 
18,587 


Race, Hispanic origin, and sex 


46,098 
24,084 
22,014 


6,623 
3,346 
3,277 


3,643 
2,165 
1,479 


40,262 
23,896 
16,366 


13,880 
4,243 
9,637 


Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic origin groups will not sum to totals because data 
for the other faces" group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black 
population groups. 
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time. Given the fact that women made up a disproportionate 
share of part-time workers paid hourly rates (69 percent), 
those working part time accounted for almost 45 percent of 
all low-wage workers in 1984; men working part time ac- 
counted for about 21 percent. 

An examination of minimum wage workers by race and 
ethnicity shows that only a slightly higher proportion of 
blacks than whites and Hispanics earned $3.35 or less. 
Nearly 14 percent of the black population were in this earn- 
ings group, compared with 11 percent of both Hispanics and 
whites. 

Given the direct correlation of educational attainment and 
earnings, the likelihood that a person had hourly earnings at 
or below $3.35 per hour diminished with increased school- 
ing. Among hourly paid workers aged 25 years and over 
with less than 4 years of high school, 10 percent were low 
wage earners, compared with 6 percent who finished 4 years 
of high school, and less than 4 percent of those with 4 years 
or more of college. 

Of the four major regions in the United States, the largest 
proportion of those at or below the minimum wage lived in 
the South (40 percent). Overall, 13 percent of all hourly paid 


Percent distribution 


$5.00 | $6.00 | $7.00 
to to to 
$5.99 | $6.99 | $7.99 


Median 
hourly 


earnings 


$8.00 | $10.00 | $12.00 | $15.00 
to to to or 
$9.99 | $11.99 | $14.99 | more 


Table 5. Workers paid hourly rates with earnings at or below the prevailing minimum wage by selected characteristics, 1984 


annual averages 


Number of workers 
(in thousands) 


At or below $3.35 


Below 
prot | the | 


Characteristic 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years 
25 years and over 


54,143 
15,644 
38,499 


Men, 16 years and over 28,140 
16 to 24 years 8,228 
25 years and over 19,911 


Women, 16 years and over 26,003 
16 to 24 years 7,416 
25 years and over 18,587 


Race, Hispanic origin, and sex 


40,262 
23,896 
16,366 


13,880 
4,243 
9,637 


Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic origin groups will not sum to totals because data 
for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black 
population groups. 


workers in the South earned the minimum or less, compared 
with 12 percent in the North Central region, 9 percent in the 
Northeast, and 8 percent in the West. 

Nearly half of all minimum wage workers held service- 
type jobs in 1984. Service occupations with the highest 
concentrations of low-paying jobs included private house- 
hold work, food services, and cleaning and building serv- 
ices. It is notable that persons employed as food service 
workers accounted for 31 percent of all workers at or below 
the minimum wage; of that number, roughly half worked at 
the minimum of $3.35 and half worked below this level. 
Another area in which there was a large proportion of per- 
sons working at or below $3.35 was in sales occupations, 


1 See ats Measures of Compensation, Bulletin 2239 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1986), for a complete description of all BLs earnings series. 
Among these are the Current Employment Statistics Survey, Area Wage 
Surveys, and Industry Wage Surveys. 

2 Data on workweeks by occupation refer to hours actually worked 
during each month’s survey reference week rather than to the number of 


FOOTNOTES 


Percent of all 


Percent distribution workers paid hourly 


At or below $3.35 


particularly in retail sales, in which nearly 1 out of every 
4 employees earned the minimum or less. It should be re- 
membered, however, that for many working in sales and 
food service occupations, tips and commissions supplement 
(to varying degrees) the hourly wages received. 


THIS ARTICLE has focused on earnings as a pure wage paid 
to the employee—stripped of any effects of tips, premium 
pay for overtime, bonuses, and commissions. As the find- 
ings have suggested, the wealth of information available 
from the Current Population Survey helps provide a founda- 
tion for further studies which can shed more light on the 
conditions of workers paid hourly rates. LJ 


hours usually worked. In the case of workers with two or more jobs, the 
data are tabulated according to the occupation at which the employee works 
the most hours. 


3 See Report of the Minimum Wage Study Commission, Volume it 
p. 107, for a more complete list of full and partial exemptions. 
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APPENDIX: Hourly earnings data from the CPS 


The Current Population Survey (CPS) is a monthly sample 
survey conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, totaling about 59,500 house- 
holds, in 50 States and the District of Columbia. Data on 
hourly earnings are collected from one-quarter of each 
month’s CPS sample through questions 25B and 25C, which 
read: 

25B. Is... paid by the hour on this job? 


25C. How much does .. . earn per hour? 


Although data are collected monthly, the numbers are 
aggregated into quarterly and annual averages to increase 
their statistical reliability. On a quarterly basis, the data are 
tabulated by sex, race, Hispanic origin, age, marital status, 
major occupation and industry groups, and usual full- or 
part-time status. Annual average data are also tabulated by 
region of residence, number of hours usually worked, years 
of school completed, and more occupational and industrial 
detail. While both the quarterly and annual average tabula- 
tions provide distributional data (for example, the number of 
workers earning between $5 and $5.99 per hour), the latter 
show more wage categories, as well as data for minimum 
wage workers. 

Between 1973 and 1978, hourly earnings data were col- 
lected only once a year as part of a supplement to each 
May’s CPS. Comparability between these and more recent 
data is affected by changes in questionnaire design, the 
coverage of the wage and salary worker universe, and the 
handling of survey nonresponses. As a result, whereas esti- 
mates of the proportion of all workers paid hourly rates 
between 1973 and 1978 ranged between 49 and 51 percent, 
changes introduced in 1979 caused the proportion to jump to 
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59 percent, where it has remained. In 1983, there were 
changes to the entire occupational classification system 
which preclude occupational comparisons with previous 
years. In addition, a change in the method of estimating 
medians introduced the same year affects the comparability 
of any medians under $3.00 or over $5.99 per hour. 

As is the case with estimates from any sample survey, the 
results can vary by chance because a sample, rather than the 
entire population, is surveyed. A measure of this variation 
is called the standard error. If samples are repeatedly drawn 
and estimates are computed from each sample, in approxi- 
mately 68 out of 100 samples the actual population value 
will differ from the sample estimate by less than one stand- 
ard error. In approximately 90 out of 100 samples, the 
population value will differ from the sample estimate by less 
than 1.6 times the standard error. All statements of compari- 
son appearing in this article are significant at the 90-percent 
level or higher. Users are cautioned against drawing conclu- 
sions from small differences among numbers for small pop- 
ulation groups because of the relatively large sampling 
errors associated with estimates based on small sample 
sizes. In addition, results are subject to errors of response 
and nonreporting—errors possible even in a complete cen- 
sus. These can result from differences in the interpretation 
of questions, the inability or unwillingness of respondents 
to provide correct answers, the rounding of figures, errors 
of processing, and errors made in estimating values for 
missing data. For more information regarding the collec- 
tion, processing, merits, and limitations of CPs data on earn- 
ings, see Earl F. Mellor, Technical Description of the Quar- 
terly Data on Weekly Earnings from the Current Population 
Survey, Bulletin 2113 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 


Employment lessons 


from the electronics industry 


Semiskilled and ‘unskilled’ workers in semiconductors, 
computer manufacturing, and consumer electronics industries 
are more likely than other workers to lose jobs 

because of technology, imports, and offshore production; 
advances in technology create jobs for skilled workers 


JOHN A. ALIC AND MARTHA CALDWELL HARRIS 


In the U.S. electronics industry, competition—domestic as 
well as international—has led to increases in labor produc- 
tivity through changes in product design and automation and 
to transfers of manufacturing operations to low-wage devel- 
oping countries. For example, in the consumer electronics 
industry, annual output of color television sets per produc- 
tion worker in the United States increased from 150 in 1971 
to 560 in 1981. Total output nearly doubled, from 5.4 
million sets to 10.5 million. At the same time, domestic 
employment in color television manufacture dropped by 
half—a result of greater foreign value-added, redesigned 
televisions with fewer parts and less need for assembly 
labor, and automation. The example is not atypical, the 
implications are clear: new technology can cut into job op- 
portunities even though output rises substantially. 

In two other sectors of the electronics industry—mi- 
croelectronics (which includes semiconductors) and com- 
puters—employment has grown rapidly. (The 1985 layoffs 
will, as in earlier business slumps, prove temporary.) Mi- 
croelectronics technology made redesigned color television 
sets possible, and far more Americans now work for semi- 
conductor manufacturers than were ever employed in con- 
sumer electronics. Skilled and professional jobs predomi- 
nate in microelectronics, accounting for nearly 60 percent of 
employment, compared with about 30 percent in consumer 
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electronics. Similar patterns exist elsewhere in high technol- 
ogy electronics: continuing advances in both products and 
processes leave relatively fewer openings for unskilled and 
semiskilled workers. Indeed, jobs for production workers in 
U.S. computer firms declined slightly during 1984, al- 
though overall employment in the computer sector rose. 

American consumer electronics firms have faced stiff for- 
eign competition since the latter part of the 1960’s. But only 
in the last few years have U.S.-based microelectronics and 
computer manufacturers found competitors from Japan able 
to match their product offerings. Given declining advan- 
tages in product technology, and Japan’s proven capabilities 
in process technology, American manufacturing companies 
have been forced to change their priorities. Within any man- 
ufacturing organization, quality and productivity, hence 
costs and competitiveness, depend on the integration of 
workers and machines into an efficient and effective produc- 
tion system. Highly automated plants will demand new 
ways of using skills, resolving conflicts, and making deci- 
sions. The emphasis on shared responsibility and decision- 
making in Japanese organizations appears to give them a 
head start in integrated production systems. Japan’s manu- 
facturers are more adept at utilizing the skills and capabili- 
ties of their work force, and are further along at integrating 
workers and machines—an important source of competitive 
advantage. 

In a given industry, job opportunities change with de- 
mand for the industry’s products, with shifting patterns of 
international competition, and with increases in labor 
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productivity. The latter stem not only from automation and 
work reorganization, but from products redesigned for eas- 
ier, cheaper manufacture. Rising worldwide demand for the 
output of a given industry will create new jobs only if 
demand rises more rapidly than productivity. From the per- 
spective of a national economy, net job creation also de- 
pends on trends in imports and exports and on foreign and 
domestic investments. Imports may displace domestic pro- 
duction; overseas investment by domestic companies may 
do the same. 

In any economy, new jobs are continually being created, 
old jobs eliminated. At the level of the firms, jobs are 
created as companies are established or expand, and jobs 
disappear as companies atrophy and die or move production 
overseas. Over time, automation, work redesign, and orga- 
nizational change help fewer workers produce more. If a 
firm cannot sell enough of the additional output, it may have 
to reduce its labor force. Even if it can increase sales, 
improvements in efficiency necessarily cut into future job 
opportunities. Aggregate economic growth provides the 
gross context for job creation and job destruction; the 
organization of work within the enterprise creates the fine 
structure. 

This article discusses factors which affect employment 
in two components of the U.S. electronics industry!'— 
consumer electronics (SIC 3651) and microelectronics 
(SIC 3674), touching briefly on computer manufacturing 
(sIc 3573).2 


Employment trends in electronics 


Employment in U.S. manufacturing has been essentially 
static since the late 1960’s, but declined relatively over the 
1974—84 period from 26 to 21 percent of the nonagricultural 
work force. However, in electronics, employment expanded 
rapidly over the period—although not in all parts of the 
industry. Employment has nearly doubled in microelectron- 
ics and has increased even faster in computers, while the 
consumer electronics category (which includes many types 
of products other than television sets) has shrunk. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows the number of employees and the 
percent of production workers in consumer electronics, mi- 
croelectronics, and computer and peripherals industries, 
1974, 1984, and the first 6 months of 1985: 


Number of employees 


1985, 
MEATY 1974 1984 _ first half 
Consumer electronics ....... 113,600 71,800 68,400 
IMIGTOGIECITONICS oar arcia.to cease 148,300 273,000 283,300 
Computers and peripherals ... 217,000 460,900 456,900 
Percent production workers 
1985, 
1974 1984 first half 
Consumer electronics ....... 74 68 66 
MICTOEIECITONICS «5 gee a, 51 43 41 
Computers and peripherals .. . 39 37 35 
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By mid-1985, the 808,600 workers in consumer electron- 
ics, microelectronics, and computer firms accounted for 
more than 4 percent of the U.S. manufacturing labor force. 
Although these firms make up only a portion of the electron- 
ics industry, they employ more than twice as many workers 
as the steel industry.? 

Chart 1 compares trends in labor productivity and produc- 
tion employment over the past decade for each of the three 
categories discussed in this article. (Productivity is plotted 
as value-added per production worker hour in inflation- 
adjusted terms.) Value-added productivity growth in con- 
sumer electronics—where employment declined—has 
roughly paralleled the all-manufacturing average. In con- 
trast, computer manufacture shows a rapid rise in employ- 
ment, with productivity rising almost as fast until the 
mid-1970’s. Many jobs have also been created in microelec- 
tronics, where productivity gains were again substantially 
above the all-manufacturing average. With both computers 
and microelectronics suffering from business slowdowns 
during 1985, layoffs have been common and total employ- 
ment has dropped.* No doubt these declines will prove tem- 
porary, with employment levels rebounding once the slump 
has passed, as occurred twice during the 1970’s for both the 
microelectronics and computer sectors. Over the long term, 
however, employment prospects in the U.S. computer in- 
dustry appear far better than those in microelectronics. 

Productivity trends are seldom unambiguous. Their sig- 
nificance can be questioned when technological change is as 
rapid as it has been in computers and peripherals and in 
microelectronics. In these sectors, product performance has 
advanced rapidly; today’s dollar buys far more capability 
than it did a few years ago.° In color television manufacture, 
technical change has been much slower, with intense price 
competition depressing value-added productivity measures 
compared with other U.S. industries over the 1965-82 pe- 
riod; the retail price index for color television sets increased 
by less than 5 percent, while that for all consumer durables 
more than doubled. Productivity on a unit output basis for 
color television manufacture has, however, risen far more 
rapidly than on a value-added basis. 

As chart 1 demonstrates, the portions of the electronics 
industry with the highest rates of value-added productivity 
growth (microelectronics and computers) also experienced 
the highest rates of employment growth. Rapid increases in 
productivity were associated with the creation of jobs, not 
their elimination. The reasons are straightforward: spurred 
by technological changes opening vast new markets, export 
as well as domestic, output in microelectronics and comput- 
ers has for many years grown at rates in the Vicinity of 
15 percent annually, far higher than the rate for all manufac- 
turing. In contrast, the domestic market for consumer elec- 
tronics grew less than half as fast, exports were small, and 
import penetration was severe; the value-added productivity 
measures for consumer electronics reflect the plight of an 
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Chart 1. Trends in productivity and production worker employment in consumer 
electronics, microelectronics, and computers, 1965-82 
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‘Value-added productivity per production worker hour (in 1972 dollars). 


SOURCE: 1977 and 1982 Census of Manufactures. 
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industry hard pressed by foreign competition and striving to 
make relatively standard products more cheaply. 

The examples of microelectronics and computers show 
that when technological change is rapid, rates of productiv- 
ity increase may be high while employment nonetheless 
rises. Similar correlations sometimes follow at the aggregate 
level; rates of unemployment may drop nationwide while 
productivity climbs, particularly if coupled with high invest- 
ment and the introduction of new technology. 


Consumer electronics 


In many respects, the manufacture of television sets, ac- 
counting for about half of U.S. consumer electronics em- 
ployment, can stand for the sector as a whole. Domestic 
employment in television manufacturing has been falling 
since the mid-1960’s. (See chart 2.) Jobs for production 
workers dropped by half between 1971 and 1981, despite a 
near doubling of output, from 5.4 million to 10.5 million 
television sets. During this period, a dozen U.S. manufac- 
turers either merged with Japanese or European producers or 
left the business; General Electric’s departure, announced 
late in 1985, will leave only two major U.S. firms. The U.S. 
industry now includes more than 10 foreign-owned compa- 
nies. While contributing to the employment totals in the 
chart, U.S. production by foreign-owned companies such as 
Sony or Gold Star tends to reflect higher fractions of foreign 


value-added than the output of American-owned firms such 
as Zenith or RCA. 

As television sales grew, apparent productivity on a unit 
output basis (measured as annual output divided by the 
number of production workers) jumped from 150 sets per 
worker in 1971 to 560 in 1981. In terms of value-added per 
production worker, productivity was up by about 40 per- 
cent—a trend similar to that for consumer electronics as a 
whole.® The productivity improvements came from multiple 
sources. As color television sets replaced black-and-white 
receivers, manufacturers introduced more highly automated 
production processes. Somewhat later, reductions in the 
number of parts—resulting from solid-state chassis de- 
signs—meant reduced labor content. Only 6 percent of the 
color television sets made in the United States were solid- 
state models in 1970, but by 1976 essentially all had been 
redesigned around transistors. The number of parts dropped 
by half or more—for example, from 1,023 components for 
a Panasonic color model in 1972 to 488 in 1976.’ Often, 
component insertion was mechanized at the same time. A 
good deal of the productivity growth during the 1970’s 
resulted from these interrelated changes in chassis design 
and manufacturing methods. Clearly, the causes of the em- 
ployment declines in television manufacturing extend well 
beyond import penetration or offshore assembly; the spread 


Chart 2. U.S. employment in television manufacturing, 1966-81 
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of solid-state chassis designs and automated manufacturing 
dramatically reduced labor requirements in this sector of the 
electronics industry. Import competition did have the effect 
of speeding the changes. 

Over the same period, American consumer electronics 
firms relocated many of their manufacturing operations to 
low-wage developing countries. While there are no precise 
numbers on foreign workers employed in these plants, the 
U.S. Department of Labor believes there may be more than 
30,000—a greater number than now employed in domestic 
television manufacture. As a result, the proportion of do- 
mestic value-added dropped during the 1970’s; more parts 
and subassemblies were produced overseas for final assem- 
bly in the United States, whether by American- or foreign- 
owned companies. Given these trends, simply dividing the 
total output of television sets by the number of employees 
overstates productivity gains (although value-added produc- 
tivity adjusts for this). By 1980, the United States imported 
more than $1 billion worth of circuit boards and picture 
tubes for color television sets, about one-third of the total 
value of domestic output. Two basic causes, then, account 
for the employment decline in television manufacture: 
greater labor productivity, achieved through product re- 
designs as well as automation; and transfers of labor- 
intensive operations overseas. Intense competitive pres- 
sures, centered on manufacturing costs, drove both trends. 

Improvements in productivity and manufacturing effi- 
ciency may eliminate jobs in the short term, but help to slow 
down job losses over the longer term. In 1974, for example, 
Matsushita, a Japanese company, bought Motorola’s money- 
losing Quasar television operations. Matsushita invested 
heavily in automated manufacturing (some of it in Mexico), 
redesigned Quasar’s product line; and reorganized shopfloor 
operations, with particular emphasis on quality contro] and 
employee participation programs. Greater labor productiv- 
ity and higher quality—stemming from new capital equip- 
ment and redesigned products as well as work reorganiza- 
tion—helped save the jobs of several thousand American 
workers. At the same time, the production process was more 
automated, cutting into job opportunities. Quasar’s invest- 
"ments in Mexico also came at the expense of job opportuni- 
ties for Americans. But without these steps, Quasar’s U.S. 
plants might have closed—at the cost of many more jobs. 

In the Quasar example, impacts on manufacturing effi- 
ciency had many sources; it is impossible to isolate and 
account with any precision for each. As chart 2 and the 
Quasar example illustrate, rationalization of production may 
improve manufacturing efficiency and keep some people at 
work while making others redundant. Prospects for avoiding 
displacement are far better in U.S. industries that are more 
technologically dynamic and are expanding more rapidly 
than consumer electronics. But nowhere can the tradeoffs 
between productivity and job opportunities be avoided. In 
general, productivity must rise to improve competitiveness. 


Unless output expands at least as fast, some jobs will 
vanish. 


Import and offshore production: How important? The 
U.S. consumer electronics industry has faced strong exter- 
nal competition since the late 1960’s, largely from produc- 
ers in the Far East. Half the U.S. consumer electronics 
market has been taken by imports; most products still assem- 
bled in the United States contain many imported compo- 
nents. Penetration of consumer electronics markets coin- 
cided with employment decline. For example, imports of 
black-and-white television sets rose from one-quarter to 
three-quarters of U.S. sales over the 1967—77 period. Im- 
ports of color television sets peaked in 1976 at a level nearly 
10 times greater than in 1967, then dropped because of 
quotas termed Orderly Marketing Agreements negotiated 
with Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan.® The quotas cut 
imports roughly in half. 

To what extent have imports cost U.S. jobs? First, we 
must determine the causes of import penetration. Imports 
may rise because demand exceeds domestic capacity or be- 
cause consumer preference shifts to foreign-made goods 
(perhaps they are judged better values). In the first case— 
exemplified by video cassette recorders, where U.S. capac- 
ity is zero—jobs may not be lost directly but the rate of 
increase in job opportunities may slow. In the second case, 
typified by imports of Japanese cars and to a lesser extent by 
sales of television sets, immediate decreases in employment 
are likely. 

Nor are the consequences of offshore production straight- 
forward. Today, the remaining American-owned television 
manufacturers all operate overseas production facilities. In 
addition to the attraction of low-wage labor, the U.S. tariff 
schedules serve to encourage offshore assembly. (Items 
806.30 and 807 permit re-imports with duties computed 
only on foreign value-added.) All wages and salaries paid 
overseas could be viewed as a loss to American labor and 
the U.S. gross domestic product. But what if American 
firms can only lower their costs and maintain or expand their 
markets by moving abroad? In some cases, American firms 
may seek offshore production to take advantage of low-cost 
labor. In other cases (computer plants in Western Europe, 
for example), U.S. manufacturers may wish to manufacture 
near their overseas customers. 

It is oversimple to argue that the total number of foreign 
workers engaged in production for shipment to the United 
States—whether employed by U.S. or foreign firms—rep- 
resents domestic employment loss. In most cases, U.S. con- 
sumer electronics firms had little choice concerning offshore 
production. Movement abroad was a defensive reaction, not 
a strategy aimed at expanding markets and improving prof- 
itability. To assume that jobs overseas substitute directly for 
U.S. employment is tantamount to assuming a stable com- 
petitive environment—not at all the case. Rather, employ- 
ment declines followed losses in competitiveness. American 
firms had higher costs than their rivals. They pursued the 
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obvious route: increases in automation to raise productivity 
at home, combined with transfers of labor-intensive opera- 
tions offshore. Only some companies survived; the others 
left the industry or were purchased by more successful man- 
ufacturers. In this complex chain of events, then, import 
competition must be counted as the primary cause of job 
losses in the U.S. consumer electronics industry. 


Microelectronics 


Since the mid-1950’s, U.S. employment in semiconduc- 
tor manufacture has increased rapidly, from a few thousand 
when production of transistors was just beginning, to more 
than 280,000 by the first half of 1985. (See chart 3.) In 
addition to merchant firms selling on the open market, the 
totals in the chart include captive production by vertically 
integrated manufacturers such as IBM and AT&T. During 
two periods, 1969-71 and 1974-75, employment dropped 
sharply as a result of recession. Since late 1984, total em- 
ployment in semiconductors has again been dropping, with 
the number of production workers falling more sharply. 
These recent declines come when the economy is not in 
recession; given the new strength of Japanese competition, 
it appears that the microelectronics sector has entered a new 
phase in its evolution. 

The proportion of production workers in the U.S. mi- 
croelectronics industry dropped from 66 percent of the total 


work force in 1963 to slightly more than 40 percent in 1985. 
American semiconductor manufacturers, particularly the 
merchant firms, have been moving labor-intensive assembly 
operations offshore for years; technological advance has 
contributed to the shift toward skilled and professional jobs 
in the United States. Demand for technicians and other 
nonproduction workers has risen with each succeeding gen- 
eration of more sophisticated (and expensive) fabrication 
equipment. With movement through large-scale and now 
very large-scale integration, design and development of new 
circuits has become far more complex and time consuming; 
the ranks of engineering and R&D personnel have grown 
much faster than those of unskilled and semiskilled produc- 
tion employees. 


Imports and offshore manufacturing. In comparing cur- 
rent layoffs, particularly for production workers, with those 
in previous downturns, one major difference is this: 
Japanese competition was not a factor during the 1970’s. 
Today, Japanese firms account for substantial fractions of 
world market share for some types of devices, holding 85— 
90 percent of the burgeoning worldwide merchant market 
for 256K RAM memory chips. (Note, however, that this 
percentage excludes devices produced by such companies as 
AT&T for internal use.) Furthermore, huge investments by 
Japanese semiconductor manufacturers over the last few 
years have created a great deal of overcapacity. This excess 


Chart 3. U.S. employment in semiconductors and related devices, 1963-84 
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capacity, as much as 30 or 40 percent for some types of 
chips, aggravated the price cutting that has been endemic in 
the industry. After informal complaints against the Japanese 
going back a number of years, U.S. semiconductor manu- 
facturers filed three major trade-related complaints with the 
Federal Government over a 4-month period in 1985. Partly 
in consequence, Japanese firms have been cutting back on 
shipments to the United States, while also accelerating their 
investments here—paralleling their earlier investments in 
consumer electronics. 

Imports are not new to this sector. In 1971, the United 
States exported twice as many semiconductors as it im- 
ported, but by 1982 imports exceeded exports. Do the trends 
now visible portend job losses? Will employment suffer 
here as in consumer electronics? The answer is no, at least 
not over the next decade. There are two reasons. First, 
despite the current sales slump, worldwide demand for mi- 
croelectronic devices will continue to grow over the longer 
term. Although the Japanese have made substantial inroads, 
American firms retain more than half of worldwide sales, 
and are still in a position of technical leadership in some if 
not all varieties of integrated circuits. Second, U.S. semi- 
conductor firms have exported much more agressively than 
consumer electronics manufacturers. Moreover, about 
three-quarters of all U.S. imports of microelectronic devices 
consist of intra-corporate transfers by American-owned 
firms—that is, re-imports after offshore processing. Off- 
shore employment may continue to rise, and perhaps con- 
tinue to increase faster than domestic employment, but U.S. 
jobs in microelectronics should rise as well. Nonetheless, 
total employment in the sector could continue to grow while 
the number of production jobs declines. 

American semiconductor firms transferred labor-intensive 
“back-end” operations overseas—primarily assembly steps 
such as wire bonding and encapsulation—at a rapid pace 
beginning in the 1960’s. During that decade alone, U.S. 
companies established more than 50 foreign manufacturing 
plants.? Wafers, fabricated domestically, were shipped to 
low-wage sites, mostly in Asia, for the final stages in proc- 
essing, then returned to the United States or sent on to other 
markets. In recent years, U.S. merchant manufacturers have 
carried out perhaps 90 percent of all assembly work over- 
seas. !° 

The reason is simple. Typical estimates for the 1970's 
indicated that production costs could be cut in half 
through offshore assembly. 11 Given these potential savings, 
cost/price competition became the primary motive for such 
investments; American semiconductor firms moved off- 
shore to reduce costs and expand markets. Once the first 
U.S. manufacturer invested in low-wage countries, others 
followed. With questionable prospects for automation dur- 
ing the 1960’s and early 1970’s, and a rate of technological 
advance that threatened to render investments in automated 
equipment obsolete, the choice was plain: move offshore or 
be undersold. In contrast to consumer electronics, the com- 


petitors in microelectronics were American firms almost 
exclusively; large-scale foreign investments by U.S. manu- 
facturers predated Japanese thrusts in microelectronics by 
more than a decade. If in the case of consumer electronics, 
offshore manufacturing was a reaction to import competi- 
tion, in microelectronics the motives were offensive. 

Because most offshore jobs are filled by assembly work- 
ers, overseas manufacturing has contributed to the declining 
fraction of production employees in the United States. U.S. 
firms employ perhaps three-quarters as many people in their 
foreign operations as they do here; but, while only 40 per- 
cent of the domestic jobs are in production, the figure is 
more than 80 percent for offshore plants.'? As a result, 
American companies employ many more production work- 
ers overseas than at home—roughly 150,000, compared 
with about 115,000. Although domestic jobs more than 
doubled during the 1970’s, offshore employment grew even 
faster. 

To what extent do foreign workers employed in the over- 
seas operations of U.S. firms, or the employees of foreign- 
owned companies which export to the United States, stand 
for job opportunities lost to Americans? In contrast to off- 
shore facilities, most of which are in Asia, point-of-sale 
plants in industrialized countries have been established 
largely for strategic reasons: market access, customer li- 
aison, and, sometimes, the avoidance of import barriers. 
While these point-of-sale plants have arguably small conse- 
quences for U.S. employment, offshore investments driven 
by lower wages directly displace American workers, just as 
in consumer electronics. Periodically, speculation arises 
that advances in automated production equipment will mean 
that American firms can return back-end processing to the 
United States. With more automation, the labor cost advan- 
tages of offshore sites diminish, although they may not 
vanish. But even when costs remain lower overseas, strate- 
gic advantages—similar to those for point-of-sale plants in 
other industrialized countries—may mean that American 
companies will bring some of their production back home. ie 
If they do (keeping in mind that it is automation that would 
make this possible), the result is not likely to be an in- 
crease in jobs for production workers. Employment is far 
more likely to increase for engineers, technicians, and 
supervisors. 


The production system. The picture outlined above is not 
quite so simple as it might seem. Generalizations about the 
microelectronics industry conceal a good deal of diversity 
within. Low production costs are far more important for 
some firms than for others. Companies that depend on 
product leadership must develop manufacturing systems 
geared to device technologies pushing the state of the art. 
Those with broad product lines will place greater stress on 
costs and quality. Needless to say, no microelectronics man- 
ufacturer can neglect costs or quality; the question is one of 
priorities. Still, unique product designs—for example, a 
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microprocessor with capabilities outstripping those of the 
rest of the industry—will generate competitive advantages 
almost irrespective of manufacturing costs. 

Nonetheless, in microelectronics as in any industry, uni- 
que products remain the exception; generally, manufactur- 
ing capabilities are critical for competitive success. Mi- 
croelectronics, first of all, is an industry where product and 
process knowhow interact more closely than in perhaps any 
other. As an example, in mid-1984, Trilogy Systems aban- 
doned its attempts to achieve wafer-scale integration, which 
would have increased scale and complexity by factors of 100 
or more—companies must be able not only to design but to 
build new types of devices. More than this, quality has 
become, since the end of the 1970’s, central to competitive 
dynamics. As in many other industries, Japanese manufac- 
turers made quality and reliability a major element in their 
export strategies. This helped Japanese semiconductor firms 
penetrate U.S. markets. They concentrated on standard 
devices such as memory chips, meeting or undercutting the 
prices of American manufacturers while offering better 
quality, hence better value. 

What does it take to achieve high quality in the production 
of integrated circuits? Certainly it takes good manufacturing 
equipment. Japanese semiconductor firms purchased most 
of their equipment from the same vendors that supplied the 
U.S. industry; hence they had no advantage on the factory 
floor as far as equipment was concerned. Integrated circuits 
from different manufacturers do differ in design, even when 
functionally identical. Design details influence costs and 
quality; Japanese firms made design choices aimed at qual- 
ity and reliability, sometimes at the expense of cost or per- 
formance. But more than this, Japan’s factory system as a 
whole—plant layout, integration of people into the produc- 
tion process, task allocations, management style, and inter- 
nal training and retraining programs—leads to high quality 
as well as low costs. From a systems perspective, their 
production processes helped Japan’s semiconductor manu- 
facturers to penetrate world markets, competing success- 
fully with American firms that had the lead—and still do— 
in many functional aspects of circuit design. 


Do imports, technology cost U.S. jobs? 


Import competition, automation, and offshore investment 
take place in a context of global shifts in market structure, 
with long-term consequences for jobs and job opportunities 
in a national economy, as well as immediate impacts on 
workers, firms, and industries. In expanding markets, a firm 
that can respond quickly to new opportunities anywhere in 
the world may be able to increase exports and consolidate its 
position. During the 1970’s, for example, American semi- 
conductor manufacturers capitalized on the shift toward 
metal-oxide-semiconductor integrated circuits ahead of their 
foreign rivals. In doing so, they created many new job 
opportunities for Americans, unskilled as well as skilled. 
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In consumer electronics, particularly television manufac- 
ture, the dynamic has been far different. Much of the 
technology is conventional, accessible to firms in many 
parts of the world. Markets grow more slowly. In the United 
States, competition at the retail level has been fierce, with 
prices declining relative to other consumer durables. As 
productivity increased, employment declined. Overall, 
then, while employment in the U.S. electronics industry has 
grown, the increases have been far from uniform. Few of the 
workers who once made vacuum tubes found work in 
microelectronics. 

Of course, growth and technological change in electron- 
ics also exert influences far beyond this industry. Computer 
manufacturing, where U.S. competitiveness remains high, 
has seen rapid employment increase with simultaneous pro- 
ductivity improvements. At the same time, advances in 
computer systems have created and destroyed vast numbers 
of jobs in other industries. 

Chart 4 illustrates employment growth in computer man- 
ufacture, including peripherals. Even more than in mi- 
croelectronics, the trend has been away from production 
employees and toward more skilled workers and profession- 
als. Unlike either semiconductors or consumer electronics, 
neither imports nor offshore production has as yet affected 
employment greatly. American computer firms have in- 
vested heavily overseas, but foreign plants generally serve 
foreign markets. As in microelectronics, some foreign pro- 
duction may substitute for exports from the United States. 
But in industrialized (and some developing) countries, 
American firms often must invest in manufacturing facilities 
if they expect to sell in volume, limiting the extent to which 
point-of-sale plants can be viewed as displacing domestic 
workers. Imports of peripherals and components have been 
more important; many disc drives and terminals now come 
from overseas. 

In computers, competitive threats lie well in the future. !4 
But in consumer electronics, U.S. competitiveness began to 
slip 20 years ago. Employment typically falls when indus- 
tries lose ground in either domestic or international markets. 
Even if aggregate economic growth brings greater demand, 
only the more efficient companies can take full advantage; 
firms seldom have any choice but to adopt new technolo- 
gies, process as well as product, if they wish to remain 
competitive. Those that move quickly (but not too quickly) 
may be able to gain an edge over their rivals through effi- 
ciency improvements or differentiated product designs. 
Companies may be forced to automate or pursue alternative 
routes to lower costs and greater productivity simply to 
survive. Such strategies have enabled Zenith and RCA, the 
two largest American color television manufacturers, to 
maintain their approximate market shares, but to do so, they 
had to cut their payrolls. If modernizing production facilities 
and moving offshore costs U.S. jobs in the short term, such 
strategies may help maintain the total market for American- 
made products over the longer term. 


Chart 4. U.S. employment in computer and peripheral equipment manufacturing, 1955-84 
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Like all technical change, then, advances in electronics 
will continue to bring a mix of positive and negative out- 
comes. Firms manufacturing electronics products will, for 
some years, continue to create substantial numbers of new 
jobs. In U.S. manufacturing as a whole, however, jobs—at 
least for production workers—may go down in absolute 
terms. A major source of decline in employment opportuni- 
ties will be redesigned production systems utilizing comput- 
ers and computer networks along with other tools for im- 
proving organizational efficiency. 

For firms determined to maintain their competitiveness in 
world markets while retaining a production base in high- 
~ wage economies, computer-assisted automation will be nec- 
essary but not, by itself, sufficient. To be successful, these 
companies will have to redesign their product lines with 
greater manufacturing efficiency as a primary goal. Product 
engineers will have to work more closely with manufactur- 
ing engineers. Technical staffs will have to work effectively 
with shopfloor employees—learning from them during the 
design stage and, at later stages, helping production em- 
ployees operate the system in something approximating op- 
timal fashion. In the recent past, Japanese companies have 
done a better job at this than American (or European) firms. 
Some Japanese firms have nearly erased the interface be- 
tween design and manufacturing, while building corporate 
organizations that effectively utilize available human re- 


sources, including the capabilities of “unskilled” workers. 
This has been a major source of Japanese competitiveness in 
consumer electronics and microelectronics.!° While we 
prefer to stress similarities rather than differences between 
Japanese and Western management styles, it seems clear 
that the Japanese are well ahead in introducing more highly 
integrated production systems. A major reason is decision- 
making processes that lend themselves to conflict resolution 
and the development of shared values, necessary attributes 
of integrated systems. Designing products for manufactur- 
ing efficiency will be one of the keys to competitive success 
for American firms over the next few decades. So will 
integration of workers—at all levels, but particularly on the 
shop floor—into the production process. 

Only by using labor effectively and efficiently—which 
often means changes both in product design and in the 
production system—can firms in high-wage economies 
maintain their international competitiveness. Not all firms 
will be successful. Some workers, companies, industries, 
and regions will lose out. Unskilled and semiskilled manu- 
facturing workers are in the greatest jeopardy. 

How can the negative impacts be minimized, while capi- 
talizing on the potentials of new technology? The relation- 
ships between technical change, employment, and interna- 
tional competition may be complex, but from the standpoint 
of public policy, many of the negative effects are quite 
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predictable. Adjustment problems cannot be avoided, but 
governments can prepare for them, both to ease the in- 
evitable shifts and to help maintain the competitive ability of 
domestic industries. Because shifts in industrial structure 
bring new jobs with new skill requirements, it may be time 


to rethink both public and private programs of training, 
retraining, and education. With jobs and job opportuni- 
ties for production workers declining, it may be time to 
rethink the meaning of work in advanced industrial 
societie OC 
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Work experience profile, 1984: 
the effects of recovery continue 


SHIRLEY J. SMITH 


The number of persons holding jobs during all or part of the 
year rose to 121.1 million during 1984, up 3.6 million from 
1983. This was the largest single-year increase in 35 years. 
As the economy continued to improve in the wake of the 
recession of 1981—82, there were also indications that the 
work year of those employed had lengthened, the preva- 
lence of unemployment had diminished, and its average 
duration had lessened. 

These findings were derived from the work experience 
survey, conducted each March as a supplement to the Cur- 
rent Population Survey, the monthly nationwide household 
survey which measures the changes in the size of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment. While the monthly 
measurements permit officials to closely monitor the pulse 
of the American economy, the March supplement provides 
a different perspective. Its retrospective questions covering 
the entire previous calendar year provide unique information 
on the labor force behavior of the population, on the extent 
to which each member, age 16 and over, worked or sought 
work during the year, and on income derived from employ- 
ment and other sources. 

The work experience profile is particularly informative in 
describing the labor force activity of groups whose work 
patterns are discontinuous or habitually irregular. Given the 
large movements in and out of the labor force each month, 
the March supplement normally identifies a much larger 
“economically active population” than does the monthly 
count. For example, 121.1 million adults were identified in 
the March 1985 survey as having worked for some period 
during 1984, while the average of the 12 monthly measure- 
ments was just 105.0 million. The total number of persons 
shown by the March supplement to have been unemployed 
for some portion of 1984 was 2.5 times as large as was the 
number encountering unemployment in the average month 
(that is, 21.5 million versus 8.5 million). 

During 1984, the economic recovery took an irregular 
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path. The first half of the year was characterized by a strong 
surge of employment and corresponding declines in unem- 
ployment, both of which slowed during the summer months. 
During the final quarter, there was a modest upswing in 
employment, but it was not matched by proportionate de- 
clines in joblessness.' In light of these developments, it is 
particularly useful to examine the year’s work experience 
profile for the many persons who entered or left the eco- 
nomic arena. 


Population and employment growth 


Although by early 1984 the economy had already under- 
gone a full year of recovery, it continued to grow rapidly. 
Workers appeared to be making up for lost time, both in 
terms of net entries into the job market and also through 
shifts to longer work hours. The continuing influx of women 
into the economic arena, and pressures of population 
growth, combined with the strong economic recovery to 
accelerate labor force growth. 

The adult population (aged 16 and over) grew by about 
1 percent during the year, the pace being roughly four times 
as great for Hispanics and about twice as fast for blacks as 
for whites. The following tabulation shows the 1983-84 
percent increases in the population aged 16 and over, per- 
sons employed at all during the year, and those employed 
year round, full time, by selected characteristics: 

Civilian non- 


Employment 
institutional 


population Total Ghee bab 
Total ad: tim cece cts 1.0 3.0 S55 
Men. rere te: 1.1 jap) ehal 
Women. oesie sore 0.9 4.0 S22 
Wile 0095 ste oneseeze) orep> 0.8 2S 5.1 
BlaCK proto ss osetia of: 1.7 6.1 7.4 
Hispanic..........-- 3.3 Shs: 6.9 


The character of population growth within each group dif- 
fered, affecting its potential contribution to the work force. 
The growth of the white population was concentrated in the 
age range 25 and above, and was offset to a large degree by 
a contraction of the group 16-24 years of age. The number 
of black teenagers also declined, but of blacks aged 20 and 
above, the population increased. The population of Hispanic 
origin, whose expansion results as much from immigration 
of adults as from natural increase, registered gains at all ages 
16 and over. Hence, the pool from which potential entrants 
were likely to be drawn was somewhat older for whites than 
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for the other two groups. Each demographic group ex- 
panded most rapidly within the age range 25-44, where 
baby-boom cohorts and recent immigrants are concentrated. 
It is in this age range that life cycle pressures to obtain and 
hold employment are normally most acute. 

As the health of the economy continued to improve, the 
share of the working-age population holding jobs during the 
year rose from less than 67 to more than 68 percent, with the 
pace of growth for women nearly twice that for men. (See 
table 1.) Nonetheless, because the labor force activity of 
men has been decreasing in the recent past, even the small 
increase shown in 1984 is noteworthy. 

The number of black and Hispanic workers with full- or 
part-year jobs was sharply higher in 1984 than in the previ- 
ous year, reflecting both the very rapid growth of their 
population and a greater potential for recovery from the 
recent recession.” Whereas the number of whites who were 
in the labor force at some time during the year grew by 2.5 
percent, that of blacks increased by 6.1 percent and Hispan- 
ics, by 5.5 percent. 

Looked at another way, the growth of the economically 
“active” population (persons working or looking for work 


during the year) exceeded that of the total working-age 
population aged 16 and over, for all groups except men. 
(See table 2.) The size of the expansion of the year’s female 
work force was more than twice the increase of their entire 
working-age population. The number of persons who held 
no job at all during the year declined across the board. Only 
one group of “inactives,” men not looking for work (more 
than half of whom were retired), showed even minor 
growth. 


Work schedules 

A record number of men (43.8 million) and women (26.6 
million) held year-round, full-time jobs (50 weeks or more 
per year, usually at 35 hours or more per week) during 1984. 
The growth rate of such employment was slightly more 
rapid for men than for women, and was considerably greater 
for blacks and Hispanics—with low initial representation in 
this category—than it was for whites. 

Men accounted for about 54 percent of the growth in 
employment between the last quarter of 1983 and the last 
quarter of 1984. However, because the work patterns of 
women are less regular, and their role in the labor force has 


Table 1. Work experience of the population during the year by extent of employment for men and women, 1983-84 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Extent of employment 


Civilian noninstitutional population 175,881 


Total who worked or looked for work 121,503 
Percent of the population 69.1 


Total who worked during the year! 117,575 
Percent of the population 66.8 


Full time2 90,606 
50 to 52 weeks 66,744 
48 to 49 weeks 2,278 
40 to 47 weeks 5,133 
27 to 39 weeks 5,633 
14 to 26 weeks 5,901 

1 to 13 weeks 4,918 


26,969 

50 to 52 weeks 10,297 
48 to 49 weeks ... 762 
40 to 47 weeks 2,339 
27 to 39 weeks 3,103 
14 to 26 weeks 4,513 
1 to 13 weeks 5,953 


Total who worked during the year’ (percent) 100.0 


Full time 2 771 
50 to 52 weeks 56.8 
48 to 49 weeks 1.9 
40 to 47 weeks 4.4 
27 to 39 weeks 48 
14 to 26 weeks 5.0 

1 to 13 weeks 4.2 


Part time3 22.9 
50 to 52 weeks 8.8 
48 to 49 weeks 0.6 
40 to 47 weeks 20 
27 to 39 weeks 26 
14 to 26 weeks 3.8 

1 to 13 weeks 5.1 


1Time worked includes paid vacation and sick leave. 
2Usually worked 35 hours or more per week. 
3Usually worked 1 to 34 hours per week. 
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124,117 
69.9 


121,148 
68.2 


94,312 
70,419 
2,451 
5,502 


No TE: These data reflect revised estimation procedures and are not comparable to data for 
December 1984 Issue. 


Table 2. Net changes between 1983 and 1984 by work pat- 
tern, sex, race, and Hispanic origin 

[Numbers in thousands] 

Work pattern Net change, 1983-84 


Population aged 
16 years and over 


Persons who worked or 
looked for work 


Total who worked during 


y' 

Full year (50 to 52 weeks) ... 
Full time 
Part time 

Part year (1 to 49 weeks) ... 
Full time 
Part time 

Total full-time workers 

Total part-time workers 


Total nonworkers 


Looked for work 
Did not look for work 


1 Persons of Hispanic origin include whites, blacks, and others (not shown). This ethnic 
classification is not mutually exclusive from the racial breakdown shown. 


been changing more rapidly than that of men, the record of 
work experience during the year gives quite a different pic- 
ture of their relative contributions to growth. Nearly 60 
percent of the additional 3.6 million persons holding jobs at 
some time during the year were women. (See table 2.) The 
proportion of all women reporting jobs rose from 57 percent 
in 1983 to 59 percent in 1984. The reviving economy also 
drew an additional 1.4 million men into the work force, 
raising the proportion of men with jobs to 78 percent. 

Most of the year’s entrants are, by definition, classed as 
part-year workers, as few of them manage to work 50 weeks 
or more. Thus, in a year with large employment increases, 
one would expect a large increase in the number of part-year 
workers. The fact that this classification declined by 
800,000 for men and grew by less than 1.2 million for 
women suggests that several million workers with part-year 
jobs in 1983 had moved on to full-year positions during 
1984. Indeed, 2.4 million additional men and 1.3 million 
additional women reported full-year, full-time work in 1984. 
Other evidence of the lengthening work year included a 

net decline in the representation of men in all less-intense 
work schedules, and a marked decline in the extent of year- 
round, part-time employment, especially for women. The 
modest increase in total part-time employment for women 
was more than offset by the withdrawal of men from this 
schedule, resulting in a contraction of the part-time work 
force. At the same time, full-time employment rose sharply, 
by more than 3.7 million persons, during the year. More 
than half (1.9 million) of this net increase was attributable 
to women. 

During 1984, 6 of 10 net entrants to the work force and 
more than half of the net additions to the full-time work 
force were women. Yet women contributed only about a 
third to the increase in year-round employment. 


Components of change in employment 


The work experience survey adds additional perspective 
to our understanding of the components of change. It illus- 
trates, for instance, which groups experience disproportion- 
ate gains within each work schedule category. For example, 
whites comprised 70 percent of the growth in the working 
age population between 1983 and 1984.° They supplied 72 
percent of the total net growth in employment and were 
responsible for 77 percent of the growth in full-time employ- 
ment, 79 percent of the growth in year-round jobs, and 82 
percent of the increase in year-round, full-time work. By 
contrast, blacks made up about 15 percent of the growth in 
the working age population but accounted for more than 
two-thirds of the growth in part-year work: a reflection of 
their continued high unemployment and labor force entry 
and exit rates, as well as their relatively youthful population. 
Hispanics (an ethnic group including blacks, whites, and 
others) accounted for 21 percent of the growth in popula- 
tion. They contributed just 11 percent to overall growth in 
employment during the year but 30 percent to the part-year 
work force. 

The proportion of men holding jobs during part or all of 
1984 was roughly 8 of 10 for both whites and Hispanics, but 
just 7 of 10 for blacks. Proportionately more white than 
black women held jobs during the year (59 versus 57 per- 
cent). However, black women were more likely than white 
women to hold year-round, full-time jobs if they did work 
(54 versus 47 percent). (See table 3.) 

Given the secular trend toward early retirement, it was not 
clear how responsive the elderly workers would be to im- 
provements in overall labor demand. As table 4 indicates, 
women aged 60 and over showed no greater inclination to 
hold jobs in 1984 than they had in 1983. There was a modest 
increase in employment among men aged 60 to 61, but job 
holding at older ages continued to drop. Yet among those 
older persons who continued to work, there appeared to be 
some lengthening of the average work year, with a rise in 
the proportion of “active” men 55 to 64 and of “active” 
women 60 to 64 holding year-round, full-time jobs. 

Not surprisingly, younger workers—who had experi- 
enced the sharpest job cutbacks in the early 1980’s—regis- 
tered significant gains in work experience in 1984, as well 
as in full-year, full-time employment. Persons 35 to 59, the 
groups registering the least expansion in these areas in 1984, 
had experienced the least job loss during the recession. 


The unemployment picture 


About 21.5 million persons, or 17 percent of all who 
worked or looked for work during 1984, experienced some 
unemployment. (See table 5.) This was a marked decline 
from the peak figure (22 percent) registered in 1982, but still 
higher than that registered in the 1978-79 period (less than 
16 percent). The proportions encountering some unemploy- 
ment during the year were 18.1 percent for men and 16.5 
percent for women. When the added effect of racial dispar- 
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ities is considered, the figures range from about 15 percent 
for white women to 29 percent for black men. (See table 6.) 
Values for the Hispanic community, which includes whites, 
blacks, and others, fell within this range. 

Overall, about 16 percent of all whites, nearly 27 percent 
of all blacks, and about 23 percent of all Hispanics experi- 
enced one or more spells of joblessness during 1984. For 
each group, this was the lowest level recorded since 1979. 

The incidence of unemployment during 1984 varied con- 
siderably by industry, as the figures below for wage and 
salary workers show: 


Percent with 


Industry unemployment 

Ota Os Sa eee ee le eee ake Settee 15.9 
PASTICUICUIC seme custo ne sce eae ie Onset Fete OTS eke 28.8 
VENI OMe eC ree ote ee are eee area aio Mares oe ot 23.6 
Consthiction Ne. HR ae RE as Fe ae 35.1 
Manufacturing vie.43 2<.slaserae thar: caer ti Leo 
Durable : 2000S bs af esp aieaesacusose Roxas Soar: 16.6 
INONGUTaDle - COOUS Se fk asa oe ogra 18.2 
Transportation and public utilities ............. 11.4 
Wbolesalevand retatl trades eyes y-ucie ene oke 17.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ............ 9.2 
NELVICCS Ue Ret eR ee tase oe eevee ee 12.6 
Publictadministration so HPN ose a 715 


More than a third of all construction workers and nearly 3 
of 10 persons in agriculture reported spells of joblessness, 
once again establishing these as the industries in which 
workers are most prone to encounter some unemployment. 
The decline in unemployment since the recession has been 
most notable in durable goods manufacturing, where 16.6 
percent of the workers encountered some unemployment 
during 1984, down from 27.6 percent in 1982. The corre- 
sponding 2-year decline for construction workers was less 
than 6 percentage points, and for agriculture, less than 2. 
Agriculture was the only industry to register an absolute 
decline in employment between 1983 and 1984. 

The extent of unemployment obviously affects the share 
of the total labor force able to work year round, and this is 
most apparent when one looks at the data by occupation. As 
table 7 illustrates, a low unemployment figure (such as was 
reported by executive, administrative, and managerial occu- 
pations, or by farm operators and managers) is likely to be 
associated with high proportions of year-round, full-time 
workers. However, the high unemployment occupations 
(such as the construction trades, operators, fabricators, and 
laborers) show a greater concentration of workers in part- 
year schedules. 

At most, 4 of 5 workers in any occupational group shown 
held year-round, full-time jobs. In several occupations, in- 
cluding services (except for the protective services), con- 
struction trades, handlers, equipment cleaners and helpers, 
farmworkers and related occupations, and forestry and fish- 
ing occupations, fewer than half worked full time for the 
entire year. Most of these occupations were characterized by 
unusually high turnover and high unemployment. 
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Duration of unemployment. Of those experiencing some 
unemployment during the year, about 14 percent held no job 
whatsoever during that period. However, the figure for 
blacks was nearly 27 percent, reflecting the difficulties 
which blacks—especially the younger ones—face in find- 
ing jobs. (See table 6.) 

For the most part, spells of unemployment during 1984 
were somewhat shorter than those reported in 1983. The 
median length of time spent in search of a job (including 
multiple spells) dropped by 1.4 weeks, to 12.8 weeks. 
Whites and Hispanics each experienced a 1.6-week reduc- 


Table 3. Work experience of the population during the year 
by race, Hispanic origin, and sex, 1983-84 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Extent of employment, race, and 
Hispanic origin 


White 


Civilian noninstitutional population . . 
Total who worked or looked for 


Percent of the population 
Total who worked during the year! 
Percent of the population 


Total who worked during the year! 
Full time? 
50 to 52 weeks 
27 to 49 weeks 
1 to 26 weeks 


50 to 52 weeks 
27 to 49 weeks 
1 to 26 weeks 


Black 


Civilian noninstitutional population . . 
Total who worked or looked for 


Percent of the population 
Total who worked during the year! 
Percent of the population 


Total who worked during the year! 
Full time? 
50 to 52 weeks 
27 to 49 weeks 
1 to 26 weeks 


50 to 52 weeks 
27 to 49 weeks 
1 to 26 weeks 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional population . . 
Total who worked or looked for 


Percent of the population 
Total who worked during the year! 
Percent of the population 


Total who worked during the year! 
Full time? 


50 to 52 weeks 
27 to 49 weeks 
1 to 26 weeks 


1Time worked includes paid vacation and sick leave. 
2Usually worked 35 hours or more per week. 
3Usually worked 1 to 34 hours per week. 


Note: These data reflect revised estimation procedures and are not comparable to data for 
prior years. Data for 1983 have been retabulated and differ from data previously published in the 
December 1984 issue. Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both 
the white and black population groups. 


Hg 4. Extent of employment by sex and age, 1983 and 


Percent of population 16 
and over who worked 
during the year 


Percent of year’s work force 
with year-round, 
full time jobs 


16 to 17 
18 to 19 


tion in the median duration of unemployment. Blacks con- 
tinued to report the longest spells, and the decline in their 
median length of unemployment amounted to just one-half 
week. This apparent stagnation masked the contradictory 
experiences among men and women. While the median 
spell for black women diminished by 3.4 weeks, and was 
the most impressive improvement registered, that for black 
men actually rose by 1.7 weeks, the only duration figure to 
rise during 1984. 


Unemployment and family income. The following text 
tabulation shows the median income (exclusive of noncash 
transfers) for various types of families, by presence or ab- 
sence of unemployment during the year: 


At least one 


No member member with some 
unemployed unemployment 
Median Percent Median Percent 
Family structure family in family in 
income poverty income poverty 
Married-couple families . $33,960 4.1 S251 13 12.0 
Families maintained by: 
Women.-% - eran 17,225 0 178 10,427 41.6 
IWienine ee Grstaern as ° 27,083 6.0 17,17355.2159 
Persons not living 
in families ..... 16,320 9.3 S15) 52.7 


It should be noted that these groups are far from homoge- 
neous: each has its own age and racial makeup. A dispropor- 
tionate share of married-couple families are white, whereas 
families maintained by women are disproportionately black. 
In general, persons living alone are relatively young or old. 
And of course, unearned income (such as unemployment 
compensation, disability, military and Social Security bene- 
fits, and earnings on investments) affect each group’s me- 
dian differently. 

Still, certain patterns are unmistakable. Within any given 
group, households are at least twice as likely to be classed 
as having income below the poverty line if some member 
experiences unemployment during the year. For example, in 
the absence of unemployment, less than 18 percent of the 


households maintained by women were classified as being 
in poverty. Where some unemployment had occurred during 
the year more than half qualified as being “in poverty.” 
Even among married-couple households, where the general 
incidence of poverty is relatively low, the families with 
some unemployment during the year were much more likely 
to be in poverty than those reporting no unemployment. 


Nonworkers 


To round out the picture of economic activity during 
1984, it is interesting to consider the segment of the adult 
population which held no job at all during the year. There 
were 56.5 million such persons, of which slightly more than 
two-thirds (68 percent) were women. Only 5 percent of the 
nonworkers were reported as having made any attempt to 
find employment during the year. Overall, 3 of 10 nonwork- 
ers reported that they were retired, a figure which is proba- 


Table 5. Extent of unemployment during the year by sex, 
1983-84 


Extent of unemployment 


Total who worked or looked for work . 
Percent with unemployment ..... 


Total with unemployment ......- 
Did not work but looked for work 
1to 14 weeks .....--.00-> 
15 weeks or more .......+> 


Worked during the year ......- 
Median weeks of unemploy- 
ment for all workers ....- 
Year-round workers! with 1 or 
2 weeks of unemployment . . 
Part-year workers? with 
unemployment .......+--- 
1to 4 weeks .........05- 
5to 10 weekS.........-- 
11 to 14 weeks .........- 
15 to 26 weeks .......--- 
27 weeks or more ......+-- 


With 2 spells or more of 
unemployment .......--++ 

Qspells ......eeee seers 
3 spells or more ....-.+-+ 


Did not work but looked for work 
1to 14 weeks ........+-: 
15 weeks or more......-- 


Worked during the year ......- 
Year-round workers! with 1 or 
2 weeks of unemployment . . 
Part-year workers? with 
unemployment .......++-- 
1to4weeks.......---+- 

5 to 10 weeks .........-: 
11 to 14 weeks.......--- 
15 to 26 weeks .......--> 
27 weeks or more......-- 


With 2 spells or more of 
unemployment ........+++ 

Qspells ......ceeeee ees 
3 spells or more .....---- 


1Worked 50 or 51 weeks. 
2Worked less than 50 weeks. 
Note: These data reflect revised estimation procedures and are not comparable to data for 


prior years. Data for 1983 have been retabulated and differ from data previously published in the 
December 1984 issue. 
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bly understated because retired women often report them- 
selves as homemakers. Retirees made up at least a third of 
the nonworking white population, but were much less 
prevalent in the black and Hispanic groups. 


Table 6. Extent of unemployment during the year by race, 
Hispanic origin, and sex, 1983-84 
[Numbers in thousands} 


Extent of unemployment, 
race, and Hispanic origin 


White 


Total who worked or looked for work . 
Percent with unemployment 


Total with unemployment 
Did not work but looked for work 1,930 
Worked during the year 15,531 
Median weeks of unem- 
ployment for all workers .... k 12.2 


Total who worked during the 
year (percent) 
Year-round workers! with 1 or 2 
weeks of unemployment 
Part-year workers? with 
unemployment 
1 to 4 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks 
15 weeks or more 


With 2 spells or more of 
unemployment 


Black 


Total who worked or looked for work . 
Percent with unemployment 


Total with unemployment 
Did not work but looked for work 
Worked during the year 
Median weeks of unemploy- 
ment for all workers 


Total who worked during the 
year (percent) 
Year-round workers! with 1 or 2 
weeks of unemployment 
Part-year workers? with 
unemployment 
1 to 4 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks 


Hispanic origin 


Total who worked or looked for work . 
Percent with unemployment 


Total with unemployment 
Did not work but looked for work 
Worked during the year 
Median weeks of unemploy- 
ment for all workers 


Total who worked during the 
year (percent) : 
Year-round workers! with 1 or 2 
weeks of unemployment 
Part-year workers? with 
unemployment 
1 to 4 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks 


With 2 spells or more of unem- 


1Worked 50 weeks or more. 
2Worked less than 50 weeks. 


Note: These data reflect revised estimation procedures and are not comparable to data for 
prior years. Data for 1983 have been retabulated and differ from data previously published in the 
December 1984 issue. Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
because data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both 
the white and black population groups. 
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The single most frequently cited reason for refraining 
from work was home responsibilities. These were cited by 
nearly 2 of 3 of the Hispanic women, slightly more than half 
of the white women, and slightly more than a third of the 
black women who did not hold jobs. Roughly a quarter of 
all inactive black and Hispanic men explained their nonpar- 
ticipation in terms of illness or disability; fewer than 
20 percent of white men cited these reasons. Because of 
their relative youth, blacks and Hispanics were more likely 
than whites to cite school attendance or inability to find 
work as the primary cause of their inactivity. 

During 1984, there was record growth in the work force, 
as women, blacks, and Hispanics established stronger foot- 
ing within the economic arena. However, white men made 
the most significant gains, especially with regard to year- 
round, full-time employment. 

There was ample evidence of a lengthened work year, 
both with respect to numbers of weeks worked and a decline 


Table 7. incidence of unemployment, and proportion of 
workers on various work schedules, by occupation of 
longest job in 1984 


Occupation longest held 


Managerial, professional specialty 

OCCUNaHONS hinctieten. ochiccus 
Executive, administrators, 
MaNnagenal 7.7 Fis oe fas a 
Professional specialty 

OCCUPRHONS. 05. ccicic's sinseietna to : 


Technical, sales, and administrative 
SUPDON it his ate- in sedate ye 
Technicians and related 
BUppoltinees Wea see aa 
Sales occupations ........... 
Administrative support, 
including clerical ............ 


Service occupations ............ 
Private household ............ 
Protective services ........... 


Precision production, craft, and 
SOAN <i SeQike ee seca 
Mechanics and repairers ....... 
Construction trades ........... 
Other precision production, 
craft, and repair ............ 


Operators, fabricators, and 

VADOREEE on, a nies sarc tee 
Machine operators, assemblers, 
WSPOCIOS 55 chs todas glen cee 
Transportation and material 

(OVNG eniemestonus cccnieack 


Farming, forestry, and fishing ..... 
Farm operators and managers . . 
Farmworkers and related 

OCCUPATIONS a curvismes curmaae 
Forestry and fishing 
OCGUBANONS | 7s. bases tretmnincise 


Armed forces occupations? ....... 


150 to 52 weeks. 
2Less than 50 weeks. 


SBecause these data exclude persons living on military bases and include those 
discharged from the military, they are not fully representative of the armed forces population. 


in usual part-time schedules. Most demographic groups 
shared in the year’s gains, but black men continued to report 
very serious unemployment problems. O 


FOOTNOTES—— 


ISee Richard M. Devens, Jr., Carol Boyd Leon, and Debbie L. Sprinkle, 
“Employment and unemployment in 1984: a second year of strong growth 
in jobs,” Monthly Labor Review, February 1985, pp. 3-15. 


2During 1984, the proportion of whites with some employment during 
the year rose to within half a percentage point of the level registered in 
1979. The proportion of blacks with jobs during all or part of the year was 
a full percentage point below, and for Hispanics, 2.3 percentage points 
below the figure reported in 1979. 


3In reality, the population weights and estimates, and age references 
from the March survey correspond with survivors to that month, rather than 
all persons alive during the previous year. Thus, year-to-year population 
growth is measured from March 1984 to March 1985. 


Rise in mothers’ labor force activity 
includes those with infants 


HOWARD HAYGHE 


The notion that mothers of preschool-aged children, espe- 
cially infants, usually stay out of the labor force at least until 
their youngest child has entered elementary school has 
changed rapidly during the 1980's. At mid-decade, nearly 
half of the mothers are either entering or reentering the work 
force soon after giving birth. By the time their youngest 
child is 4 years of age, 60 percent are in the work force. This 
report introduces a newly expanded series of statistics that 
traces some of the profound changes that have occurred in 
the labor force participation rates of the mothers of young 
children.! 


Married mothers 


In March 1985, nearly half of all wives (husband present) 
with infant children 1 year old or under were in the labor 
force, compared with only 31 percent in 1975. The propor- 
- tion rises significantly until the youngest child reaches 
school age. Fifty-four percent of the mothers of 2-year-olds 
were working or looking for work in March, as were 62 
percent of those with 5-year-olds. For mothers of school-age 
children the proportion ranged between 64 and 71 percent.” 
(See table 1.) 

Altogether, about 25 million children—over half in 
married-couple families—are in families where the mother 
is absent from the home for part of the workday on a regular 
basis; almost all of these children have a working father (91 
percent).° This latter fact, when linked to information on the 


(ee SS eee 
Howard Hayghe is an economist in the Division of Employment and Unem- 
ployment Analysis, Office of Employment and Unemployment Statistics, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


full- or part-time employment status of wives, helps provide 
some insight into the extent and nature of the demand for 
child care. In 1985, 65 percent of the employed mothers 
with children under age 3 worked full time, as did 67 per- 
cent of those with children 3 to 5 years old (none younger) 
and 70 percent of those whose youngest child was 6 to 17.4 


Race. The labor force participation rates of black married 
mothers were considerably higher than those of white mar- 
ried mothers, especially when the youngest child was a 
preschooler. At 64 percent, the participation rate for black 
mothers with infant children (1 year or under) was 15 per- 
centage points higher than the rate for whites. For the most 
part, this difference showed few signs of narrowing until the 
youngest child was 7 years or older. Even among mothers 
of older children, blacks maintained higher labor force par- 
ticipation rates. 

Reasons underlying the higher participation rates of black 
mothers with very young children are both historical and 
economic. Black wives have a long history of participating 
in the labor market to a much greater extent than their white 
counterparts, impelled in part by the relatively greater labor 
force difficulties of black than white husbands. In March 
1985, for instance, the unemployment rate for black fathers 
with preschool children was 10.2 percent, compared with 
5 percent for the white fathers; for those whose youngest 
child was of school age, the unemployment rates were 6.3 
percent for black fathers and 4.2 percent for white fathers. 
In addition, median usual weekly earnings of black hus- 
bands who were full-time wage and salary earners in the 
third quarter of 1985 were $353, or 77 percent of the $459 
for white husbands.° 

Along with their generally higher labor force participation 
rates, employed black mothers usually work more weeks 
each year than white mothers, and a substantially larger 
proportion work all year at full-time jobs. This is true for 
mothers of preschoolers as well as school-age children; 
among those with children under age 3, 47 percent of the 
blacks worked year round, full time in 1984, compared with 
31 percent of the whites. The proportions were 65 percent 
(for blacks) and 35 percent (for whites) for those with 3- to 
5-year-olds. As a consequence of these marked differences, 
median earnings of black wives with preschoolers were 
$10,480 overall in 1984, compared with $7,020 for whites; 
for wives with school-age children, the earnings were 
$12,010 (for blacks) and $8,800 (for whites).° 

However, the higher earnings of black mothers do not 
translate into higher total family income because of the sig- 
nificant difference between the earnings of black husbands 
and white husbands. The 1984 median income of black 
married-couple families with preschool children was 
$22,480, compared with $27,800 for whites.’ 


Single-parent mothers 


Because single-parent mothers are often the sole support 
of themselves and their children, they are far more likely to 
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be in the labor force than married mothers. But, when labor participation rates of the single parents and married mothers 
force participation rates are disaggregated by year of age of when their youngest child is 4 years of age or under, except 
youngest child, there is not much difference between the among those with infants. (See table 2.) However, the dif- 


Table 1. Labor force status of wives, husband present, by presence and single year of age of youngest child and race, March 
1985 


Civilian 
noninstitutional as inter 
Presence and age of child nner at = ase taass 


Wie Retell i catar.h ecs cor ah cacao canst ccsneconticiasty Sects usualy <fOxsuka dion 9A nade shaseumtniels <a016  6CaV a Roa 


Moo chalbeliteary G18 eserves ca sssve creo icoysr'thailan un fuse alte a Baie tse avn’ ahseus oa lauosrstinds) stasRrapsish we) =e. 6 ¥i01aie at ate 
WIRD Children under: 160-9 aissc fers sgrtvennees-asaaate wie here whet aleheterane titre btaldvolaingis Whe WORDEN pos 0.0 «:oietatate 


sind. 8 yeoeara) Poke acter cia. Pacis ster) ocayw re atevenalere op 'aleruttte a ha wigsatnrale e0W/aseanastncdtedsletalo ove 0 i aetahate 
WOR SS VERT, COTBN tear sichcceisiy.ovalereuatvartlavara) ature tialesele vigtora Otetpiajotata tery iaials Ie ins nls.0.0 oo: si igct gts 
Myer OnlUNnden se trare ae acle cris Wa stare arctan S ordlaled citi a lale/olersy a ciel ofealaie.s.oaPininhy 0:00 exots alae 


BURG TT V@ONS HORAN ct cccteted cers avarctatayavarcta aitelare sachets chalen dyavelastwetiors Mealy OMEN g dies te. auesaie spetete et 
OCONEE ALS Cie, BRO Ae eee Ege Tmeret ac repennen Per EMIS Sine RG war Csr Tene Nae tn re nv 


1 Rate not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


Norte: Due to rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. Children are de- 
fined as “own” children of householder and include never-married sons, daughters, stepchil- 


dren, and adopted children. Excluded are other related children such as nieces, nephews, or 
grandchildren, and unrelated children. 


Lag 2. Labor force status of women maintaining families, by presence and single year of age of youngest child and race, March 


Presence and age of child 


Women maintaining families, total 00.0... 0... c ccc cece eee c eee e teste eee eeetneneeuens 


INO CHIME LMAO MRIERE, cir schssrod lia. area ots asatate aslo svn nie Aiea sh athens ote avad AeA Gre ceo 
With children under 18 


Under Giveare, total: vcistelets) assis <ieoases.awieie y sieltuarelere 
Under 3 years, total 
1 year or under 


1 Rate not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


Note: Due to rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. Children are de- 
fined as “own” children of householder and include never-married sons, daughters, stepchil- 


dren, and adopted children. Excluded are other related children such as nieces, ews, OF 
grandchildren, and unrelated children. tevelawiy 


ferences begin to widen when the youngest child is 5 years 
old, and for the most part, remain large among mothers of 
older children. 

In addition to having higher labor force participation rates 
than married mothers, single-parent mothers are also more 
likely to be full-time workers. About 82 percent of em- 
ployed single-parent mothers worked 35 hours or more a 
week in March 1985, compared with 68 percent of married 
mothers. Proportions of single-parent mothers working full 
time ranged from 79 percent of those with children under 
3 years, to 84 percent of those whose youngest child was age 
6 to 17. 

The relationship between the participation rates of whites 
and blacks among single-parent mothers is the reverse of 
that among married mothers. That is, white single parents 
are somewhat more likely than their black counterparts to be 
working or looking for work. However, until the youngest 
child enters his or her teens, the difference between partici- 
pation rates for white single parents and black single parents 
is not nearly as great as among married mothers. 


Trends since 1970 


As table 3 shows, labor force participation rates of all 
wives by single year of age of youngest child increased 
between 1970 and 1985 whatever the child’s age, though to 
differing degrees. Overall, labor force participation rates of 
married mothers grew faster during 1975 to 1980 than in 
either the 1970-75 or 1980-85 periods. 

The most rapid increase from 1970 to 1985 was among 
mothers of very young children. Participation rates of moth- 
ers of infants age 1 year or under about doubled, followed 


Table 3. Labor force participation rates of wives, husband 
oncas by age of youngest child, March of selected years, 
970-85 


No children under 18 ........-.-0eeeeeeeeeeeees 
With children under 18 ...-....-+-seeeeerre reer 


Under 6 years, total. ..... 00. -se scenes eee eens 
Under 3 years, total .........s0ssee eee eres 
year or under ........eeee cree eens cee 


6 to 17 years, total 0... - ee seers eee e eee eens 
6 to 13, years, total ........ seen eee e re eee 


Note: Children are defined as “own” children of householder and include never-married 
sons, daughters, stepchildren, and adopted children. Excluded are other telated children such 
as nieces, nephews, or grandchildren, and unrelated children. 


by a 77-percent jump for those with 2-year-olds and a 60- 
percent rise for mothers of 3-year-olds. In contrast, the 
already high participation rates of mothers of older children 
grew less rapidly. For instance, the rates for mothers of 6- 
to 13-year-olds rose by 45 percent with the more rapid 
growth (increases in the 50-percent-plus range) occurring 
among mothers of 6-, 7-, and 8-year-olds. Mothers of 14- to 
17-year-olds showed the least gain in participation rates— 
about one-fifth. 

The result of these differing rates of change has been a 
convergence of participation rates and a blurring of the 
correlation between mothers’ labor force activity and age of 
youngest child. For instance, in 1970, the highest participa- 
tion rate (57 percent for mothers of 14-year-olds) was more 
than twice the lowest rate (24 percent for those with infants). 
By 1985, the highest rate (71 percent for mothers of 12- 
year-olds) was less than half again larger than the lowest rate 
(49 percent for mothers of infants). 


THESE STATISTICS point to some of the striking changes in 
the economic role of mothers over the last decade and a half. 
Families have increasingly become solely or partly depen- 
dent on a mother’s earnings. Using this newly expanded 
data series by single year of age of children, researchers will 
be better able to monitor changing labor force trends and 
thus provide important insights regarding family economic 
structure and the demand for family services such as child 
care. i 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Labor force participation rates were previously disaggregated by the 
age group of the youngest child of the working mother; however, now they 
are also disaggregated by the single year of age of the youngest child. 

The data in this research summary are derived from information col- 
lected each March in the Current Population Survey (cps). The CPs is a 
monthly household survey (presently including 59,500 households) con- 
ducted for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census. 
Information obtained from this survey relates to the employment status of 
the noninstitutional population 16 years old and over. 

Because it is a sample survey, estimates derived from the cps may differ 
from the actual counts that could be obtained from a complete census. 
Therefore, small estimates or small differences between estimates should 
be interpreted with caution. For a more detailed explanation, see the Ex- 
planatory Note in Families at Work: The Jobs and the Pay , Bulletin 2209 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1984), pp. 30-34. 

2 Labor force statistics on mothers of school-age children may partly 
reflect the fact that they are collected in March when school is in session. 
However, participation rates based on March data are not substantially 
higher than those based on information collected in the summer. For exam- 
ple, the June to August 1985 average participation rate for married mothers 
with school-age children was 65 percent; in March 1985, the rate was 68 
percent. Thus, the opening of school does not appear to provide a major 
incentive for mothers to participate in the labor force. 


3 See News Release, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, USDL 85-38, “Labor force activity of mothers of young children 
continues at record pace,” table 3. 


4 Ibid. , table 1. 


5 For further discussion of black-white male differences in labor force 
participation see Howard Hayghe, “Married couples: work and income 
patterns,” Monthly Labor Review, December 1983, pp. 11 and 12. 


© Unpublished data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
7 Ibid. 
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Foreign Labor 
Developments 


West German labor unrest: are unions 
losing ground to worker councils? 


CHARLES J. HOBSON AND JAMES B. DWORKIN 


In the years following World War II, West Germany has 
emerged as one of the world’s strongest industrial powers. 
Traditionally, the German economy has enjoyed a strong 
rate of economic growth and high levels of productivity, 
coupled with low inflation and unemployment. 

A great deal of the credit for this “economic miracle” has 
often been attributed to the cooperative labor relations sys- 
tem in West Germany. Rejecting the adversarial industrial 
relations framework which has evolved in the United States, 
the Germans have relied on a cooperative partnership be- 
tween government, labor unions, and employers to foster a 
strong shared commitment to economic growth. Labor con- 
flicts have been minimized and days lost to strike activity 
are among the lowest in the world. 


Components of the system 


By law, industrial relations in West Germany is practiced 
within the framework of two separate sub-systems. On the 
one hand, national legislation has provided for a compre- 
hensive and participatory structure for representing worker 
interests at the company or plant level, which is specifically 
referred to as codetermination and uniquely characterizes 
the German approach. At the industry level, on the other 
hand, a system of collective bargaining exists which is sim- 
ilar yet reduced in scope to that found in the United States. ! 

The legislated codetermination structure provides for rep- 
resentation of worker interest at three distinct levels: worker 
councils, labor directors, and worker-elected members on 
the board of directors. In practice, the German system func- 
tions as follows. Worker councils are required in all plants 
having five employees or more, with the size of the council 
based upon the number of employees. These councils have 
rather broad, far-reaching powers, which include an equal 
say with management in (1) job evaluation, (2) overtime, 
breaks, and holiday schedules, (3) recruitment, selection, 
and dismissal, and (4) training and safety. Strikes over 


Charles J. Hobson is an assistant professor of management at the Division 
of Business and Economics, Indiana University Northwest, and James B. 
Dworkin is an associate professor of industrial relations at the Krannert 
Graduate School of Management, Purdue University. 
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these matters are prohibited by law, and disputes are usually 
resolved through binding arbitration. 

The second level of the codetermination structure in- 
volves the labor director who, as a member of the com- 
pany’s management team, is in charge of day-to-day opera- 
tions. As a representative of the interests of the workers, the 
labor director is responsible for the personnel and social 
policies and practices of the company. 

Finally, the third level of representation in the codetermi- 
nation structure consists of worker-elected members of the 
company’s board of directors. In many instances, boards are 
made up of an equal number of worker and stockholder 
representatives. Boards are charged with electing a chair- 
person who, in the event of a tie, votes twice. If the board 
is deadlocked on the choice of a chairperson, a simple ma- 
jority of the stockholders’ representatives is sufficient for 
election. Thus, while parity board representation is often 
championed as an important feature of the German system, 
the provisions for electing a chairperson and breaking ties 
effectively ensure that stockholders’ interests will prevail 
even when the board as a whole is deadlocked. 

The second major component of the German industrial 
relations framework is the collective bargaining system, 
which takes place primarily at the state and national or 
industry-wide level. Labor-management negotiations are 
concerned exclusively with two issues, wage levels and a 
rather nebulous area called “general conditions of employ- 
ment.” Only for disputes relating directly to these two nego- 
tiable issues can strikes legally be called. While relatively 
influential at the national level, German unions are by com- 
parison very weak at the plant level. In fact, unions have no 
legal right to represent workers locally and thus defer power 
and control over plant issues to worker councils. 

In summary, in terms of formal structure, industrial rela- 
tions in West Germany is conducted in two seemingly sep- 
arate spheres, with unions playing a far less influential role 
than they do in the United States. However, in practice, 
there is substantial overlap and coordination between the 
codetermination components and the collective bargaining 
system. For instance, more than 80 percent of all worker 
council representatives are union members. Therefore, 
unions tend to play a more important role in the industrial 
relations framework than is evident on the basis of the for- 
mal structure of the system. 


Recent developments. The strong economy and _rela- 
tive labor peace experienced in West Germany have been 


seriously threatened by the recent worldwide recession. The 
economy has been confronted with a dramatic decrease in 
the growth of gross national product, higher inflation, and 
an unsettling increase in unemployment. 

Labor unions were forced to accept minimal wage in- 
creases and modest programs to guarantee job security to 
senior workers. The general conciliatory stance of German 
labor changed dramatically in the summer of 1984, when 
1G Metall, the country’s largest union with more than 2.5 
million members, staged a bitter and protracted 8-week 
strike in an effort to win a 35-hour workweek with no 
decrease in pay. The stated union objective was to reduce 
national unemployment by 1 percentage point to 8 percent 
of the labor force. 

The strike was resolved with a reduction of 1.5 hours in 
the workweek and no corresponding reduction in pay. How- 
ever, the long strike had a devastating impact on the German 
economy. Involving more than 350,000 workers, the strike 
cost German auto companies more than $75 million per day 
in lost production and reduced gross national product by an 
estimated 2 percent. A number of firms laid off other work- 
ers in an effort to cut costs and make up for sagging produc- 
tivity rates. Finally, the union’s action generated a great deal 
of adverse public opinion. 

Why had I G Metall broken with past tradition and bar- 
gained in an uncharacteristically antagonistic and unyielding 
manner? Surely, the projected economic costs of the im- 
pending strike were known to union leaders prior to their 
action. Why then did they risk upsetting the fledgling Ger- 
man economic recovery from the recent recession? 

A glimpse into the possible dynamics of this scenario can 
be obtained by addressing the perceptions of German work- 
ers as to the relative usefulness and necessity of the union 
and codetermination components in representing labor inter- 
ests. A comparison of the perceptions of these institutions 
could shed light on the secondary position occupied by 
German unions as they begin to lose their influence among 
German workers. 


Scope of the study 


The present study is part of a larger research effort which 
involved three major components: (1) questionnaire devel- 
opment, (2) questionnaire administration, and (3) ques- 
tionnaire analysis. The development of the questionnaire 
was a collaborative, cross-cultural effort involving both the 
German and American members of the research team. It was 
designed to collect the following information from German 
workers: (1) basic biographical data, (2) job satisfaction 
indices, and (3) attitudinal/perceptual measures concern- 
ing the various components or participants in the codetermi- 
nation system—unions, management, worker councils, labor 
directors, and worker representatives on corporate boards. 

Questionnaire administration was a coordinated effort in- 
volving the German labor unions, company managements, 
worker council representatives, and the German member of 


the research team. Questionnaires were distributed to five 
large firms in the automobile and metal industries in the 
Munich area of West Germany. Responses were entirely 
voluntary and a total of 135 completed questionnaires were 
collected, for a response rate of 40 percent. 

The questionnaire responses were analyzed from the per- 
spective of implications for German unions in particular and 
the national labor relations system in general. Specifically, 
mean responses to the items comprising the union scale were 
computed and compared with similar items on the three 
scales representing the codetermination structure—worker 
councils, labor directors, and worker representatives on cor- 
porate boards. In this manner, the psychological perceptions 
of employees as to the relative usefulness and merits of the 
various components representing worker interests in the 
German industrial relations system can be examined. 


The findings 


The results of this study are summarized in tables | and 2. 
In table 1, the individual items on the four scales measuring 
worker attitudes towards the union, worker council, super- 
visory board members, and the labor director are presented. 
All items were measured on a | to 5 scale, from “strongly 
disagree” to “strongly agree.” Item means and standard de- 
viations are also provided in table 1. 

The data in table 1 indicate that German workers place 
relatively little value on the labor director component of 


Table 1. Attitudinal measures of German workers toward 
unions and three codetermination components 


Response 
rating! 


Standard 
deviation 


Union: 
The union is essential in representing worker interests... 
The union is concerned with the worker's welfare ....... 
The union has done a lot to help workers in this company . 
| participated often in union activities .........+++++005 
To better promote worker interests, it would be a good 

idea to increase the power of the union ....-.-...+++ 


Worker council: 

Worker councils are essential in representing worker 
WMOTOSIG Giscae os cea cdmianeiln ag tet nase tr utamensye 

Worker councils have done a lot to help workers in this 


Supervisory board members: 

The worker members on the supervisory board are 
essential in representing worker interests .........--+ 

The worker members on the supervisory board have done 
alot to help workers in this company .......+.++ 5555 

To better promote worker interests, it would be a good idea 
to increase the power of the worker members on the 

supervisory board .......+seeeeeeeeeeeee esses 


Labor director: 

The labor director is essential in representing worker 
HARGPOSES “is grave tletarc, potiw! on. Oe wa Rinaldo swine eg rare 
The labor director has done a lot to help workers in this 


“4” = Strongly disagree 
“9” = Disagree somewhat 

” = Neither agree nor disagree 
“4" = Agree somewhat 
“5” = Strongly agree 


1The response format for all items was: 
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Table 2. Means differences and t-tests of worker percep- 
tions by issue 


Worker 
Issue! councils 


This institution is essen- 
tial in representing 
worker interests ... . 


This institution has done 
a lot to help workers in 
my company 


To better promote work- 
er interests, it would 
be a good idea to in- 
crease the power of 
this institution 


1 For the exact wording of these issues on the union and worker councils subscales, see 
table 1. The issues were measured using a 1-5 scale in which: “1” = Strongly disagree 
“2” = Disagree somewhat 
“3” = Neither agree nor 
disagree 
“4” = Agree somewhat 
“5” = Strongly agree 


their industrial relations system. In contrast, a higher posi- 
tive value is associated with unions, worker councils, and 
supervisory board members. Interestingly, however, in 
terms of best representing and promoting worker interests, 
worker councils are perceived as more valuable and effec- 
tive than unions. 

Table 2 provides a direct comparison of means on three 
similar issues from the union and worker council scales. 
Correlated t-tests of the differences between these means 
are also provided, along with the associated degrees of free- 
dom and probability levels. The data indicate that in each of 
the three cases, the worker council is viewed as significantly 
more essential and useful than the union. 

The results of this study are suggestive of a hypothesis 
which warrants further investigation—namely, the assertion 
that German labor unions are responding to an erosion of 
support among rank and file members by bargaining more 
aggressively and antagonistically in an effort to justify their 
existence. From the perspective of German workers sur- 
veyed in this study, the worker council emerges as the most 
important institution representing worker interests, with 
unions occupying a secondary position. 


Ironically, the situation which has developed in Germany 
is not unlike that which has evolved in the United States 
over the last few years. During the 1980-82 recessionary 
period, the trend towards union “givebacks” and conces- 
sionary contracts led to increasing disillusionment among 
union members. This in turn has significantly contributed to 
an increase in the number of decertification elections and the 
percentage won by management. 

In West Germany, no formal legal procedures exist to 
certify or decertify a union. However, the right to organize 
is guaranteed in the constitution, and it is assumed that 
company management will negotiate with an existing em- 
ployees’ union over the mandatory bargaining issues. 

Individual workers are free to join or not join a company 
union and thus an “open shop” is required throughout the 
country. In addition, all company workers, including both 
union and nonunion employees, are covered by the terms of 
an existing labor contract. Given these conditions and the 
standard union dues rates of 2 percent of total wages, it is 
not surprising to find that total union membership in West 
Germany is declining. 

It should be noted that this study is cross-sectional in 
nature and is further limited by the relatively small sample 
size of 135. Thus, generalizations based upon the obtained 
results should be made cautiously. Furthermore, in the nota- 
ble absence of comparable, scientifically collected historical 
data,’ it is not possible to delineate a trend towards growing 
disillusionment with labor unions in West Germany. Future 
research should focus on the collection of longitudinal data 
which would allow for the identification and charting of 
general trends in worker perceptions and attitudes. CJ 


—_FOOTNOTES——— 


' For an overview of the German system, see J. Schregle, “Codetermi- 
nation in the Federal Republic of Germany: A Comparative View,” Inter- 
national Labor Review, Vol. 117, 1978, pp. 81-98. 

2 For a more complete description of the methodology, see J.B. Dworkin 
and others, “How German Workers View Their Jobs,” The Columbia 
Journal of World Business, Vol. XVIII(2), 1983, pp. 48-54. 

3B. Wilpert, “Research on Industrial Democracy: The German Case,” 
Industrial Relations Journal , June 1975, pp. 53-64. 


Major Agreements 
Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in March is based on information 
from the Bureau’s Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements covering 
1,000 workers or more. Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial Classification. 


Employer and location Private industry Labor organization! 


Associated General Contractors, South Florida Chapter (Miami, FL)... 

Associated General Contractors, Houston Chapter and Construction 
Employers’ Association of Texas (Texas) 

Builders Association of Missouri (Kansas City, MO) ..-....--++-++> 

Associated Building Contractors of Northwestern Ohio (Ohio) ....... 


CONSHOCHON, 5.56 = 6 nies s.0fs aie ain le Operating Engineers ........-.--- 
Constructionam is. sins) es eee Iron Workers ......--+--2++e0085 


COnstructiONn oc ccccsiec oe a oe ricte Laborersace. aeist torino lesser sisisl ols 
Construction ........2s.++++++++ | Carpemters 2... . ses eeseeresceees 


Associated General Contractors and others (Houston, RN eae aisles: fa ete onstruction: .c.cccn sents es ose 0.) BYICKIAV ETS oo. si nteisig! oreo ayreatt aisies 


Builders Association of Missouri (Central and Eastern Missouri) ..... Construction .....-.00+eseseee0+ | Laborers 2.0.0.2 eee e eee rene ees 
Associated Contractors of Westchester, Inc. (New ORK)! celswrinsiee: Construction .........--++++++++ | Operating Engineers ...-.-------- 
Heavy Constructors Association of the Greater Kansas City Area Construction......--.00+.2e02ee++ | LADOPETS 2.02 c ce en pnre steeens 


(Missouri) 


Heavy Constructors Association of the Greater Kansas City Area Construction ...........----+++-+ | Operating Engineers ......-.----- 
(Missouri) 

Heavy Contractors Association, Inc. (Omaha, NE) ....------+++++> 

Michigan Distribution Contractors Association (Michigan) .......--- 


Gulf Coast Contractors and others (Beaumont, TK) yerdas is Sais ners aces 


Construction ..........+++-+5+++ | Laborers ....----2+sseserseeeres 
Construction .....-c..+-++-+-20- | Laborers’. ...--- 2. eee severe eer ee 
Constraction .j...ceons aie nites) 2) PLUMMETS. 5). ire eee oleae 


Houston Mechanical Contractors Association (TOXaS)) seid ere ccapeue) 5-8 Construction 2.6.6.0. 6c ccc ae Sheet Metal Workers ....-....---- 
Mechanical Contractors Association (Albuquerque, NDA) Siaysraccisinie rs ous Construction .......00:-0s +0804 Plumbers ...6..:0< - settee eens 
H.J. Heinz Co. (Interstate) ......-.-.. eee e este eee reer trees Food products .......+---+++++> Food and Commercial Workers .... 


Dairy Industry Industrial Relations Association (Southern California) . . 
Loew's Theatres, Inc., Lorillard division (North Carolina) .....-.---- 


Food products ........-+++++s05 Teamsters (Ind.) ......--+++++0+: 
TobaCcO' cake. a aide ae hoa Bakery, Confectionery and Tobacco 
Workers 


Printing Industry of Metropolitan New York, Printers League section 
(New York) 

Printing Industry of Metropolitan New York (New York) .....------ 

North American Rayon Corp. (Tennessee) ....----++2+sr rr crrer es 

Rockwell International Corp. (Richland, WA) ..-.-++--+++s+s5ec000 


Printing and publishing ........-- Graphic Communications ........- 


Printing and publishing ........-- 
Chemicals) wecacs mecca ors 
ChemicalS: j..0cce sss se eee 


Graphic Communications .......-- 
Textile Workers ........--+-s++> 
Hanford Atomic Metal Trades 
Council 


Petroleum ........0seseeeeeeees Baton Rouge Oil and Chemical 

Workers (Ind.) 
Glass, Pottery and Plastics ......--. 
Glass, Pottery and Plastics ........ 
Glass, Pottery and Plastics ......-. 
Glass, Pottery and Plastics ......-. 


Exxon Co., USA division Exxon Corp. (Baton Rouge, LA) ...------ 


Stone, clay, and glass products ... 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 


Owens-Illinois Inc. (Interstate) .....---.-sereeree eres reset 
Anchor Hocking Corp. (Interstate) ...-...++0+seserrsrrr ere esnees 
Thatcher Glass Co. (Interstate) ......----eeee essere errr e testes 
Brockway Glass Co. (interstate) case << += Sovmigae ses erence 


Glass, Pottery and Plastics ......-- 
Glass, Pottery and Plastics ......-- 
Glass, Pottery and Plastics ......--. 
Machinists .........++s-s+s+-02: 
Machinists ........0:s8s0eeseers 


Stone, clay, and glass products ... 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 
Fabricated metal products .......- 
Fabricated metal products ........ 


Chattanooga Glass Manufacturing Co. (Interstate) ......-+--2eeeees 
Indian Head Glass Co. (Interstate) .....----++-s+err resets erst 
Glass Containers Corp. (Interstate) ....-.+-+--sseerreseteettt 
American Can Co. (Interstate) ..-.-..-seeeseeeseertse resents 
Continental Can Corp. (Interstate) .....- +. -0ssee reer eres see ers 


Steelworkers .......0-2ceeeeeree 
Electrical Workers (IUE) .....-++-- 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) ....----- 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) ....----- 


Fabricated metal products ......-- 
Electrical products .......----++: 
Electrical products ........+++++> 
Electrical products .......---++-- 


Wyman-Gordon Co. Inc. (Worcester, MA) «+20 e seer e renee etree 
Rockwell International Corp., Collins Radio Group (Richardson, Tx) . 
Rockwell International Corp., Collins Radio Group (Cedar Rapids, 1A) 
Rockwell International Corp., Collins Radio Group (Newport 

Beach, CA) 
Magic Chef Inc., Admiral division (Galesburg, IL) ...--+---++++++ 


Electrical products ......-.-+++-: Machinists .........+++-+++see: 


Transportation equipment .....--- Auto Workers ......-.-+ssee082 
Instruments .......----e+eee00- Clothing and Textile Workers ..... 

WOR oT RTO a Teamsters (Ind.) .....--.+-+e+s+> 
Communications ......--+-++-+: Communications Workers .......-- 
UINIES, Liars cthare ree ee ergot Shep Electrical Workers (IBEW) .....---- 


Volkswagen of America, Inc. (Pennsylvania) .....---+++0ees reer 
Xerox Corp. (Rochester, NY) .---ss1e+sseeeeeescereret esses 
Moving and storage industry of New York (New York, NY) --------- 
General Telephone Co. of California (California) .....---+++++++++: 
Virginia Electric and Power Co. (Virginia, West Virginia, North 

Carolina) 


See footnote at end of table. 


Number of 
workers 
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Continued—Major Agreements Expiring Next Month 


Number of 


Labor organization! workin 


Private industry 


Employer and location 


Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. (Ohio) ...........-.. eee eee eee Utilities: 666.003.0426 sR ogee oe ee Independent Utilities Union (Ind.) . . 1,200 
Southern California Gas Co. (California) ..............0000e0e eee Utilities; 2...3:... daraiiretro ghia sete Utility Workers .. beet ee teens 7,100 
Retail Joint Council, Philadelphia area (Interstate) ..............+4- Retail: trade as: aiseacewme ieee veroreions Food and Commercial Workers .... 1,800 
Chain and independent food stores (Minneapolis, MN) .............- Retail trade cs. cc ees specs greene Food and Commercial Workers .... 7,500 
Chain and independent food stores (St. Paul, MN) .....--...0-00005 Retail: trade... ninarcssie ete Food and Commercial Workers .... 2,600 
Hyatt Hotels (California), Gira serene ve esse vate <isin waaroninelwiens Restaurants .:4...4.sneaaceen anes Hotel Employees and Restaurant 1,000 
Employees 
Bronx Realty Advisory Board (New York, NY) ..........+.+++++++ | Real estate ........ ccs eee eeees Service Employees ..........-..- 3,300 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co. (Yosemite, CA) .........-2eeeeeeee++ | Hotels 0.0... .. ccc cece eee eens Service Employees ............+- 1,200 
Greater New York Health Care Facilities Association, Inc. = = =  =—' |, Hospitals ..............000000- Service Employees ............-+ 15,000 
(New York, ny) 
Health Employers Inc., service and maintenance ................+- Hospitals’riycs saree eien steele aeretetete Service'Employees” 2.0. 05S eece 4,400 
Appalachian Regional Hospitals, Inc. (Interstate) ................+- Hospitals 2 csacwaanm selene Steelworkers io) cos cw ace ninem eso 2,000 
Number of 
1 
Government activity Labor organization workers 
Massachusetts: Commonwealth units 2, 4, 8, 10 ................. Multidepartments ............... State, County and Municipal 
Employees, Service Employees 
Wrentham State Mental and Physical Handicap Education) Suir et ans stecns ont State, County and Municipal 1,950 
School, professionals Employees 
Michigan: Michigan State University, graduate student Educationy cn. scstecmast esc resis fe SRE aad mans ring 1,600 
teachers 
Pennsylvania: Southeastern Pennsylvania Transportation Transportation ...............+. Transport Workers ............... 5,000 
Authority 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee City School District .................. EQUCAEION 5 30.5: «'< grsjeraes. chess ths9 ai State, County and Municipal 1,950 


Employees 


1Affiliated with aFL—cio except where noted as independent (Ind.). 
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Developments in 
Industrial Relations 


General Dynamics workers end 2-month strike 


Production of armored vehicles resumed at General Dy- 
namics Corp. plants in three States after members of the 
United Auto Workers union narrowly approved a 31-month 
agreement, ending a 2-month strike. The low margin of 
approval (53.4 to 46.6 percent) was attributed to employee 
dissatisfaction because the accord did not bring them to 
wage parity with employees of Chrysler Corp., which had 
owned the plants until 1982. Reportedly, they will remain 
about $1.50 an hour behind the Chrysler workers and could 
fall farther behind because their cost-of-living pay adjust- 
ment formula is less liberal than that at Chrysler. According 
to a union official, the General Dynamics workers averaged 
about $11.92 an hour under the old contract. 

Wage terms included a $2,000 lump-sum payment, a 
2.25-percent wage increase effective immediately; a lump- 
sum payment in June 1986 equal to 2.25 percent of earnings 
during the previous 12 months, and a 3-percent wage in- 
crease in June 1987. Quarterly cost-of-living adjustments 
will continue, calculated at 1 cent an hour for each 0.3-point 
movement in the CPI-W (1967= 100), compared with | cent 
for each 0.26-point at Chrysler. In another difference, 
newly hired workers at General Dynamics will receive only 
the adjustments in the cost-of-living allowance that occur 
after they start work. 

The new hires will continue to start at 60 percent of the 
standard rate for their job, and then receive 8-percent pro- 
gression increases every 6 months until they attain the stand- 
ard rate after 2} years of service. Previously, new employees 
received 6.5-percent step increases each 6 months, attaining 
the standard rate after 3 years. 

The agreement, scheduled to expire on June 15, 1988, 
also provided for a $2.25 increase, to $19.75, in the 
monthly pension rate for each year of credited service; and 
for continuation of the health insurance plan without any 
increases in co-insurance and deductible payments by em- 
ployees. 


Carrier contract features cost-reduction changes 


Carrier Corp. of Syracuse, NY, and the Sheet Metal 
Workers negotated a number of cuts in labor costs because 


Oe ee ee era 
“Developments in Industrial Relations” is prepared by George Ruben of the 
Division of Developments in Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and is largely based on information from secondary 
sources. 


of the “very competitive market” in the heating, air condi- 
tioning, and ventilating industry, according to company vice 
president Joseph P. Matturro. Although Carrier was operat- 
ing at a profit prior to the cuts, Local 27 president Richard 
Burke said the employees accepted the reductions “to save 
our jobs.” At the time, 2,000 members of the local were 
employed and 800 were on layoff. 

Pay, which reportedly averaged about $13 an hour, was 
cut by $1.88 to $2.88, varying by job classification. The 
3-year contract did not provide for any specified wage in- 
creases, but the employees will receive a $3,500 lump-sum 
payment in January 1986. Carrier guaranteed that if any 
plant shutdowns occur, affected employees will receive a 
payment equal to the earnings they gave up, less the $3,500. 

The cost-of-living provision was revised to provide that 
quarterly adjustments will be paid only if the CPI rises more 
than 3 percent, and each adjustment will be limited to 8 
cents an hour. 

The other cost reduction changes included 6 percent 
(maximum 85 cents an hour) shift differential pay, instead 
of the previous 10 percent with no hourly limit; about 125 
job classifications, instead of more than 400; 22 company- 
paid union representatives, instead of 75; a shortened 
grievance procedure, involving fewer people; authority for 
the company to operate on a 7-day-a-week schedule, with no 
premium pay for weekend work and to require employees to 
work up to 18 Saturdays a year; and a health care cost 
containment plan including increased deductible payments 
by employees. 

Other terms included a $2 increase (to $19) in the monthly 
pension rate for each year of credited service; a plan that will 
give employees 50 percent of cost savings resulting from 
productivity improvements, an employee savings plan with 
Carrier matching half of employee contributions of $2 to 
$10 a week; an $1,800 tutition allowance for retraining 
laid-off workers with at least 5 years of service; and a 
$1,100 relocation allowance for laid-off workers with 
2 years of service. 


Pennsylvania mine workers settle 


After 34 months of difficult negotiations and selective 
strikes, members of District 25 of the United Mine Workers 
settled with the Anthracite Coal Operators Association for 
mines located in Northeastern Pennsylvania. About 1,000 
workers were involved. Separate bargaining continued for 
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350 employees of Bethlehem Mines Corp., who had been on 
strike since mid-July. 

The 4-year accord with the Association, which followed 
the employees’ rejection of two earlier offers, provided for 
a 30-cent-an-hour specified wage increase retroactive to 
September 20, and 20-cent increases in September of 1986, 
1987, 1988, and for a cost-of-living adjustment of up to 5 
cents in September 1988. Prior to the settlement, pay rates 
ranged from $10.10 to $12 an hour. One of the major issues 
in the talks was resolved when the parties agreed to continue 
a 7-hour workday (excluding lunch time). The operators had 
been seeking to add an hour at straight-time pay. 

Benefit changes included adoption of a dental plan, with 
no deductibles; $180 a week sickness and accident pay (for- 
merly, $150); $75,000 major medical coverage (formerly, 
$50,000); $10,000 life insurance (formerly, $7,500); and $750 
pay for the miner’s annual 2-week vacation (formerly, $685). 


Boston hotel and restaurant workers settle 


A scheduled strike by 4,000 employees was averted when 
the Greater Boston Hotel Association and the Hotel Em- 
ployees and Restaurant Employees settled on a 3-year con- 
tract. Pay, which reportedly averaged $3.10 an hour for 
tipped employees and $5.10 for nontipped employees, was 
raised by 6 percent at the beginning of each contract year. 
Other changes included a 25-percent increase in the hotels’ 
contribution to the health and welfare trust fund to permit 
continuation of current benefits without an increase in the 
employee contribution; adoption of legal services and eye 
care plans; an additional paid holiday; a fourth day of sick 
leave per year; a $20 a week increase, to $120, in long-term 
disability benefits; a 2-cent-an-hour increase, to 18 cents, in 
the employees’ contribution to the pension plan; and a revi- 
sion of the paid vacation schedule to provide 3 weeks after 
7 years of service (was 10), 4 weeks after 17 years (was 20), 
and a fifth week after 25 years. 

The agreement also provides for a stronger antidiscrimi- 
nation policy, changes to assure more promotions from 
within the bargaining unit, and for employers to hold 
annual seminars for supervisors and employees on sexual 
harassment. 

The settlement covered the nine hotels comprising the 
Association but, based on past practice, five other hotels 
were expected to agree on similar terms. 


Textile workers give company 2-year ‘loan’ 


The expected closing of the Nation’s largest rayon mill 
was averted when Local 371T of the Clothing and Textile 
Workers and Avtex Fibers agreed on a 2-year contract 
calling for a cut in labor costs. Avtex contended that the cut 
was necessary to enable it to compete more effectively 
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against lower cost foreign producers. A company official 
said the concessions by the 1,500 employees make the Front 
Royal, VA, plant, “very, very competitive in cost.” 

The 2-year agreement provided for an immediate wage 
reduction of $1 an hour and reductions in cost-of-living 
payments and paid vacations. According to the union, the 
average worker, who earned $8.14 an hour prior to the 
settlement, will give up about $4,000 over the contract’s 
term. In a departure from the usual practice when pay is cut, 
the concession is in the form of a loan. Avtex guarantees to 
repay the money, plus 8 percent interest, within 2 years after 
the contract expires, even if the plant is sold or closed. 

At the time of the settlement, the plant was operating at 
about 70 percent of capacity. At its peak, in the 1940’s and 
early 1950’s, the plant employed more than 4,500 people. 

Earlier in 1985, Avtex had closed a rayon plant in 
Meadville, PA, that had 600 employees. The company main- 
tained that the plant was modern and efficient but that 
“imports absolutely chewed us up.” 


Philadelphia newspaper strike ends 


In Philadelphia, a 64-week strike by 4,500 workers 
against the Daily News and Inquirer newspapers ended 
when the last of nine unions ratified their 4-year agreements. 
The major issues in the dispute were the size of the eco- 
nomic package and management’s desire to introduce auto- 
mated machines for inserting extra sections into the paper, 
replacing the hand insertion process performed by mailers. 

The accord provides for economic improvements averag- 
ing $150 a week over the term, with the allocation between 
wages and benefits varying by union. Prior to the settle- 
ment, weekly pay rates for experienced employees were 
$671 for reporters, $510 for press operators, $494 for mail- 
ers, $470 for delivery drivers, and $283 for messengers. 

On the automation issue, management and the Mailers 
union agreed to study the staffing needs of the new equip- 
ment for 17 months while it is being installed. Management 
will then submit a staffing plan. If the union is not satisfied 
with the plan, it can force the issue into binding arbitration. 


Employees accept pay cut for company stock 


Financial difficulties continued at some trucking compa- 
nies, as 85 percent of the 11,000 employees of Ryder/PIE 
Nationwide Inc. agreed to a 15-percent pay cut to last for 
5 years. In exchange for the cut, which is expected to save 
the company about $255 million, the workers will receive 
shares of company stock that could rise to 49 percent of the 
total shares if all employees decide to participate. Before 
making the offer to the individual workers the company 
discussed it with the Teamsters and other unions that repre- 
sent the employees. ‘2 


Book Reviews 


Bringing East and West together 


Partners in Prosperity. By Julian Gresser. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1984. 379 pp. $15.95. 


In this book, Julian Gresser, an attorney with experience 
in Japan and the United States, attempts to do several things. 
He argues that the United States needs an industrial policy, 
because future economic growth will depend extensively on 
the development of strategic industries. He suggests that 
industrial policy played an instrumental role in Japanese 
growth during the period of rapid expansion, and that it 
provides a model for U.S. policy. He proposes a “trigger” 
method, based on his own consulting work, for the identifi- 
cation of strategic industries and their cooperative encour- 
agement by public and private authorities. Although he sees 
the Japanese and US. relationship caught up in a zero-sum 
mentality, he believes it should be converted to one of 
cooperation—hence the book’s title. 

The key to understanding the book is found in the author’s 
views on national industrial policy. Gresser believes that the 
key to economic growth is not found in mundane areas of 
increased capital and labor resources. Rather, he believes 
that it lies in technological innovations which give rise to 
leading or strategic industries, which in turn become the 
engines of future growth. In his opinion, this is the essential 
explanation for Japan’s rapid growth in the postwar years. 
Yet, he argues, industrial policies designed to do for the 
United States what the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry did for Japan cannot be expected to work because 
of bureaucracy and a failure to develop the cooperation of 
the essential parties. What is needed is an approach derived 
from the trigger method. 

The trigger method identifies strategic industries in terms 
of their boundaries in time and space. They are industries 
with high rates of growth in exports, employment, and 
product gains. They have substantial commitments to re- 
search, capital investment, and innovation, and can be ex- 
pected to have sharply increasing economies of scale. They 
significantly affect in a positive way the output levels of 
other industries, for example, English coal in the early days 
of the Industrial Revolution. The trigger method also forms 
the basis for planning without planning, essentially a proc- 
ess of negotiating with the various interested parties an 
investment strategy for new strategic sectors. 


Two chapters deal with issues of Japanese-American con- 
flict and the possibility for cooperation. The United States 
is described as having a policy of cooperation and equality 
at high national levels and a much less generous approach 
when it comes to specific issues. The author reasons that 
Japanese policy is based on a refusal to view the needs of 
others as genuine, and on a mercantilist approach to gaining 
power. The attitudes of the two countries, he believes, lead 
to a zero-sum game whose results can only be unfortunate 
for both countries. Because the author believes that cooper- 
ation will result in greater growth and wealth for both coun- 
tries, he suggests ways that this result might be achieved. 

How should the book be evaluated? There are three cen- 
tral questions. Are strategic industries the key to growth? 
Can one identify and nurture the new ones along? Would 
joint nurturing by Japan and the United States be a wise 
policy? 

My difficulty with the emphasis on strategic industries 
and the trigger method is that these concepts seem to be 
more effective in looking backward than forward. The auto- 
mobile industry is listed as a strategic industry. But when 
did it become one? Was it in the mid-19th century or not 
until the 20th century? Clearly later, but when? At that time, 
would there have been agreement that automobiles had 
achieved the status of a strategic industry? Even the 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade and Industry did 
not recognize automobiles as a strategic industry. Although 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry played an 
important role in Japanese growth, the author, along with 
others, gives too much credit to the Ministry. In addition, he 
does not adequately count the costs of errors by the Min- 
istry. (See Kozo Yamamura, ed., Policy and Trade of the 
Japanese Economy: American and Japanese Perspectives.) 

Chapter 9 on “planning without planning,” in which the 
emphasis is on trying to bring competing industries with 
potential for conflict together to find a basis for cooperation, 
contains an interesting discussion and can be recommended 
independently of the book as a whole. Similarly, the chapter 
in which cooperation rather than conflict is proposed for 
future Japanese and American relations can be commended 
both for its spirit and for some of its ideas. 

On balance, the book contains many interesting facts on 
specific industries and practices. The interpretation of 
events seems too much patterned by the idea of a lawyer’s 
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brief which tries to make a case, while too little attention is 
given to alternative and competing explanations. The range 
of facts is interesting, though at times there is a jumbled 
quality about them. For example, two pages contain major 
paragraphs discussing microprocessor designs, the ratio of 
debt to equity in the financing of Japanese corporations, and 
the role of city banks in the Japanese banking system. 

This book is recommended to those interested in the eco- 
nomic relationship between Japan and the United States. 
Undue reliance, however, should not be placed on its expla- 
nations and interpretations of events. Lastly, there are some 
useful suggestions for the development of U.S. economic 
policy, though the central message in favor of a form of 
planning based on strategic industries leaves me uncon- 
vinced. 


—ROBERT EVANS, JR. 
Atran Professor of Economics 
Brandeis University 


A mix of encyclopedia and commentary 


The Population of the United States: Historical Trends and 
Future Projections. By Donald J. Bogue. New 
York, The Free Press, 1985. 728 pp. $70. 


This is a well written but expensive reference book on the 
population of the United States. Donald J. Bogue provides 
historical perspective, covering the U.S. population over the 
past two centuries, but he concentrates his analyses on the 
past two decades, with particular emphasis on the early 
1980’s. He also discusses future populations trends. 

The book is divided into five sections: (1) an overview 
of the U.S. population; (2) dynamics of population 
change, such as marital status and migration; (3) social 
characteristics, for example, ethnicity and educational at- 
tainment; (4) economic characteristics, for example, labor 
force participation, income, occupation, and industry; and 
(5) special topics, specifically, chapters on poverty, 
housing, religion, politics, and the population of Puerto 
Rico. Each chapter of the volume includes a bibliography, 
and, where appropriate, definitions of terms and technical 
appendices. 

Bogue notes in his preface that work of this type “should 
select the most cogent information from all available 
sources, summarize it in easy-to-use statistical tables, and 
provide a comprehensive exposition of the fundamental de- 
tails.” Overall, Bogue’s volume does that. However, there 
are some inaccuracies in the book. Following are a few 
examples: 

In the chapter on internal and international migration, 
Bogue states, “World War II caused many millions of peo- 
ple to be ‘transferred’ from one nation to another. For exam- 
ple, millions of Jews fled from Germany before the war. . .” 
(p. 356). In fact, there were 550,000 Jews in Germany in the 
years prior to World War II. (About one-third were later 
killed by the Nazis.) 
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There are some discrepancies between the text and the 
tabulations. For example, the figures do not show that the 
proportion of families in Puerto Rico headed by a female 
householder with no husband present is nearly identical to 
that of the U.S. white population (p. 699); that the labor 
force participation rates of Cuban men and women in the 
United States are about average for all men and women 
(p. 493); or that married women with no children have 
slightly higher labor force participation rates than mothers 
with children under age 6 (p. 499). (Actually, some of these 
statements reflect the situation in earlier years. ) 

It is disappointing that this beautifully produced volume 
is marred by such inaccuracies. 


—ELLEN SEHGAL 
Office of Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series collected 
and calculated by.the Bureau of Labor Statistics: series on labor force, 
employment, unemployment, collective bargaining settlements, consumer, 
producer, and international prices, productivity, international comparisons, 
and injury and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, the data in each 
group of tables is briefly described, key definitions are given, notes on the 
data are set forth, and sources of additional information are cited. 


General notes 
The following notes apply to several tables in this section: 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted 
to eliminate the effect on the data of such factors as climatic conditions, 
industry production schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday 
buying periods, and vacation practices, which might prevent short-term 
evaluation of the statistical series. Tables containing data that have been 
adjusted are identified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. (Season- 
ally adjusted data appear in tables 1-3, 4-10, 13, 14, and 18.) Beginning 
in January 1980, the BLs introduced two major modifications in the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the data are being 
seasonally adjusted with a new procedure called X—11/ARIMA, which was 
developed at Statistics Canada as an extension of the standard X-11 method 
previously used by BLS. A detailed description of the procedure appears in 
The X—11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estla Bee Dagum (Statis- 
tics Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564, January 1983). The second change 
is that seasonal factors are now being calculated for use during the first 6 
months of the year, rather than for the entire year, and then are calculated 
at mid-year for the July-December period. However, revisions of historical 
data continue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 

Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 1 and 4-10 were revised 
in the February 1986 issue of the Review to reflect experience through 
1985. 

Annual revisions of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
13, 14, and 18 were made in July 1985 using the x-11 ARIMA seasonal 
adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity data in 
table 42 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally adjusted 
indexes and percent changes from month to month and from quarter to 
quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published for the U.S. 
average All Items cp. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes are avail- 
able for this series. 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data—such as the Hourly 
Earnings Index in table 17—are adjusted to eliminate the effect of changes 
in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current dollar values by 
the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component of the index, then 
multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly wage rate of $3 
and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, the hourly rate 
expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” “constant,” or “1967” dollars. 


Additional information 


Data that supplement the tables in this section are published by the 
Bureau in a variety of sources. Press releases provide the latest statistical 
information published by the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule preceding these general notes. More 
information about labor force, employment, and unemployment data and 
the household and establishment surveys underlying the data are available 
in Employment and Earnings, a monthly publication of the Bureau. More 
data from the household survey is published in the two-volume data book— 
Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population Survey, Bul- 
letin 2096. More data from the establishment survey appear in two data 
books—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, and Employ- 
ment, Hours, and Earnings, States and Areas, and the annual supplements 
to these data books. More detailed information on employee compensation 
and collective bargaining settlements is published in the monthly periodi- 
cal, Current Wage Developments. More detailed data on consumer and 
producer prices are published in the monthly periodicals, The cri Detailed 
Report, and Producer Prices and Price Indexes. Detailed data on all of the 
series in this section are provided in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, 
which is published biennally by the Bureau. BLs bulletins are issued cover- 
ing productivity, injury and illness, and other data in this section. Finally, 
the Monthly Labor Review carries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employment and unemployment; em- 
ployee compensation and collective bargaining; prices; productivity; inter- 
national comparisons; and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To increase the timeliness of some series, prelim- 
inary figures are issued based on representative but incomplete 
returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of later 
data but may also reflect other adjustments. 

n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 


COMPARATIVE INDICATORS 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an overview and comparison of 
major BLS statistical series. Consequently, although many of the included 
series are available monthly, all measures im these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 


Labor market indicators include employment measures from two ma- 
jor surveys and information on rates of change in compensation provided 
by the Employment Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force participation 
rate, the employment-to-population ratio, and unemployment rates for 
major demographic groups based on the Current Population (“household ”) 


Survey are presented, while measures of employment and average weekly 
hours by major industry sector are given using nonagricultural payroll data. 
The Employment Cost Index (compensation), by major sector and by 
bargaining status, is chosen from a variety of BLS compensation and wage 
measures because it provides a comprehensive measure of employer costs 
for hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, and productivity are pre- 
sented in table 2. Measures of rates of change of compensation and wages 
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from the Employment Cost Index program are provided for all civilian 
nonfarm workers (excluding Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in consumer prices for all 
urban consumers; producer prices by stage of processing; and the overall 
export and import price indexes are given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and compensation rates of change, 
which reflect the overall trend in labor costs, are summarized in table 3. 
Differences in concepts and scope, related to the specific purposes of the 
series, contribute to the variation in changes among the individual mea- 
sures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the data are contained in later 
sections of these notes describing each set of data. For detailed descriptions 
of each data series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Volumes I and II, 
Bulletins 2134-1 and 2134-2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982 and 1984, 
respectively), as well as the additional bulletins, articles, and other publi- 
cations noted in the separate sections of the Review’s “Current Labor 
Statistics Notes.” Historical data for many series are provided in the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 
Users may also wish to consult Major Programs, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Report 718 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


EMPLOYMENT DATA 
(Tables 1; 4-21) 


Household Survey Data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are obtained from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted monthly by the Bureau 
of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample consists of about 
59,500 households selected to represent the U.S. population 16 years of age and 
older. Households are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any time 
during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who worked 
unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of illness, 
vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the Armed 
Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the employed 
total. A person working at more than one job is counted only in the job at 
which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within the 
next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the labor 
force, including the resident Armed Forces. The civilian unemployment 
rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of the civilian labor 
force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or unemployed civilians plus 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Persons not 
in the labor force are those not classified as employed or unemployed; this 
group includes persons who are retired, those engaged in their own house- 
work, those not working while attending school, those unable to work 
because of long-term illness, those discouraged from seeking work because 
of personal or job market factors, and those who are voluntarily idle. The 
noninstitutional population comprises all persons 16 years of age and 
older who are not inmates of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, or 
homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, and members of the Armed Forces 
stationed in the United States. The labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the noninstitutional populaton that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is total employment (including the resident 
Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
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are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for estimating 
errors during the preceding years. These adjustments affect the comparabil- 
ity of historical data. A description of these adjustments and their effect on 
the various data series appear in the Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data in tables 4-10 are seasonally adjusted, based on the seasonal 
experience through December 1985. 


Additional sources of information 


For detailed explanations of the data, see BLS Handbook of Methods , 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982) and for additional data, 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1985). A detailed description of the Current Population Survey as well as 
additional data are available in the monthly Bureau of Labor Statistics 
periodical, Employment and Earnings. Historical data from 1948 to 1982 
are available in Labor Force Statistics Derived from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey: A Databook , Vols. | and II, Bulletin 2096 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Establishment Survey Data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are compiled from 
payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary basis to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and its cooperating State agencies by more than 200,000 
establishments representing all industries except agriculture. In most indus- 
tries, the sampling probabilities are based on the size of the establishment; 
most large establishments are therefore in the sample. (An establishment is 
not necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for example, or ware- 
house.) Self-employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll 
are outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which produces goods or services 
(such as a factory or store) at a single location and is engaged in one type 
of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday 


and sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing include blue-collar worker super- 
visors and all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with production 
operations. Those workers mentioned in tables 12-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and for nonsupervisory workers in the following industries: trans- 
portation and public utilities; wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups account for about four-fifths of 
the total employment on private nonagricutural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
late-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earner and Clerical Workers (cPI-w). The 
Hourly Earning Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 
to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 
in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 

Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsupervi- 
sory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of gross average 
weekly hours which were in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 
premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index, introduced in table 17 of the May 1983 issue, 
represents the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employ- 
ment was rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with 
unchanged employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, 
data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an eco- 
nomic indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are peri- 
odically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
“benchmarks”). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1985 data, published in the July 1985 issue of the Review. Conse- 
quently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1983; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1980. These revisions were published in the Supplement to Employment 
and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). Unadjusted data from 
April 1984 forward, and seasonally adjusted data from January 1981 for- 
ward are subject to revision in future benchmarks. 


Additional sources of information 


Detailed data from the establishment survey are published monthly in the 
BLS periodical, Employment and Earnings. Earlier comparable unadjusted 
and seasonally adjusted data are published in Employment, Hours, and 
Earnings, United States, 1909-84, Bulletin 1312-12 and its annual 
supplement (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). For a detailed discussion of 
the methodology of the survey, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 
2143-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). For additional data, see Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, “Comparing 
employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 


Unemployment Data By State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from two major sources—the 
Current Population Survey (CPS) and the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in cooperation with State employ- 
ment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, employment, and unemployment 
for States and sub-State areas are a key indicator of local economic condi- 
tions and form the basis for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance programs such as the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act and the Public Works and Economic Development Act. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data for 11 States—California, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas—are obtained directly from the CPS 
because the size of the sample is large enough to meet BLS standards of reliabil- 
ity. Data for the remaining 39 States and the District of Columbia are derived us- 
ing standardized procedures established by BLS. Once a year, estimates for the 11 
States are revised to new population controls. For the remaining States and the 
District of Columbia, data are benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 


Additional sources of information 


Information on the concepts, definitions, and technical procedures used 
to develop labor force data for States and sub-State areas as well as addi- 
tional data on sub-States are provided in the monthly Bureau of Labor 
Statistics periodical, Employment and Earnings, and the annual report, 
Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). See also BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1982). 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA 
(Tables 22-29) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered by the Bureau from business 
establishments, State and local governments, labor unions, collective bar- 
gaining agreements on file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 
Description of the series 
The Employment Cost Index (Ec!) is a quarterly measure of the rate of 


change in compensation per hour worked and includes wages, salaries, and 
employer costs of employee benefits. It uses a fixed market basket of 


labor—similar in concept to the Consumer Price Index’s fixed market 
basket of goods and services—to measure change over time in employer 
costs of employing labor. The index is not seasonally adjusted. 

Statistical series on total compensation costs and on wages and salaries 
are available for private nonfarm workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. Both series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State and local government workers 
combined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability sample consists of about 2,200 
private nonfarm establishments providing about 12,000 occupational ob- 
servations and 700 State and local government establishments providing 
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3,500 occupational observations selected to represent total employment in 
each sector. On average, each reporting unit provides wage and compensa- 
tion information on five well-specified occupations. Data are collected each 
quarter for the pay period including the 12th day of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. 

Fixed employment weights from the 1970 Census of Population are used 
each quarter to calculate the indexes for civilian, private, and State and 
local governments. These fixed weights, also used to derive all of the 
industry and occupation series indexes, ensure that changes in these in- 
dexes reflect only changes in compensation, not employment shifts among 
industries or occupations with different levels of wages and compensation. 
For the bargaining status, region, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan area 
series, however, employment data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1970 employment weights are 
reallocated within these series each quarter based on the current sample. 
Therefore, these indexes are not strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, salaries, and the employer 
costs for employee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, in- 
cluding production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, and cost-of- 
living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers for paid leave, supplemental pay 
(including nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retirement and savings 
plans, and legally required benefits (such as social security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and employee benefits are such items 
as payment-in-kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980 to produce, when combined with the wages and salaries 
series, a measure of the percent change in employer costs for employee 
total compensation. State and local government units were added to the ECI 
coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total compensation change in the 
civilian nonfarm economy (excluding Federal employees). Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quarterly rates of change are presented in the 
May issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion of the Employment Cost Index, see 
Chapter 11, “The Employment Cost Index,” in the Handbook of Methods, 
Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), and the following 
Monthly Labor Review articles: “Employment Cost Index: a measure of 
change in the ‘price of labor’,” July 1975; “How benefits will be incorpo- 
rated into the Employment Cost Index,” January 1978; “Estimation proce- 
dures for the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982; and “Introducing new 
weights for the Employment Cost Index,” June 1985. 

Data on the Ec! are also available in BLS quarterly press releases issued 
in the month following the reference months of March, June, September, 
and December; and from the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985). 


Collective bargaining settlements 


Description of the series 


Collective bargaining settlements data provide statistical measures of 
negotiated adjustments (increases, decreases, and freezes) in compensation 
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(wages and benefits costs) and wages alone, quarterly for private industry 
and semiannually for State and local government. Compensation measures 
cover all collective bargaining situations involving 5,000 workers or more 
and wage measures cover all situations involving 1,000 workers or more. 
These data, covering private nonagricultural industries and State and local 
governments, are calculated using information obtained from bargaining 
agreements on file with the Bureau, parties to the agreements, and second- 
ary sources, such as newspaper accounts. The data are not seasonally 
adjusted. 

Settlement data are measured in terms of future specified adjustments: 
those that will occur within 12 months after contract ratification—first 
year—and all adjustments that will occur over the life of the contract 
expressed as an average annual rate. Adjustments are worker weighted. 
Both first-year and over-the-life measures exclude wage changes that may 
occur under cost-of-living clauses that are triggered by future movements 
in the Consumer Price Index. 

Effective wage adjustments measure all adjustments occurring in the 
reference period, regardless of the settlement date. Included are changes 
from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from con- 
tracts negotiated in earlier periods, and changes under cost-of-living adjust- 
ment clauses. Each wage change is worker weighted. The changes are 
prorated over all workers under agreements during the reference period 
yielding the average adjustment. 


Definitions 


Wage rate changes are calculated by dividing newly negotiated wages 
by the average hourly earnings, excluding overtime, at the time the agree- 
ment is reached. Compensation changes are calculated by dividing the 
change in the value of the newly negotiated wage and benefit package by 
existing average hourly compensation, which includes the cost of previ- 
ously negotiated benefits, legally required social insurance programs, and 
average hourly earnings. 

Compensation changes are calculated by placing a value on the benefit 
portion of the settlements at the time they are reached. The cost estimates 
are based on the assumption that conditions existing at the time of settle- 
ment (for example, methods of financing pensions or composition of labor 
force) will remain constant. The data, therefore, are measures of negotiated 
changes and not of total changes in employer cost. 

Contract duration runs from the effective date of the agreement to the 
expiration date or first wage reopening date, if applicable. Average annual 
percent changes over the contract term take account of the compounding of 
successive changes. 


Notes on the data 


Care should be exercised in comparing the size and nature of the settle- 
ments in State and local government with those in the private sector because 
of differences in bargaining practices and settlement characteristics. A 
principal difference is the incidence of cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) 
clauses which cover only about 2 percent of workers under a few local 
government settlements but cover 50 percent of workers under private 
sector settlements. Agreements without COLA’s tend to provide larger speci- 
fied wage increases than those with COLA’s. Another difference is that State 
and local government bargaining frequently excludes pension benefits 
which are often prescribed by law. In the private sector, in contrast, 
pensions are typically a bargaining issue. 


Additional sources of information 


For a more detailed discussion on the series, see chapter 10, “Negotiated 
Wage and Benefit Changes,” of the 8Ls Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 
2134-1. Comprehensive data are published in press releases issued quar- 
terly (in January, April, July, and October) for private industry, and semi- 


annually (in February and August) for State and local government. Histor- 
ical data and additional detailed tabulations for the prior calendar year 
appear in the April issue of the BLS monthly periodical, Current Wage 
Developments . 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number and duration of major 
strikes or lockouts (involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring during the 
month (or year), the number of workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. 

Data are largely from newspaper accounts and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or second- 
ary effect of stoppages on other establishments whose employees are idle 
owing to material shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of strikes and lockouts involving 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of workers directly involved in the 
stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate number of work days lost by 
workers involved in the stoppages: 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated working time: Aggregate 
work days lost as a percent of the aggregate number of standard work days 
in the period multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 
This series is not comparable with the one terminated in 1981 that 


covered strikes involving six workers or more. 


Additional sources of information 


Data for each calendar year are reported in a BLS press release issued in 
the first quarter of the following year. Monthly data appear in the BLS 


monthly periodical, Current Wage Developments . Historical data appear in 
the BLs Handbook of Labor Statistics . 


Other compensation data 


Other BLs data on pay and benefits, not included in the Current Labor 
Statistics section of the Monthly Labor Review, appear in and consist of the 
following: 

Industry Wage Surveys provide data for specific occupations selected to 
represent an industry’s wage structure and the types of activities performed 
by its workers. The Bureau collects information on weekly work schedules, 
shift operations and pay differentials, paid holiday and vacation practices, 
and information on incidence of health, insurance, and retirement plans. 
Reports are issued‘throughout the year as the surveys are completed. 
Summaries of the data and special analyses also appear in the Monthly 
Labor Review . 

Area Wage Surveys annually provide data for selected office, clerical, 
professional, technical, maintenance, toolroom, powerplant, material 
movement, and custodial occupations common to a wide variety of indus- 
tries in the areas (labor markets) surveyed. Reports are issued throughout 
the year as the surveys are completed. Summaries of the data and special 
analyses also appear in the Review. 

The National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Pay provides detailed information annually on salary levels and 
distributions for the types of jobs mentioned in the survey’s title in private 
employment. Although the definitions of the jobs surveyed reflect the 
duties and responsibilities in private industry, they are designed to match 
specific pay grades of Federal white-collar employees under the General 
Schedule pay system. Accordingly, this survey provides the legally re- 
quired information for comparing the pay of salaried employees in the 
Federal civil service with pay in private industry. (See Federal Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1970, 5 uU.s.c. 5305.) Data are published in a BLS news 
release issued in the summer and in a bulletin each fall; summaries and 
analytical articles also appear in the Review. 

Employee Benefits Survey provides nationwide information on the inci- 
dence and characteristics of employee benefit plans in medium and large 
establishments in the United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii. Data are 
published in an annual BLS news release and bulletin, as well as in special 
articles appearing in the Review. 


PRICE DATA 
(Tables 30-41) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail and 
primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are given in relation to a base 
period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise noted). 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (cP!) is a measure of the average change in 
the prices paid by urban consumers for a fixed market basket of goods and 
services. The cp! is calculated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose primary source of income is 
derived from the employment of wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. The wage earner index (CPI-W) is 
a continuation of the historic index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As new uses were developed for 
the cp! in recent years, the need for a broader and more representative index 
became apparent. The all urban consumer index (cPI-U) introduced in 1978 
is representative of the 1972-73 buying habits of about 80 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United States at that time, compared with 
40 percent represented in the CPI-w. In addition to wage earners and clerical 


workers, the CPI-U covers professional, managerial, and technical workers, 
the self-employed, short-term workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cp is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and services 
that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of these 
items is kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that only 
price changes will be measured. All taxes directly associated with the 
purchase and use of items are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 24,000 retail establishments and 24,000 
tenants in 85 urban areas across the country are used to develop the “U.S. 
city average.” Separate estimates for 28 major urban centers are presented 
in table 31. The areas listed are as indicated in footnote | to the table. The ° 
area indexes measure only the average change in prices for each area since 
the base period, and do not indicate differences in the level of prices among 
cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the way in which homeownership 
costs are measured for the cpi-u. A rental equivalence method replaced the 
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asset-price approach to homeownership costs for that series. In January 
1985, the same change was made in the cpI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from the investment component of 
homeownership so that the index would reflect only the cost of shelter 
services provided by owner-occupied homes. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method for computing the CPI, see BLS 
Handbook of Methods, Volume II, The Consumer Price Index, Bulletin 
2134-2 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1984). The recent change in the 
measurement of homeownership costs is discussed in Robert Gillingham 
and Walter Lane, “Changing the treatment of shelter costs for homeowners 
in the cp!,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1982, pp. 9-14. 

Additional detailed cpt data and regular analyses of consumer price 
changes are provided in the cp Detailed Report, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. Historical data for the overall cpt and for selected groupings 
may be found in the Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, June 1985). 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure average changes in prices re- 
ceived in primary markets of the United States by producers of commodi- 
ties in all stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these 
indexes currently contains about 3,200 commodities and about 60,000 
quotations per month selected to represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
mining, gas and electricity, and public utilities sectors. The stage of proc- 
essing structure of Producer Price Indexes organizes products by class of 
buyer and degree of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The traditional commodity structure of PPI 
organizes products by similarity of end-use or material composition. 

To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1976, price changes for the various commodities have 
been averaged together with implicit quantity weights representing their 
importance in the total net selling value of all commodities as of 1972. The 
detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage-of-processing 
groupings, commodity groupings, durability-of-product groupings, and a 
number of special composite groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the January 1986 issue, the Review is no longer present- 
ing tables of Producer Price Indexes for commodity groupings, special 
composite groups, or SIC industries. However, these data will continue to 
be presented in the Bureau’s monthly publication Producer Price Indexes . 
Series on the net output of major mining and manufacturing industry groups 
will appear in the Review starting with data for July 1986. 

The Bureau has completed the first major stage of its comprehensive 
overhaul of the theory, methods, and procedures used to construct the 
Producer Price Indexes. Changes include the replacement of judgment 
sampling with probability sampling techniques; expansion to systematic 
coverage of the net output of virtually all industries in the mining and 
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manufacturing sectors; a shift from a commodity to an industry orientation; 
the exclusion of imports from, and the inclusion of exports in, the survey 
universe; and the respecification of commodities priced to conform to 
Bureau of the Census definitions. These and other changes have been 
phased in gradually since 1978. The result is a system of indexes that is 
easier to use in conjunction with data on wages, productivity, and employ- 
ment and other series that are organized in terms of the Standard Industrial 
Classification and the Census product class designations. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the methodology for computing Producer Price In- 
dexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of price changes are provided 
monthly in Producer Price Indexes. Selected historical data may be found 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, June 1985). 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The BLs International Price Program produces quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded between the United 
States and the rest of the world. The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. 
(“Residents” is defined as in the national income accounts: it includes 
corporations, businesses, and individuals but does not require the organiza- 
tions to be U.S. owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. With publication of an all-import 
index in February 1983 and an all-export index in February 1984, all U.S. 
merchandise imports and exports now are represented in these indexes. The 
reference period for the indexes is 1977 = 100, unless otherwise indicated. 

The product universe for both the import and export indexes includes raw 
materials, agricultural products, semifinished manufactures, and finished 
manufactures, including both capital and consumer goods. Price data for 
these items are collected quarterly by mail questionnaire. In nearly all 
cases, the data are collected directly from the exporter or importer, al- 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered refer to prices at the U.S. border 
for exports and at either the foreign border or the U.S. border for imports. 
For nearly all products, the prices refer to transactions completed during the 
first 2 weeks of the third month of each calendar quarter—March, June, 
September, and December. Survey respondents are asked to indicate all 
discounts, allowances, and rebates applicable to the reported prices, so that 
the price used in the calculation of the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for U.S. exports and imports, 
indexes are also published for detailed product categories of exports and 
imports. These categories are defined by the 4- and 5-digit level of detail 
of the Standard Industrial Trade Classification System (siTc). The calcula- 
tion of indexes by siTc category facilitates the comparison of U.S. price 
trends and sector production with similar data for other countries. Detailed 
indexes are also computed and published on a Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (sic-based) basis, as well as by end-use class. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are weighted indexes of the 
Laspeyeres type. Price relatives are assigned equal importance within each 
weight category and are then aggregated to the sitc level. The values 
assigned to each weight category are based on trade value figures compiled 


by the Bureau of the Census. The trade weights currently used to compute 
both indexes relate to 1980. 

Because a price index depends on the same items being priced from 
period to period, it is necessary to recognize when a product’s specifica- 
tions or terms of transaction have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s quarterly questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the phys- 
ical and functional characteristics of the products being priced, as well as 
information on the number of units bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, 
packaging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of transaction of a product, the dollar 
value of each change is deleted from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued repricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred pricing basis is f.a.s. (free 
alongside ship) U.S. port of exportation. When firms report export prices 
f.o.b. (free on board), production point information is collected which 
enables the Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port of exportation. 


An attempt is made to collect two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, which is consistent with the 
basis for valuation of imports in the national accounts. The second is the 
import price c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. port of impor- 
tation, which also includes the other costs associated with bringing the 
product to the U.S. border. It does not, however, include duty charges. 


Additional sources of information 


For a discussion of the general method of computing International Price 
Indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134—1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), chapter 8. 

Additional detailed data and analyses of international price develop- 
ments are presented in the Bureau’s quarterly publication U.S. Import and 
Export Price Indexes and in occasional Monthly Labor Review articles 
prepared by BLS analysts. Selected historical data may be found in the 
Handbook of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
June 1985). 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA 
(Tables 42-47) 


U. S. productivity and related data 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real physical output to real input. As 
such they encompass a family of measures which include single factor input 
measures, such as output per unit of labor input (output per hour) or output 
per unit of capital input, as well as measures of multifactor productivity 
(output per unit of labor and capital inputs combined). The Bureau indexes 
show the change in output relative to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm business, manufacturing, and nonfi- 
nancial corporate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compensation, unit labor costs, unit 
nonlabor payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) is the value of 
goods and services in constant dollars produced per unit of capital services 
input. 

Multifactor productivity is the ratio output per unit of labor and capital 
inputs combined. Changes in this measure reflect changes in a number of 
factors which affect the production process such as changes in technology, 
shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes in capacity utilization, 
research and development, skill and efforts of the work force, manage- 
ment, and so forth. Changes in the output per hour measures reflect the 
impact of these factors as well as the substitution of capital for labor. 

Compensation per hour is the wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit 
plans, and the wages, salaries, and supplementary payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial corporations in which there are 
no self-employed)—the sum divided by hours paid for. Real compen- 
sation per hour is compensation per hour deflated by the change in the 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs is the labor compensation costs expended in the produc- 
tion of a unit of output and is derived by dividing compensation by output. 
Unit nonlabor payments include profits, depreciation, interest, and indi- 
rect taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting compensa- 
tion of all persons from current dollar value of output and dividing by 
output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit nonlabor 
payments except unit profits. 


Unit profits include corporate profits and the value of inventory adjust- 
ments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours paid of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Capital services is the flow of services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Labor and capital inputs combined are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital inputs with weights which represent each component’s 
share of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units 
of labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of 
the shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Output measures for the business sector and the nonfarm businesss sector 
exclude the constant dollar value of owner-occupied housing, rest of world, 
households and institutions, and general government output from the con- 
stant dollar value of gross national product. The measures are derived from 
data supplied by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, and the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes are adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual esti- 
mates of output (gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Compensation and hours data are developed from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in tables 42-44 describe 
the relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period to 
period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influ- 
ences, including changes in technology; capital investment; level of output; 
utilization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. 


Additional sources of information 


Descriptions of methodology underlying the measurement of output per 
hour and multifactor productivity are found in the BLS Handbook of Meth- 
ods , Bulletin 2134, Vol. 1, Chapter 13 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 
Historical data for selected industries are provided in the Bureau’s Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics , Bulletin 2217, 1985. 
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International comparisons 


Description of the series 


Comparative measures of labor force, employment, and unemployment’ 
(tables 45 and 46) are prepared regularly for the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Japan, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, are pre- 
pared monthly for most of the countries; the other measures, annually. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also prepares international comparisons 
of manufacturing labor productivity and labor costs (table 47) that cover the 
United States and 11 foreign countries—those listed above plus Belgium 
and Norway. These measures are limited to trend comparisons, that is, 
intercountry series of changes over time, rather than level comparisons 
because reliable international comparisons of the levels of manufacturing 
are unavailable. The U.S. measures are described in the notes on U.S. 
productivity measurement; the measures for foreign countries are compiled 
from various national and international data sources. 


Definitions 


Output measures are constant value output (value added) from the 
national accounts of each country, except for those for Japan prior to 1970 
and for the Netherlands for 1969 forward, which are indexes of industrial 
production. The national accounting methods for measuring real output 
differ considerably among the 12 countries, but the use of different proce- 
dures does not, in itself, connote lack of comparability—rather, it reflects 
differences among countries in the availability and reliability of underlying 
data series. 

Hours and compensation measures refer to all employed persons in- 
cluding the self-employed in the United States and Canada, and to all wage 
and salary employees in the other countries. Hours refer to hours paid in 
the United States, hours worked in the other countries. Compensation 
(labor costs) includes not only all payments made directly to employees 
and employer expenditures for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
but changes in significant employment or payroll taxes that are not compen- 
sation to employees but are labor costs to employers (France, Sweden, and 


the United Kingdom). Self-employed workers are included in the U.S. and 
Canadian figures by assuming that their hourly compensation is equal to the 
average for wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


The data for the foreign countries in tables 45 and 46 have been adjusted, 
where necessary, for greater comparability with U.S. definitions of em- 
ployment and unemployment. The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends in each country. Therefore, the 
adjusted statistics relate to the civilian population age 16 and over in the 
United States, France, and Sweden, and from 1973 onward, Great Britain; 
15 and over in Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, and the Netherlands; 
and 14 and over in Italy. Prior to 1973, the data for Great Britain related 
to persons age 15 and over. The institutional population is included in the 
denominator of the labor force participation rates and employment- 
population rates for Japan and Germany. 

For most of the countries in table 47, the measures refer to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Standard Industrial Classification. 
However, the measures for France (beginning 1959), Italy (beginning 
1970), and the United Kingdom (beginning 1976) refer to manufacturing 
and mining less energy-related products. For all countries, manufacturing 
includes the activities of government enterprises. 

In addition, for all countries, preliminary estimates for recent years are 
generally based on current indicators of manufacturing output, employment 
and hours, and hourly compensation until national accounts and other 
statistics used for the long-term measures become available. 


Additional sources of information 


For further information, see International Comparisons of Unemploy- 
ment, Bulletin 1979 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978), Appendix B and 


Supplements to Appendix B. Additional detail is also found in the BLs 
Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134, Vol. 1, Chapter 16. Additional 
international comparison statistics are available in the Handbook of Labor 
Statistics (BLS Bulletin 2217, 1985). The most recent statistics are pre- 
sented and analyzed annually in the Monthly Labor Review, typically in 
the December issue (for the previous year) and in February. 


OCCUPATIONAL INJURY AND ILLNESS DATA 
(Table 48) 


Description of the series 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries and Illnesses is designed to 
collect data on injuries and illnesses based on records which employers in 
the following industries maintain under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970: agriculture, forestry, and fishing; oil and gas extraction; 
construction; manufacturing; transportation and public utilities; wholesale 
and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. Excluded 
from the survey are self-employed individuals, farmers with fewer than 11 
employees, employers regulated by other Federal safety and health laws, 
and Federal, State, and local government agencies. 

Because the survey is a Federal-State cooperative program and the data 
must meet the needs of participating State agencies, an independent sample 
is selected for each State. The sample is selected to represent all private 
industries in the States and territories. The sample size for the survey is 
dependent upon (1) the characteristics for which estimates are 
needed; (2) the industries for which estimates are desired; (3) the charac- 
teristics of the population being sampled; (4) the target reliability of the 
estimates; and (5) the survey design employed. 

While there are many characteristics upon which the sample design could 
be based, the total recorded case incidence rate is used because it is one of 
the most important characteristics and the least variable; therefore, it re- 
quires the smallest sample size. 

The survey is based on stratified random sampling with a Neyman 
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allocation and a ratio estimator. The characteristics used to stratify the 
establishments are the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) code and size 
of employment. 


Definitions 


Recordable occupational injuries and illnesses are: (1) occupational 
deaths, regardless of the time between injury and death, or the length of the 
illness; or (2) nonfatal occupational illnesses; or (3) nonfatal occupational 
injuries which involve one or more of the following: loss of consciousness, 
restriction of work or motion, transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
(other than first aid). 

Occupational injury is any injury such as a cut, fracture, sprain, ampu- 
tation, etc., which results from a work accident or from exposure involving 
a single incident in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal condition or disorder, other than 
one resulting from an occupational injury, caused by exposure to environ- 
mental factors associated with employment. It includes acute and chronic 
illnesses or disease which may be caused by inhalation, absorption, inges- 
tion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday cases are cases which involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workday cases involving restricted work activity are those cases 
which result in restricted work activity only. 

Lost workdays away from work are the number of workdays (consec- 
utive or not) on which the employee would have worked but could not 


because of occupational injury or illness. 

Lost workdays—restricted work activity are the number of workdays 
(consecutive or not) on which, because of injury or illness: (1) the em- 
ployee was assigned to another job on a temporary basis; or (2) the em- 
ployee worked at a permanent job less than full time; or ( 3) the employee 
worked at a permanently assigned job but could not perform all duties 
normally connected with it. 

The number of days away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or onset of illness or any days 
on which the employee would not have worked even though able to work. 

Incidence rates represent the number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


Estimates are made for industries and employment-size classes and for 
severity classification: fatalities, lost workday cases, and nonfatal cases 
without lost workdays. Lost workday cases are separated into those where 
the employee would have worked but could not and those in which work 
activity was restricted. Estimates of the number of cases and the number of 
days lost are made for both categories. 

Most of the estimates are in the form of incidence rates, defined as the 
number of injuries and illnesses, or lost workdays, per 100 full-time em- 
ployees. For this purpose, 200,000 employee hours represent 100 em- 
ployee years (2,000 hours per employee). Only a few of the available 
measures are included in the Handbook of Labor Statistics . Full detail is 
presented in the annual bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses in the 
United States, by Industry . 

Comparable data for individual States are available from the BLS Office 


of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to BLs by the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration and the Federal Railroad Administration, respec- 
tively. Data from these organizations are included in BLS and State publica- 
tions. Federal employee experience is compiled and published by the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administration. Data on State and local 
government employees are collected by about half of the States and territo- 
ries; these data are not compiled nationally. 


Additional sources of information 


The Supplementary Data System provides detailed information describ- 
ing various factors associated with work-related injuries and illnesses. 
These data are obtained from information reported by employers to State 
workers’ compensation agencies. The Work Injury Report program exam- 
ines selected types of accidents through an employee survey which focuses 
on the circumstances surrounding the injury. These data are not included 
in the Handbook of Labor Statistics but are available from the BLS Office 
of Occupational Safety and Health Statistics. 

The definitions of occupational injuries and illnesses and lost workdays 
are from Recordkeeping Requirements under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970. For additional data, see Occupational Injuries and 
Illnesses in the United States, by Industry , annual Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics bulletin; BLs Handbook of Methods , Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1982), ch. 17; Handbook of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 2217 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1985), pp. 411-14; annual reports in the 
Monthly Labor Review; and annual U.S. Department of Labor press re- 
leases. 
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1. Labor market indicators 


1983 1984 
Selected indicators 1983 1984 
IV | i] Ul iT} 

Employment data 

Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized population 

(household survey)' 647 
Labor Force participation rate 64.0 64.4 64.1 64.1 64.4 . 
Employment-population ratio . 5 - = = = = = 7 
Unemployment rate ..... ae eee ‘i 9.6 re) 8.5 7.9 7.4 7.2 

WON rascsiscstsresscneveetose 9.9 7.4 8.7 7.9 7.3 7.0 
16 to 24 years .... 18.4 14.4 19.6 15.5 14.7 13.9 
25 years and over .. ; 7.8 §.7 6.8 6.1 5.5 5.3 

WOMEN ......ccseseseeeee ; 9.2 7.6 8.3 7.9 7.6 7.4 
GENO :24 YOGNS ierass ccesstacessorectcansescnststcansernenvonuttvenssveos ; 15.8 13.3 16.4 13.9 14.0 13.1 

7.2 6.0 6.4 6.1 6.0 5.9 

Unemployment rate, 15 weeks ANd OVER .........ecscsesessseneeeneneneenens 3.8 2.4 3.1 2.7 2.3 2.0 

Employment, nonagricultural (payroll data):" 

Total 90,196 94,461 91,804 93,035 94,013 94,915 97,967 
Private sector ... 74,330 78,477 75,932 77,153 78,082 78,898 81,588 
Goods-producing 23,334 24,730 23,938 24,402 24,680 24,861 24,986 

Manufacturing .... 18,434 19,412 18,885 19,182 19,394 19,509 19,331 

Service-producing 66,862 69,731 67,866 68,633 69,333 70,055 72,981 

Average hours 

Private sector 35.0 35.3 35.2 35.3 35.3 35.3 35.1 
Manufacturing . 40.1 40.7 40.6 40.9 40.8 40.5 40.5 
Overtime 3.0 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 

Employment Cost Index 

Percent change in the ECI, compensation:? 

All workers (excluding farm, household, and Federal workers) ....... - - 1.1 1.7 8 13 1.6 

Private industry WOrkKeLS ..........csesecsseseseneseseesseseseeeseesseeeees : - - 1.2 1.7 9 8 1.3 
Goods-producing) ...... - - 9 1.6 9 9 & 
Servicing-producing? ............... - - 1.5 1.9 1.0 ae 1.8 

State and local government workers - - 1.0 1.6 4 3.5 3.4 

Workers by bargaining status (private industry) 

Union - - 8 1.5 9 7 8 
Nonunion - - 1.3 1.8 1.0 9 1.4 
' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. Producing industries include all other private sector industries. 

2 Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes calculated - Data not available. 


using the last sapieh ni of each bogedugl Note: Quarterly household employment data have been revised to reflect the seasonal 
3 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service- perience through December 1985. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 


Compensation data: ';? © 


Employment Cost Index-Compensation (wages, salaries, 
benefits) 
Civilian nonfarm 
Private nonfarm .... 
Employment Cost Index- 
Civilian nonfarm 
Private nonfarm .... 


ages and Salaries 


Price data’ 


Consumer Price Index (All urban consumers): All items 


Producer Price Index 
Finished goods 
Finished consumer goods . 
Capital CQuipment .........-csssesseseereenecnesnsensesnees 
Intermediate materials, supplies, components 
Crude materials 


U.S. Export Price Index .... 
U.S. Import Price Index .... 


Productivity data 


Output per hour of all persons: 
Business Sector 
Nonfarm business sector . 
Nonfinancial corporations ° 


1 Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes 


are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
2 Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


1983 


3 Output per hour of all employees. 


- Data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


1984 1985 
1983 1984 |; —+- i ai — —T 
IV | u ul IV | i Ml 
ee oie ae air SS et = 
- - 1.1 17 0.8 1.3 4 1.3 0.7 1.6 
- - 12 17 9 8 1.3 1.2 8 13 
- - 1.0 1.2 8 1.3 1.2 1.2 9 erg 
- - 11 1.2 9 8 12 1.2 1.1 1.3 
ae 298.4 311.1 295.5 305.2 306.6 307.3 308.8 316.1 317.4 318.8 
285.2 291.1 283.1 289.5 290.6 291.4 291.2 292.1 292.6 292.1 
284.6 290.3 282.3 288.9 290.1 291.1 290.3 290.6 290.7 290.1 
287.2 294.0 286.2 291.6 292.3 292.3 294.5 297.4 299.2 299.3 
312.3 320.0 308.7 316.3 317.6 319.7 320.3 319.5 318.7 318.6 
a 252.2 259.5 256.8 264.0 260.5 269.9 269.7 250.7 250.0 242.9 
- - - 100.0 101.9 102.5 105.2 108.1 107.7 105.8 
- - 86.7 86.4 86.7 86.2 84.0 82.1 82.0 80.3 
= 2.7 3.2 3.1 3.5 3.3 2.7 3.2 a 3 11 
3.5 2.7 3.9 3.5 2.9 21 2.4 -.2 6 
3.3 0 


Seasonally adjusted. 
Production or nonsupervisory workers. 


1 
2 
3 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
4 Limited to major collective bargaining units of 1,000 or more workers. The 


most recent data are preliminary. 
5 Limited to major collective bargaining uni 


most recent data are preliminary. 
- Data not available. 


Quarterly average-- Four quarters ended in-- 
r. 
Components 1984 aa 1985 1984 xi 1985 
ca le ats ae ce om? 
aiaie Ml | IV | J Ml Wt i] ut IV | lu Ml 
Average hourly compensation:' h 
All persons, business sector =| = = = = = = és = = 2s = =, 
All employees, nonfarm business sector .... A - - - - - - = 5 = = = = 
Hourly earnings index:? 
All private nonfarm - = - = = = = = % re 5 
Employment Cost Index-compensation 
Civilian nonfarm ® .....::seceeeee 0.8 1.3 1.2 13 0.7 1.6 50 5.1 5.2 4.8 4.6 4.9 
Private MOMPALMN ......ceseccererersesersnesensenenenenerssetesnenes 9 8 1.3 1.2 8 1.3 5.4 48 4.9 4.4 4.2 47 
Union ........... 9 a 4. 7 6 8 49 41 4.3 3.5 3.1 3.2 
Nonunion ........ 1.0 9 1.3 1.6 1.0 1.4 B37: 5.2 5.2 4.9 4.9 5.4 
State and local GOVErMMENts .......--ss-sssesssnesentesssessnssessesnnessnnennsssstssssnennnses 4 3.5 1.0 1.2 2 3.4 6.2 6.6 6.6 6.3 6.1 6.0 
’ Employment cost index-wages and salaries: 
"Civilian nonfarm? ... pak, laptrel My Slee at ane 8 1.3 1.2 qe 9 1.7 4.8 4.3 45 4.4 45 5.0 
Private nonfarm 9 8 12 1.2 GAG 1.3 4.7 41 44 41 4.3 4.8 
Union .........+ 8 oJ 9 PA 11 9 4.2 3.3 3.4 3.0 3.4 3.6 
NOMUNION ........020ceececeeeeeeserees 9 8 1.3 1.4 1.1 15 5.0 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.8 5.4 
State and local governments .. 3 3.4 8 1.0 ne 3.5 5.4 5.8 5.9 5.6 55 5.6 
Total effective wage adjustments? ......-.-s.scccssssssssssesernnseeeesnnserscstnssecsnnnansennstt® 9 1.2 7 8 8 1:2 4.3 4.2 3.7 3.6 3.5 sa 
From current settlements ....... A 3 3 A ‘4 ce 1.0 1.0 8 ff 9 i 
From prior settlements ....... EUs ot 2 6 5 6 2.2 21 2.0 ee 1.9 1.8 
From cost-of-living provision oe 2 3 73 a si 4 ala ae 9 if nt 8 
Negotiated wage adjustments from settlements’ 
Sp gtuaes Began 2.6 2.1 2.3 3.3 25 2.0 3:5 3.2 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 
Annual rate over life of contract : 2.7 2.6 1.5 3.2 2.8 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.5 
Negotiated wage and benefit adjustments from settlements: 
ci coer ecient 3.5 eT 3.7 3.6 3.5 2.0 4.7 4.2 3.6 3.4 3.5 3:1 
Annual rate over life of contract 2.0 2.7 3.4 3.0 


ts of 5,000 or more workers. The 
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4. Employment status of the total population, by sex, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Number in thousands) 


180,642 
117,814] 117,832 

65.3 65.2 
109,513] 109,671 


60.7 
1,702 
107,969 
3,070 
104,899 
8,161 
6.9 
62,810 


86,374 
66,176 

76.6 
61,731 


71.5 
1,552 
60,179 
4,445 
6.7 


180,810 
117,927 


65.2 ! 


109,904 


60.8 


1,698 | 


108,206 
3,151 


105,055 


8,023 


5 Unemployment as a percent of the labor force (including the resident Armed 


1984 
Employment status [aor 
pe Dec. Jan. ie Mar. Apr 
TOTAL 
Noninstitutional population ', 2 ........ 178,080 179,004| 179,081] 179,219] 179,368] 179,501 
MEAD ON FOKOG” s decyespnceatessteagstareseostsersve 115,241 116,202] 116,451] 116,685] 117,036] 116,958 
Participation rate ° 64.9 65.0 65.1 65.2 65.2 
Total employed 2 107,946] 108,012) 108,290} 108,652) 108,574 
Employment-population 
MANOS oacestiregiatascesloacearunntuve 60.3 60.3 60.4 60.6 60.5 
Resident Armed Forces ' .. 1,698 1,697 1,703 1,701 1,702 
Civilian employed ..... 106,248] 106,315] 106,587} 106,951} 106,872 
Agriculture ............. 3,387 3,319 3,325 3,314 3,353 
Nonagricultural industries 102,861| 102,996) 103,262} 103,637| 103,519 
Unemployed ...... 8,256 8,439 8,395 8,384 8,384 
Unemployment rate “3 7A ie 7.2 7.2 7.2 
Not in labor fOrce ........eseeesesteseseeee 62,802| 62,630} 62,534) 62,332} 62,543 
Men, 16 years and over 
Noninstitutional population |, 2 ........ 85,607| 85,629} 85,692) 85,764) 85,827 
BEAD OF POPOG? 5 0.5=.czcascsecesseconthscssinreencts 65,821| 65,737} 65,782) 65,898} 65,929 
Participation rate 9... 76.9 76.8 76.8 76.8 76.8 
Total employed 2 ........cesessesneeeeee 61,238] 61,163} 61,207} 61,381) 61,373 
Employment-population 
GI Fe och sages scene Sicestaxcneavoneacns 71.5| 71.4 71.4 71.6 71.5 
Resident Armed Forces ' 1,550 1,549 1,554 1,553 1,553 
Civilian employed ......... 59,688} 59,614} 59,653) 59,828) 59,820 
Unemployed ..........0:0+0 4,583 4,574 4,575 4,517 4,556 
Unemployment rate © ... 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.9 6.9 
Women, 16 years and over 
Noninstitutional population ', 2 ........ 93,397) 93,452} 93,527) 93,603) 93,674 
Labor force? «0... 50,381] 50,714] 50,903} 51,138] 51,029 
Participation rate ° . 53.9 54.3 54.4 54.6 54.5 
Total employed? 46,708| 46,849} 47,083) 47,271} 47,201 
Employment-population 
WMO S rag rtt enaten ccteesetiasccesine 50.0 50.1 50.3 50.5 50.4 
Resident Armed Forces ' 148 148 149 148 149 
Civilian employed ..... 46,560} 46,701) 46,934] 47,123) 47,052 
Unemployed ............0000 om 3,673 3,865 3,820 3,867 3,828 
Unemployment rate 5 ............. 7.3 7.6 75 7.6 75 
The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
Includes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Forces). 
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Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 
Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


NOTE: Monthly data have been revised based on the seasonal experience through 


December 1985. 


5. Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 


TOTAL 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force .. 
Participation rate 
Employed ...........0006 
Employment-population 

ratio? 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate ................ 

Not in labor force ........ccseceseseeeeees 


Men, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional 
POODUNATIONN Me scsccsccerevscccstccosertesnessessaveen 
Civilian labor force . 
Participation rate 
Employed 
Employment-population 
ratio” 
Agriculture ..... 
Nonagricultural industries .. 
Unemployed ............ 
Unemployment rate ............- 


Women, 20 years ond over 


Civilian noninstitutional 
DONO ais sescecvectccccsecacecenecvcasesteane 
Civilian labor force 

Participation rate . 
Employed 
Employment-population 
ratio? 
Agriculture .... 
Nonagricultural industries . 
Unemployed ........... 
Unemployment rate .... 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force .......... 
Participation rate . 
Employed 
Empioyment-population 
ratio? 
Agriculture .... 
Nonagricultural industries we 
Unemployed .........:scscsescceseeneneenenes 
Unemployment rate ............ 


White 


Civilian noninstitutional 
PROULAC ON cscesscnssecasasocntectcscessnsssners 
Civilian labor force .. Rs 
Participation rate 
Employed 
Employment-population 

FEO clcese vate ces 
Unemployed .......... 
Unemployment rate 


Biack 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force .. 
Participation rate 
Employed ....... 
Employment-population 

ratio? 
Unemployed ...... ne 
Unemployment rate ...........0. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


76,219 
59,701 

78.3 
55,769 


73.2 
2,418 
53,351 
3,932 
6.6 


85,429 
45,900 

53.7 
42,793 


152,347 
98,492 
64.6 
92,120 


60.5 
6,372 
6.5 


178,206 
115,461 

64.8 
107,150 


60.1 
8,312 
7.2 
62,744 


14,506 
7,901 
54.5 


6,434 


44.4 
305 
6,129 
1,468 
18.6 


153,679 
99,926 


19,664 


12,364 
62.9 
10,501 


7.2 
62,802 


76,753 
60,106 

78.3 
56,331 


73.4 
2,486 
53,845 
3,775 
6.3 


54.0 
43,475 


152,734 
99,044 
64.8 
92,871 


60.8 
6,173 
6.2 


| ign 

Jan. Feb. ee Apr. May (Rsinlad as Aug. nrg de Oct. Nov. Dec. 
177,384| 177,516| 177,667| 177,799| 177,944] 178,096] 178,263] 178,405] 178,572] 178,770| 178,940) 179,112 
114,754] 114,982] 115,335] 115,256] 115,339) 115,024] 115,272) 115,343) 115,790| 116,114) 116,130) 116,229 
64.7 64.8 64.9 64.8 64.8 64.6 64.7 64.7 64.8 65.0 64.9 64.9 
106,315| 106,587| 106,951] 106,872| 106,939] 106,601] 106,871] 107,210] 107,519] 107,813) 107,969] 108,206 
59.9 60.0 60.2 60.1 60.1 59.9 60.0 60.1 60.2 60.3 60.3 60.4 
8,439| 8,395} 8,384) 8,384) 8,400} 8,423) 68,401 8,133} 8,271 8,301 8,161 8,023 
7.4 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7A 7A 7.1 7.0 6.9 
62,630} 62,534] 62,332] 62,543) 62,605) 63,072} 62,991] 63,062] 62,782) 62,656] 62,810) 62,883 
76,760| 76,829] 76,904) 76,988] 77,068} 77,135| 77,243] 77,306] 77,389} 77,498) 77,566! 77,651 
59,997| 60,037| 60,154] 60,165] 60,240] 60,246] 60,158] 60,269) 60,407} 60,526) 60,553) 60,548 
78.2 78.1 78.2 78.1 78.2 78.1 77.9 78.0 78.1 78.1 78.1 78.0 
56,231| 56,274| 56,411| 56,390] 56,544] 56,384] 56,403) 56,636] 56,751| 56,849} 56,897) 56,982 
73.3 73.2 73.4 73.2 73.4 73.1 73.0 73.3 73.3 73.4 73.4 73.4 
2,409] 2,368] 2,329} 2,358] 2,352) 2,260/ 2,230) 2,231 2,171 2,188] 2,210] 2,278 
53,822| 53,906| 54,082] 54,032] 54,192] 54,124] 54,173) 54,405) 54,580} 54,661) 54,687) 54,704 
3,766| 3,763} 3,743] 3,775| 3,696] 3,862} 3,755} 3,633} 3,656} 3,677) 3,656) 3,566 
6.3 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.9 
86,015| 86,086| 86,181| 86,274] 86,380] 86,477) 86,575) 86,652) 86,727) 86,810/ 86,901| 86,988 
46,753| 46,853] 47,095] 47,103) 47,082) 47,185) 47,190) 47,340) 47,558) 47,663) 47,713) 47,870 
54.4 54.4 54.6 54.6 54.5 54.6 54.5 54.6 54.8 54.9 54.9 55.0 
43,593| 43,713} 43,927) 43,925] 43,883] 44,033} 44,070) 44,197] 44,363) 44,609) 44,656) 44,882 
50.7 50.8 51.0 50.9 50.8 50.9 50.9 51.0 51.2 51.4 51.4 51.6 
593 606 630 633 600 572 596 581 557 609 591 597 
43,000] 43,107| 43,297) 43,292| 43,283) 43,461] 43,474] 43,616) 43,806) 44,000) 44,065/ 44,285 
3,160| 3,140] 3,168] 3,178] 3,199] 3,152} 3,120} 3,143] 3,195} 3,054) 3,057) 2,988 
6.8 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.7 6.4 6.4 6.2 
14,610] 14,600] 14,582| 14,538| 14,496] 14,483) 14,445] 14,448] 14,456| 14,463) 14,472) 14,474 
8,004 8,092) 98,086/ 7,988] 8,017| 7,593} 7,924] 7,734) 7,825) 7,925) 7,864) 7,811 
54.8 55.4 55.5 54.9 55.3 52.4 54.9 53.5 54.1 54.8 54.3 54.0 
6,491 6,600| 6,613] 6,557; 6,512] 6,184) 6,398] 6,377| 6,405} 6,355) 6,416) 6,342 
44.4 45.2 45.4 45.1 44.9 42.7 44.3 44.1 44.3 43.9 44.3 43.8 
317 351 355 362 332 308 294 283 289 261 269 276 
6,174] 6,249] 6,258} 6,195] 6,180] 5,876] 6,104) 6,094) 6,116] 6,094) 6,147| 6,066 
1,513) 1,492} 1,473) 1,431 1,505] 1,409) 1,526] 1,357] 1,420] 1,570) 1,448) 1,469 
18.9 18.4 18.2 17.9 18.8 18.6 19.3 17.5 18.1 19.8 18.4 18.8 
153,103| 153,191| 153,296] 153,988] 153,489] 153,597) 153,717) 153,819] 153,938] 154,082) 154,203) 154,327 
99,358] 99,612| 99,862] 99,718] 99,771| 99,527| 99,705) 99,817) 100,179] 100,533} 100,478) 100,533 
64.9 65.0 65.1 65.0 65.0 64.8 64.9 64.9 65.1 65.2 65.2 65.1 
93,040] 93,414] 93,617| 93,470] 93,574] 93,132] 93,378] 93,684) 94,055) 94,369] 94,507) 94,585 
60.8 61.0 61.1 60.9 61.0 60.6 60.7 60.9 61.1 61.2 61.3 61.3 
6,318} 6,198] 6,245] 6,248] 6,197) 6,395] 6,327) 6,133] 6,124) 6,164) 5,971 5,948 
6.4 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 5.9 
19,518| 19,542| 19,569] 19,594] 19,620] 19,646| 19,675) 19,700) 19,728) 19,761| 19,790 19,819 
12,305| 12,299] 12,294] 12,364] 12,372| 12,317) 12,354) 12,289) 12,378} 12,412) 12,457 12,522 
63.0 62.9 62.8 63.1 63.1 62.7 62.8 62.4 62.7 62.8 62.9 63.2 
10,451| 10,333} 10,422} 10,489] 10,466] 10,538) 10,499) 10,560} 10,500} 10,566) 10,518 10,657 
53.5 52.9 53.3 53.5 53.3 53.6 53.4 53.6 53.2 53.5 53.1 53.8 
1,854] 1,966] 1,872] 1,875| 1,906] 1,779) 1,855) 1,729) 1,878} 1,846) 1 939] 1,865 
15.1 16.0 15.2 15.2 15.4 val 15.0 14.1 15.2 14.9 15.6 14.9 
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5. Continued— Employment status of the civilian population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally 


adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population! ............ 
Civilian labor force . 
Participation rate 
Employed 
Employment-population 


1 The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. : 
2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 


Annual average 1985 
1 ~ 1985 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. [Ape May June July 
11,164] 11,528] 11,332} 11,363) 11,394) 11,425) 11,457 11,485} 11,514] 11,544 
7,247 7,448 7,467 7,289 7,355 7,380 7,360 7,371 7,417 7,462 
64.9 64.6 65.9 64.1 64.6 64.6 64.2 64.2 64.4 64.6 
6,469 6,664 6,693 6,519 6,620 6,621 6,594 6,586 6,630 6,644 
57.9 57.8 59.1 57.4 58.1 58.0 
778 785 774 770 735 
10.7 10.4 


because data for the “other races” groups are not presented and Hispanics are included 
in both the white and black population groups. Monthly data have been revised based 


6. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Civilian employed, 16 years and 
over 


Women 
Married men, spouse present .. 
Married women, spouse 

[ee ee 
Women who maintain families . 


MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS 
OF WORKER 


Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers ......... 
Self-employed workers 
Unpaid family workers 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers ......... 

Government ...........:00 
Private industries .... 
Private households .. 
ERGN s sesccsecsaessoacssvoree: 
Self-employed workers . 5 
Unpaid family workers ............ 


PERSONS AT WORK PART 
TIME' 


All industries: 

Part time for economic reasons . 
SICH WOT ac jeteibeccepeperaursssectvncaseet 
Could only find part-time work 

Voluntary part time «0.0.0... 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Part time for economic reasons . 
SNACK) WONK ii casncioraretcapetennncesttiriae 
Could only find part-time work 

Voluntary part time .........ccececcseree 


' Excludes persons “with a job but not at work” during the survey period for such 


Annual average 


105,005 
59,091 
45,915 
39,056 


25,636 
5,465 


5,744 
2,430 
2,948 
13,169 


5,512 
2,291 
2,866 
12,704 


107,150 
59,891 
47,259 
39,248 


26,336 
5,597 


5,590 
2,430 
2,819 
13,489 


5,334 
2,273 
2,730 
13,038 


reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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1984 


Dec. 


106,248 
59,688 
46,560 
39,399 


26,047 
5,409 


5,638 
2,473 
2,830 
13,343 


5,392 
2,320 
2,735 
12,859 


106,587 
59,653 
46,934 
39,324 


26,079 
5,533 


5,356 
2,244 
2,817 
13,524 


5,098 
2,073 
2,732 
13,057 


5,690 
2,567 
2,767 
13,356 


5,402 
2,380 
2,679 
12,926 


107,210 
59,936 
47,274 
39,142 


26,392 
5,627 


5,680 
2,480 
2,835 


13,622 


5,413 
2,319 
2,740 
13,179 


Note: Monthly data have been revised based 
December 1985. 


on the seasonal experience through December 1985. 


107,519] 107,813 


108,206 
60,244 
47,962 
39,278 


26,804 
5,693 


1,572 
1,409 
164 


96,921 
16,194 
80,727 
1,131 
79,596 
7,903 
250 


5,494 
2,303 
2,864 
13,556 


5,294 
2,195 
2,760 
13,122 


on the seasonal experience through 


7. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Unemployment rates) 


1985 
Selected categories 
Jan. Feb. Mar. June ach! Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
CHARACTERISTIC 
Total, all civilian workers 7.4 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years .. 18.9 18.4 18.2 18.6 19.3 17.5 18.1 19.8 18.4 
Men, 20 years and over ....... 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.4 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.0 
Women, 20 years and OVER .......c:.ccceccessecsessssseseeeee 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.7 6.4 6.4 
White, total 6.4 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.3 6.1 6.1 6.1 5.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years .. 15.7 15.4 15.1 16.0 16.1 15.2 15.3 17.0 15.5 
Men, 16 to 19 years ..... 16.1 16.8 15.6 16.7 17.1 17.2 16.2 18.5 15.8 
Women, 16 to 19 years 15.3 14.0 14.7 15.2 15.0 13.0 14.4 15.3 15.1 
Men, 20 years and over .... ; §.5 5.4 5.4 6.7 5.6 5.3 5.2 §.2 5.2 
Women, 20 years and OVE? ........ccescesssssesseseestenes 5.9 5.7 5.9 5.8 o7 5.7 5.7 55 5.4 
Black, total 16.1 16.0 15.2 14.4 15.0 14.1 15.2 14.9 15.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years .. 41.5 42.1 41.5 39.5 41.2 35.3 38.8 39.7 40.8 
Men, 16 to 19 years .... 43.9 40.9 411 41.0 43.1 34.9 41.1 41.0 45.2 
Women, 16 to 19 years 38.9 43.3 41.9 37.8 39.0 35.9 36.1 38.2 36.0 
Men, 20 years and over ... + 12.9 14.2 13.3 12.5 12.8 11.9 13.3 13.7 13.7 
Women, 20 years and OVE ........ccscccsessesecesesnees 13.0 13.7 13.0 12.7 13.1 13.1 13.5 12.1 13.6 
TSENG ONGIN; TOTAL cicccicesssanceessossoisestareeseceatcaccussas 10.6 10.0 10.3 10.6 11.0 10.4 10.4 11.41 10.6 
Married men, spouse present 45 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.4 44 4.3 4.2 4.3 
Married women, spouse present 5.7 5.4 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.4 5.6 5.3 5.5 
Women who maintain families 10.2 10.9 10.3 9.9 10.3 10.8 11.3 10.4 10.0 
Full-time workers .............6 7.0 7.0 6.9 6.9 7.0 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 
Part-time workers. ................ 9.3 8.8 9.5 9.5 9.4 9.0 9.3 9.6 8.8 
Unemployed 15 weeks and over a 2.0 2.1 21 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 
Labor force time lost? ..........ecessesscsscsnssssssscseeneese 8.3 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.9 7.9 
INDUSTRY 
Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers .... 7.3 7.3 7.2 7.3 7.3 7.1 7.2 7.1 7.0 
Mining ‘a 10.3 10.8 10.9 10.9 9.9 8.6 8.9 ce 4 7.3 
Construction . 13.5 13.4 13.3 13.5 13.4 13.1 13.6 13.5 13.4 
Manufacturing .. 7.6 7.6 red 7.7 7.9 7.8 ak 7.5 7.7 
Durable goods .. 7.2 7.3 7.5 7.9 7.9 7.9 rae 7.3 7.6 
Nondurable goods .. 8.0 8.0 8.1 75 7.9 7.6 7.8 7.8 7.8 
Transportation and public utilities . 5.1 5.4 4.7 5.3 5.7 4.5 6.3 6.1 5.1 
Wholesale and retail trade ...... reg Toe 75 7.7 7.6 Tera 7.8 7.7 7.6 
Finance and service industries 5.9 5.7 5.7 5:7 5.6 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.4 
Government WOFkelS ........cceseeseeeeeeee 4.1 4.0 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.6 
Agricultural wage and salary workers ... 15.4 13.6 12.5 12.5 14.0 14.0 13.3 12.9 12.5 


1 Aggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic 


reasons as a percent of potentially available labor force hours. 


NOTE: Monthly data have been revised based on the seasonal experience 


through December 1985. 
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8. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual 
average 1964 ici 
Sex and age be 
1984 | 1985 
Total, 16 years and over 3 
16 to 24 years .......... i 13.3 
16 to 19 years ... 18.9 18.6) 18.7 i 18.8 
16 to 17 years | 21.2] 21.0] 20.9] 21.0} 20.4) 20.6) 20.8 21.1 
18 tO 19 YOAPS ....ecccccsesesseseseeneees | 47.4) 17.0). 17.5) 17.3) 17:4] 16.5] 16.3 17.5 
20 to 24 years ... 11,5) 11.1 41.4. S40.81- Mt.2) = Tt 11.1 10.6 
25 years and over 5.8 5.6 5.5 57 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.3 
25 to 54 years .... 6.1 5.8 5.8 6.0 5.9 6.0 6.1 5.5 
55 years and over .. 4.5 41 41 4.2 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 
Men, 16 years and over 7.4 7.0 7.1 7.1 TAU 7.0 7.1 6.7 
16 to 24 years ........ 14.4] 14.1 14.2} 13.9] 143] 13.9) 13.8 13.5 
16 to 19 years .. .| 19.6} 19.5] 19.4) 19.3) 19.4) 185) 18.5 19.3 
16 to 17 years «0... ADR. 221:91- 8 20.31" F20.3)4 208) 7-21 ets 21.6 
18 to 19 Years... .| 18.3] 17.9} 19.1] 18.0) 18.4} 16.1) 168 18.0 
20 to 24 years ..... 11.9} 11.4 11.6; 11.3 11.8 11.7 11.4 10.6 
25 years and over . . 5.7 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.1 
25 to 54 years ...... i 5.9 5.6 5.6 SF 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.4 
55 years and over 46 41 44 4.3 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 
Women, 16 years and over Hl ‘ i i : 2 i J 4 : z f ki A 7A 
16 to 24 years .....secee 2 i E R i ; i ; i f A 5 h ks 13.2 
16 to 19 years ... 18.3 
16 to 17 years 20.6 
18 to 19 years 16.9 
20 to 24 years ... 10.6 
25 years and over 5.4 
25 to 54 years .... 5.7 
55 years and over 3.9 


NOTE: Monthly data have revised based on the seasonal experience through 
December 1985. 


9. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Reason for unemployment 


Job losers 4,271] 4,236 
On layoff ...... 1,216] 1,203 
Other job losers .. s 3,055} 3,033 

Job leavers ......... 877 868 

Reentrants ..... 2,240| 2,238 


1,045] 1,056 


PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYED 


Job losers .... me 51.8 49.8 50.5 50.6 50.4 
On layoff ........ is 13.7 13.9 13.2 14.4 14.3 


Other job losers .. Sek 38.1 35.9 37.3 36.2 36.1 
Job leavers ...... ~ 9.6 10.6 10.3 10.4 10.3 
Reentrants ... “fF 25.6 ei. 27.0 26.6 26.6 
Wa SU MI access passteeseadth stag eed civeanbisapanasepsecisosnionde 13.0 12.5 12.2 12.4 12.6 

PERCENT OF 


CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


Job losers .. cfee bette 2 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.7 
Job leavers HA 8 ah 8 
Reentrants .... 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.0 
New entrants 1.0 9 9 9 


NOTE: Monthly data have been revised based on the seasonal experience 
through December 1985. 


10. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Weeks of unemployment 


1985 Dec. 


Less than 5 weeks 
5 to 14 weeks 


Mean duration in Wee@KS ..........cccccceseseseseseseseseeeers 
Median duration in weeks ... 


NOTE: Monthly data have been revised based on the seasonal experience through 
December 1985. 
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11. Unemployment rates of civilian workers by State, data not seasonally adjusted 


cee ee 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
A 1984 1985 State 1984 1985 
+— 4 
Alabama .... 10.5 7.9 NOMEN B ssi bseccacaamttassansetinceosnestcanacatsedenaseedsess 6.1 6.8 
Alaska 9.0 9.2 Nebraska .. 3.8 5.0 
Arizona’. 4.4 6.4 || Nevada me 7.5 
Arkansas ... 8.3 8.7 New Hampshire 3.2 2.6 
7.0 7.2 
IER LOT OOY sssiccsresvanpercbatheecnecuvucethrapsaenesceandavtrsie 5.1 5.5 
5.3 5.5 INGW. MONIC Oss eitnsyess <n: .iurspeedbavacnvevsuarptesivassedsons TA 8.6 
4.0 4.6 New York Tie 6.6 
4.9 4.3 North Carolina 6.4 4.6 
District of Columbia 8.7 8.7 North Dakota 44 5.1 
Florida 7.0 5.3 
PMG. seetactitenn ca caevavtrnaspsnnxd voengixeia ntasiaec eerste 9.1 9.0 
Georgia 5.8 6.7 || Oklahoma 6.6 6.8 
Hawaii 6.0 5.5 Oregon ..... 8.3 6.7 
Idaho 5.4 6.2 Pennsylvania 8.2 7A 
Ilinois 8.8 9.2 Pinodeilsland = accrsas.scttectasccateencrastaterere 4.2 3.8 
Indiana 7.8 6.8 
South Carolina 6.9 hie 
NOW Ehster oa ceacten sec Gietansax Sr cseceasvsbreezénavinactraeecdbadenmpesess? 6.0 6.5 South Dakota 4.2 4.5 
5.0 4.6 Tennessee 7.9 7.0 
Kentucky .. 8.5 9.2 5.3 7.6 
Louisiana .. 9.5 10.9 6.0 5:3 
Maine 5.0 3.9 
WEMTTIONE cre osissremedanvctvosinas 41 3.9 
Maryland 5.0 4.4 Virginia ..... 4.8 5.3 
Massachusetts 3.4 3.3 Washington . 8.6 7.4 
Michigan 10.1 9.6 West Virginia ...... a 15.4 12.5 
Minnesota 5.1 5.3 WISCONSIN DS cacsscsstvbessatkvvegatianthaossetecpnasorcatusin ence 6.4 6.2 
Mississippi 9.9 9.4 
Missouri 6.4 5.8 WA MOT hi ateycsastersnsesces:caccarrccrasnscrsoqemasecessteSebion 5.0 6.1 
oe a St ee oe ee |S Sel Ce 
12. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by State, data not seasonally adjusted 
(in thousands) 
Nov., 
State Oct., 1985 4985? State Nov., 1984 | Oct., 1985 
1,400.4 1,405.6 1,409.8 645.7 653.1 
224.2 234.5 227.4| Nevada 440.7 450.8 
1,234.2 1,280.2 1,288.6| New Hampshire 453.0 484.0 
796.8 806.3 s008 
California .... 10,743.9 10,978.1 10,991.0)| New Jersey 3,397.8 3,490.5 
New Mexico 514.1 522.2 
Colorado .... 1,409.8 1,431.0 1,431.9) New York....... 7,687.5 7,793.5 
Connecticut 1,564.2 1,583.5 1,590.8} North Carolina .. 2,621.5 2,665.0 
Delaware ........ 288.9 295.2 296.7|| North Dakota 256.6 255.4 
District of Columbia 615.4 626.9 630. 
BMG 2s cavanisvcs seers reassotbs couccicnnasesssecaassisninsscerd=ens 4,328.8 4,490.4 4,534.0) Ohio 4,330.2 4,436.6 
Oklahoma 1,192.2 1,185.5 
Georgia 2,548.9 2,633.3 2,643.4|| Oregon ....... 1,020.5 1,050.5 
Hawaii ...... 415.1 420.1 424.0) Pennsylvania . 4,737.9 4,788.1 
Idaho ....... 330.2 343.1 340.6] Rhode Island .... 418.9 422.0 
Illinois .. 4,710.1 4,715.2 4,714. 
Indiana 2,173.0 2,258.5 2,259.1|| South Carolina 1,301.1 1,349.7 
South Dakota 247.6 245.5 
1,077.8 1,072.1 1,069.0 Tennessee .... 1,842.0 1,896.8 
980.9 991.8 994.9 Texas .. 6,514.9 6,642.3 
1,231.2 1,259.7 1,246.0 Utah 620.6 635.0 
1,610.9 1,598.7 1,594. 
450.4 464.3 459.1]| Vermont 218.7 230.4 
Virginia ... 2,374.6 2,466.1 
Maryland 1,848.9 1,904.9 1,919.3 Washington ... 1,670.2 1,721.6 
Massachusetts ..... 2,924.5 3,013.7 3,016.3] West Virginia 599.3 594.4 
Michigan ..............+. 3,400.6 3,506.6 3,504.8} Wisconsin 1,991.2 2,020.2 
Minnesota .. 1,881.3 1,911.5 1,905.6 
Mississippi .. 840.5 856.1 857.9] Wyoming 195.8 201.7 
Missouri 2,041.8 2,051.0 2,044.1|| Puerto Rico .. 692.3 676.3 
MOMtana ...2..00.-cccsnssesssnsssessssnsesscencnsasensssncssoonrevs 285.9 282.3 280.6)| Virgin Islands ... 35.8 34.9 


Nov., 
1985P 


652.6 
450.0 
483.5 


3,493.8 
522.7 
7,832.9 
2,673.3 
254.0 


4,452.8 
1,182.0 
1,042.9 
4,798.8 

422.4 


1,349.4 
243.0 
1,902.0 
6,649.9 
637.1 


226.9 
2,473.9 
1,713.3 

§93.3 
2,015.7 


197.4 
685.7 
35.5 
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13. Employment of workers on nonagricultural payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Industry 

OAR esccescvececostonuissecessnpesascsstonss 94,461 
PRIVATE SECTOR .............:::sssss0e 78,477 
GOODS PRODUCING ..............-:00 24,730 
MMII 2... ecesecseseeeeeeee 974 
Oil and gas extraction 613 
Construction .... 4,345 
General building contracto 1,158 


Manufacturing 

Production workers 
Durable goods ................:cceeeee 

Production workers 
Lumber and wood products 707 
Furniture and fixtures ...........00 487 
Stone, clay, and glass products ... 595 
Primary metal industries ................ 858 

Blast furnaces and basic steel 

PFOCDUCTS pasveceesescussessessscsconennsssseseese 334 

Fabricated metal products 1,464 
Machinery, except electrical .......... 2,197 
Electrical and electronic 

OQUIPMEN .........c.cccrsscseecrcsrecssesecssees 2,208 
Transportation equipment ..... «| 1,906 

Motor vehicles and equipment .... 860 
Instruments and related products 714 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

IOI oss passnscccnnnsncisiveccnnpeinncsseas 384 
Nondurable goods 7,890 
Production workers 5,561 
Food and kindred products ........... 1,619 
Tobacco manufactures . a 65 
Textile mill products ...........ssee 746 
Apparel and other textile 

FOCKIORS | ulcvessasscsuccstercesscceteevcasnaqucnss 1,197 
Paper and allied products ............. 681 
Printing and publishing ................... 1,372 
Chemicals and allied products 1,048 


Petroleum and coal products ...... E 189 
Rubber and misc. plastics 


PPOGLICTS sccpereraassescneoscesssnsessans 782 

Leather and leather products 192 
SERVICE-PRODUCING .................+ 69,731 
Transportation and public 

utilities ................ 

Transportation ... 

Communication and public 

SINUS iviasesconsexsciccanisnassacsccessssassesve 2,242 
Wholesale trade 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 
Reetall trade ............:ccccccsccsesescesnenseees 16,584 

General merchandise stores ......... 2,278 

FOO SHOPS i esstssscassccsssvsastsesssetiassseacs 2,655 

Automotive dealers and service 

UMD) iecctatststicouscasnssstseasecesses cosas 1,802 

Eating and drinking places . 5,403 
Finance, insurance, and real 

estate ............0.. 5,682 

Finance ... 2,855 

Insurance ... 1,753 

Real estate 1,074 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: See “Note on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Annual average 


1984 1985 


97,692 
81,397 


19,424 
13,214 


11,565 
7,692 


703 
497 
600 
815 


302 
1,472 


2,181 


2,208 
1,989 
872 
724 


376 


7,859 
§,522 


1,636 
65 
703 


1,162 
683 


1,421 
1,042 
177 


795 
175 


72,638 


5,301 
3,059 


2,242 


5,770 
3,417 
2,353 


17,418 
2,349 
2,826 


1,893 
5,692 


5,924 
2,978 
1,816 
1,130 


21,931 
4,454 
6,267 


16,294 
2,873 
3,781 
9,640 


7,902 
5,554 


1,630 
66 
722 


1,184 
683 


1,397 
1,054 
186 


799 
181 


71,047 


5,246 
3,009 


2,237 


5,665 
3,347 
2,318 


17,026 
2,323 
2,745 


1,851 
5,535 


5,776 
2,902 
1,780 
1,094 


21,252 
4,259 
6,154 


16,082 
2,836 
3,722 
9,524 


96,419 
80,319 


19,604 
13,399 


11,702 


7,843 


709 
499 


71,307 


5,259 
3,015 


2,244 


5,686 
3,358 
2,328 


17,090 
2,341 
2,753 


1,855 
5,559 


5,790 
2,910 
1,783 
1,097 


21,382 
4,295 
6,169 


16,100 
2,836 
3,730 
9,534 


96,591 
80,480 


25,062 
976 
620 


16,111 
2,834 
3,733 
9,544 


1985 


17,249 
2,349 
2,790 


1,873 
5,615 


5,835 
2,933 
1,792 
1,110 


21,644 
4,377 
6,204 


16,143 
2,850 
3,744 
9,549 


97,120 
80,962 


25,090 
982 
623 


4,641 
1,233 


19,467 
13,249 


11,608 
7,730 


694 
497 
600 
823 


306 
1,479 


2,207 


2,223 
1,982 
876 
726 
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7,859 
5,519 


1,630 
66 
707 


1,164 
681 


1,411 
1,049 
182 


795 
174 


72,030 


5,278 
3,037 


2,241 


5,733 
3,388 
2,345 


17,280 
2,348 
2,794 


1,884 
5,642 


5,858 
2,941 
1,799 
1,118 


21,723 
4,402 
6,218 


16,158 
2,859 
3,749 
9,550 


[om [ on [me [om [oe [oe To 


17,421 
81,208 


25,066 


982 
624 


4,658 
1,234 


19,426 
13,203 


11,586 
7,704 


697 
493 
599 
819 


305 
1,477 


2,203 
2,216 
1,981 
873 
723 


378 


97,473 


81,260 


25,010 
974 
619 


4,638 
1,223 


19,398 
13,169 


13,137 


11,509 


7,630 


697 


72,727 


5,302 
3,060 


2,242 
5,773 


3,426 
2,347 


17,453 


2,344 
2,842 


1,895 
5,728 


5,932 
2,984 
1,817 
1,131 


21,926 
4,446 
6,260 


16,341 


2,878 
3,788 
9,675 


13,087 


11,449 
7,586 


701 
494 
598 
795 


291 


98,559 
82,073 


25,051 


960 
610 


4,753 
1,262 


19,338 
13,140 


11,493 
7,627 


708 
496 
600 
799 


292 
1,465 


2,143 


2,179 
2,008 
872 
722 


99,059 
82,536 


98,739 
82,276 


25,076 | 25,136 
953 952 
605 603 


4,748 
1,268 


4,764 
1,270 


19,375 
13,167 


19,420 
13,221 


14. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry, 


monthly data seasonally adjusted 


1985 


Annual 
average 


ro om [me 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


CONSTRUCTION ..0......ccceccsecscsssssseesescsecsescsasessneeesseee 
MANUFACTURING. 0.0.0... ececcceseeteseseseescsesesesneees 
OVETTHTNG NOUNS: foscccscssetsssscsecossssescenesscsssssscccnanvaees 


Durable goods .. 
Overtime hours .........- 
Lumber and wood products .. 
Furniture and fixtures ................ 
Stone, clay, and glass products .. 
Primary metal industries ................sse00 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 
Fabricated metal Products ............cssseseceeeeseneeees 


Machinery except electrical ..........ccccseeeeeeneenes 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
Transportation equipment ................ 

Motor vehicles and equipment . 
Instruments and related products .. ; 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing ...........-.esceeeceeneee 


Overtime hours ......... 

Food and kindred products . 
Tobacco manufactures... a 
Textile mill Products ..........:ecesececenereees 
Apparel and other textile products 
Paper and allied products 


Printing and publishing ..........--.:sssssessessesseeneeneeneenee 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products ..... 2 
Leather and leather Products ...........sscssseeeeseees 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..............:ssccsseeseseseeeneerentenenes 
RETAIL TRADE ............-:ccccccsccesssseescsecscnseneenensnnennenees 


SERVICES. ..0....cssececsseccssssesssssseensesntenssesnesncanecensenecnnese 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark adjustment. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 
industry 


Annual 


average 
Industry 9 


Apr. | May 


1984 | 1985 
Se! 


PRIVATE SECTOR .......:.::scssssssssossssssssrsesnscnsensenssonsens $8.33 | $8.58 $8.54 | $8.53 

Seasonally adjusted - - 8.54 | 8.55 
MINING. wnccsececsecccscesssscsssscccsssssscnsssosnesscesestncnsasensonssessons 11.63 | 11.95 | 11.70 | 11.86 | 11.90 | 11.91 | 11.93 | 11.86 
CONSTRUCTION ...........:cccccccecesrestesnesteeneneneneneneasenncane 12.12 | 12.26 | 12.26 | 12.30 | 12.33 | 12.22 | 12.21 | 12.19 
MANUFACTURING ............cccccsccsesscscncneseneseneneneneeneeseee 9.18 | 952] 9.40] 9.43 | 9.43 | 945 | 9.48] 9.48 


9.74 | 10.09 | 9.96 | 9.99 | 9.99 | 10.01 | 10.03 | 10.04 
Lumber and wood products 8.03 | 8.19 | 8.09 | 810] 809 | 8.06 | 8.04] 8.12 
Furniture and fixtures ............. ae] 665°) 7.195) 699°] 7.01 7.01 | 7.07 | 7.08 | 7.11 
Stone, clay, and glass products .............. a.| 9.57 | 9.83 | 9.68 | 9.70 | 9.73 | 9.71 9.80 | 9.80 
Primary metal industries .........::s.:cssceseeenes 11.47 | 11.68 | 11.49 | 11.55 | 11.69 | 11.66 | 11.64 | 11.64 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products 12.99 | 13.35 | 12.95 | 13.07 | 13.42 | 13.27 | 13.32 | 13.31 
Fabricated metal Products ...........scsessseseseseseeneenes 9.38 | 966] 958} 9.59 | 9.59 | 962] 9.64) 9.63 


Durable goods 


9.96 | 10.29 | 10.16 | 10.13 | 10.14 | 10.15 | 10.17 | 10.22 
9.04 | 9.47] 9.32] 9.33 | 933 | 9.39 | 940] 9.39 
12.22 | 12.71 | 12.62 | 12.67 | 12.63 | 12.59 | 12.63 | 12.63 
12.74 | 13.44 | 13.27 | 13.41 | 13.35 | 13.29 | 13.40 | 13.38 
8.85 | 9.19 | 9.03] 9.00 | 9.11 | 9.10 | 9.11] 9.13 
7.043), 7265) 73165) 7.234). 2192} 7220.) Tees! 7-28 


Machinery, except electrical ......... 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
Transportation equipment .............. 
Motor vehicles and equipment .. 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


8.37 | 8.68 | 8.55 | 859] 860] 861 | 867 | 8.64 
..| 8.38 | 8.54] 8.45 | 848] 851] 853] 859] 8.58 

.| 11.27 | 12.08 | 11.17 | 11.39 | 11.80 | 12.00 | 12.16 | 12.65 
6.46 | 6.71 | 6.57] 659 | 660 | 664] 6.70] 6.68 
5.55 | 5.72 | 5.68} 5.73} 5.70] 5.73 | 5.74] 5.69 
10.82 | 10.66 | 10.63 | 10.64 | 10.64 | 10.72 | 10.75 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures ... 
Textile mill products ........ 
Apparel and other textile products .. 
Paper and allied products 


9.58 | 9.60 | 9.61 | 9.60} 9.60 
Chemicals and allied products .. 11.39 | 11.39 | 11.37 | 11.48 | 11.46 
Petroleum and coal products 13.96 | 13.99 | 14.06 | 14.18 | 14.00 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products ...... 8.29 | 853 | 844] 849] 848 | 846 | 8.48 | 8.45 
Leather and leather products ............:cecsceseeeseesee 5.70 | 5.82 |) 5.80} 582] 5.79 | 582 | 584] 5.83 


Printing and publishing 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 11.11 | 11.38 | 11.28 | 11.26 | 11.27 | 11.24 | 11.27 | 11.24 


WHOLESALE TRADE ................:cccscessesesessssesesneneees 8.96 | 9.27 | 9.19 | 9.16) 9.22) 9.19] 9.24) 9.24 


FRET AUS TRRA DE asi ote sosesscncccncnensoiesctesssensasnsntvassiee 5.88 | 5.97.| 5.89 | 5.97] 5.99 5.97 5.96 | 5.97 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ..... 7.62 


SORLPA INGE ch ae cpeatcanrs tacit tenaces tases isan casneveciSaspsteapcabeoacas 
- Data not available. NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent 
® = preliminary benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by industry 


ror .00€©8#.® OOS —S————— 


Industry 


Annual average 


sae Seal | 


1984 


1985 


= c= = 
1984 1985 Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov.? | Dec.? 
——— 4 re Jt Ls + 
PRIVATE SECTOR | | Re iS 
Current dollars : $294.05] $301.16] $300.33] $294.95| $294.79 | $298.20] $298.05| $298.55 | $303.02] $301.46 | $302.32| $305.54 | $303.62 | $302.93 | $309.04 ' 
Seasonally adjusted - 5 298.14| 296.24] 298.00] 299.90] 298.90] 300.11] 301.51] 299.95] 301.86] 303.62] 303.26} 303.45] 307.13 } 
Constant (1977) Gollars .......ccesesesssssesessseereeeeeees 173.48 - 174.61| 171.28] 170.50) 171.68] 170.80) 170.50] 172.56) 171.48] 171.68] 173.01) 171.54) 170.47 - | 
BATION Bec crcactececers cs ccuysesevavcsnascencsnsccytucocsnentsaaecsoeuneneey 503.58| 518.63| 515.97| 508.79| 514.08] 519.28] 516.57) 515.91] 523.96] 509.65] 517.44) 524.40) 516.24] 519.60) 533.72 
| 
t 
CONSTRUCTION .....cceceecsscssersonrsrecescccessessssenssenstessncves 456.92| 462.20] 460.98] 447.72| 451.28] 460.69] 461.54) 464.44] 461.77| 469.38] 468.03] 477.40) 472.15| 448.96 458.43 | 
MANUFACTURING 
MEUIMEN IL CONANS) cvcvecsacesnsencveaspstsssvesscescvercesacvsvroreseyaes 373.63| 385.56] 387.28] 380.03| 374.37| 381.78| 380.15] 382.04] 385.70) 382.15] 382.99] 389.64] 388.28] 393.05] 403.94 
Constant (1977) Collars ........cccccsecessesseseeesessecerees 220.43 - 225.16| 220.69] 216.52| 219.79] 217.85) 218.18] 219.65] 217.38] 217.48] 220.63) 219.37] 221.19 - 
Durable goods 403.24| 415.71] 419.32] 410.59] 403.60] 412.41] 410.23] 411.64] 417.31] 410.06] 412.05| 420.21] 418.78) 423.72 437.14 
Lumber and wood products 320.40| 325.96] 321.98) 315.90) 309.85) 317.56) 317.58] 325.61] 336.19] 325.54] 333.70| 337.39) 334.92) 327.49] 330.42 
Furniture and fixtures ..........c:sscsesessesecsesesseseenesseneeees 271.95| 283.29| 283.79| 276.19] 270.59| 277.85| 276.83] 275.16] 281.46] 276.53} 285.19] 290.14] 292.40) 292.87) 303.07 
Stone, clay, and glass products 401.94| 411.88] 404.62) 392.85] 393.09] 404.91| 411.60] 415.52| 418.20} 418.35) 418.49| 420.75] 418.06) 41 4.81} 417.06 
Primary metal industries ................ 478.30| 484.72] 477.98| 473.55) 478.12| 481.56] 480.73) 479.57| 486.97} 485.34) 480.32| 487.47] 481.90 493.24| 505.36 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products ........... 527.39| 548.69| 516.71| 517.57| 544.85) 540.09] 547.45| 543.05] 552.86| 559.31) 550.84) 554.14) 545.61} 558.18] 574.32 
Fabricated metal products ...........scsecscsesssesneneenenees 388.33| 398.96| 405.23| 395.11| 387.44] 396.34| 395.24] 395.79] 400.48] 394.13] 395.93) 403.52) 401.72) 404.35] 421.45 
Machinery, except electrical 417.32| 427.04| 434.85| 422.42] 415.74| 424.27| 417.99] 421.06] 427.65] 420.65| 422.10) 432.22) 430.97) 438.06] 454.74 
Electrical and electronic equipment .... 370.64| 384.48| 389.58| 379.73| 373.20| 383.11| 376.00] 377.48] 385.02] 376.91| 383.80) 387.73) 388.14) 396.89} 406.14 
Transportation equipment 521.79| 541.45| 554.02| 546.08| 524.15| 537.59] 538.04] 539.30] 539.32} 531.30] 531.30] 544.43) 545.28) 551.26) 572.44 
Motor vehicles and equipment ... 558.011 584.64] 597.15| 594.06| 559.37| 576.79] 586.92} 587.38] 579.79| 574.00] 566.95) 586.33) 586.86) 590.34) 623.76 
Instruments and related products 365.51| 376.79| 382.87| 369.90| 369.87] 374.01| 368.96] 372.50| 376.07| 370.76] 373.41) 381.41) 377.29] 384.09) 401.12 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 277.38| 286.83} 285.68| 279.08| 276.82| 282.24] 280.86] 285.38] 286.10) 281.78] 284.59) 292.00] 294.19) 293.93) 301 32 
Nondurable goods 331.45| 343.73| 342.00| 336.73] 333.68| 338.37] 337.26] 339.55] 342.54) 341.82] 344.20) 348.00) 346.73) 350.00 358.90 
Food and kindred products 333.52| 340.75| 342.23| 334.96) 331.89] 335.23] 336.73] 343.20] 340.29] 341.60] 341.34) 347.21) 343.00) 345.32 353.68 
Tobacco manufactures ... 438.40| 448,17| 433.40| 424.85| 442.50| 452.40] 424.38] 469.32} 483.69] 437.65) 461.52) 438.15) 448.84) 438.14 455.59 
Textile mill products 257.75| 267.06] 258.86] 257.01| 254.10| 258.96] 257.28] 260.52] 266.93} 258.23) 270.14) 275.40) 276.48) 280.84 286.33 
Apparel and other textile products .. 202.02| 207.64} 206.75| 205.13) 202.35| 206.85] 203.20] 205.98) 209.19] 206.34] 207.32) 209.88) 210.86) 21 2.18] 216.17 
Paper and allied products 448.67| 466.34| 466.91| 456.03) 451.14| 454.33] 458.82] 460.10] 463.97| 465.86] 465.89) 473.06) 472.40) 476.53 490.18 | 
| 
Printing and publishing 356.26| 365.31} 366.53| 359.25| 358.08] 362.30] 360.00] 358.08| 358.45} 360.69] 369.74) 373.98) 369.53) 373.38 383.94 
Chemicals and allied products . 464.25| 485.20] 480.82| 477.24| 476.10| 478.68] 481.01] 480.17| 484.99) 482.56) 483.39) 487.81) 486.38 496.44| 505.06 
Petroleum and coal products 586.89| 605.12} 584.30| 597.49| 594.58) 601.77| 595.56] 583.80} 596.52] 606.10) 605.77) 620.49) 620.27 609.87| 630.39 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 345.69| 349.73] 355.32| 352.34| 343.44) 347.71] 346.83] 345.61} 350.20] 346.72) 346.36] 351.41) 350.58 354.73| 363.66 
Leather and leather products 209.76| 216.50] 215.18| 211.85| 207.28| 212.43] 215.50] 218.04] 221.54) 218.63) 216.92) 219.41) 216.58 219.21| 220.20 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UITALITIES. cies cccsceccssecestescvespeessesenssssacacunesnensenesensecananr® 437.73| 449.51| 445.56) 438.01) 440.66] 441.73] 441.78] 441.73] 449.40] 448.33] 454.86} 457.34 452.67| 456.62| 462.84 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............-:::cccecseseneeseseseeteenennes 345.86| 358.75| 357.49| 351.74| 352.20| 353.82] 354.82} 357.59) 360.99] 359.68) 358.90) 362.00 357.98| 361.07] 369.10 
RETAIL TRADE .........:0c:csecssssssssessesesscnsrscneeseneeeeneanens 176.40| 177.31| 179.65] 173.73] 174.31] 175.52) 175.22| 177.91] 179.39] 180.27} 179.07) 177.90 175.52} 175.80} 179.10 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL 
ESTATE 278.13| 289.02} 285.53| 282.83] 286.47| 286.47| 285.74) 284.23) 291.77) 285.68) 286.77 292.29] 290.40] 292.86] 301.39 
SERVICES: 6... cccdeccnctocsccccsscsnasttrcsoecocssvsonspusncousenovensnyenen 250.59| 260.76| 257.94| 254.80| 256.56| 256.56] 257.21| 257.68) 261.03) 260.17} 260.50} 263.71 263.71| 264.39| 269.78 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark 


revision. 


17. The Hourly Earnings Index for production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls by 


industry 


ey 


Not seasonally adjusted Seasonally adjusted 
— ie = = —_ 
Industry Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. Dec. 1" Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1984 1985 1985? 1985? 1984 1985 1985 1985 1985 1985? 
Ll 4 |e bcscedh basta 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars) ............-.-s0e 163.5 166.5 167.3 1605 | 163.3 165.7 166.7 166.4 167.1 168.4 

Miming! .....ssesecssssesonsssssseconnscesnseesssecnnsesssnscersnscnsnssessnnresesssses 176.9 178.7 179.8 181.2 - - = = a = 
Construction a 149.2 151.2 148.8 150.6 148.9 149.3 150.0 149.4 148.6 150.1 
Manufacturing .... 165.8 169.3 170.2 71.4 165.4 169.3 169.1 169.4 170.1 170.6 
Transportation and public utilities 164.7 167.5 168.9 169.7 164.1 166.1 167.3 167.0 167.7 169.0 

Wholesale trade’ ... 169.8 171.0 172.4 174.3 - = = sd = = 
Retail trade va 154.3 156.3 156.8 156.9 155.6 155.8 157.2 156.7 157.2 158.1 

Finance, insurance, and real estate’ .. 168.6 173.0 174.6 176.9 - - = = a = 
Services 166.9 171.1 172.4 174.4 166.7 169.6 iets 171.1 172.1 174.2 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant dollars) ..........--..+ 95.0 94.1 - 94.9 94.3 94.7 94.3 94.1 = 


1 This series is not seasonally adjusted because the seasonal component is small 
relative to the trend-cycle, irregular components, or both, and consequently cannot 


be separated with sufficient precision. 
- Data not available. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See ‘Notes on the data” for a description of the recent benchmark revi- 
sion. Due to the LABSTAT rounding system, a few indexes may differ by .1 from 
data published elsewhere. 
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18. Indexes of diffusion: industries in which employment increased, data seasonally adjusted 


(In percent) 


Time span and year 


Over 1-month span 


1983 46.2 53.2 63.0 73.5 71.9 73.8 72.7 80.3 80.8 78.6 74.6 74.3 


' Preliminary data. the unchanged components are counted as rising.) Data are centered within the 
- Data not available. spans. See the “Definitions” in this section. See “Notes on the data” for a 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment rising. (Half of description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


19. Annual data: Employment status of the noninstitutional population 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 | 1982 | 1983 


(Number in thousands) 


Employment status 


Noninstitutional population ...............::cscssecsceseseeeeees 163,541 171,775 | 173,939 | 175,891 | 178,080 | 179,912 
Labor force 
Total (number) 103,882 110,315 | 111,872 | 113,226 | 115,241 | 117,167 
Percent of population 63.5 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.7 65.1 
Employed 
Total (number) ......... 97,679 101,194 | 102,510 | 106,702 | 108,856 
Percent of population . - = - - - 
Resident Armed Forces 1631 1668 1676 1697 1706 
Civilian 
Total 96,048 99,526 | 100,834 | 105,005 | 107,150 
Agriculture 3,387 3,401 3,383 3,321 3,179 
Nonagricultural i 92,661 95,477 96,125 97,450 | 101,685 | 103,971 
Unemployed 
TVORAE CNTIION) o.oo iccosssccrsesccetecibeonvartcascsaazceses i 6,202 6,137 10,678 10,717 8,539 8,312 
Percent of labor force 6.0 5.8 9.5 9.5 7.4 7.1 
Not in labor force (MUMDET) .........:..ecscseseseseseeeeeeee 59,659 59,900 62,067 62,665 62,839 62,744 


- Data not available. 


20. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(Number in thousands) 


82,471 | 86,697 | 89,823 91,156 


Private sector....... 67,344 | 71.026 | 73,876 75,126 

‘ : 81,397 
Goods-producing bis ..| 24,346 | 25.585 | 26.461 25,497 25,054 
Mining ...... i .| 813]. 851| 958 1,139 ‘969 
Construction .. 3,851 | 4,229 | 4,463 4.188 4,661 
RE INS, LES 19,682 | 20,505 | 21,040 20,170 | 18,781 19,412 | 19,424 

SOrvice-ProdUcing ....cscssssescsesesnvnnsnsssneeee 58,125 | 61,113 | 63,363 65,659 | 6 

PO 3 cs . 5,753 

Transportation and public utilities... .| 4713 | 41923 | 5,136 5,165 | 5,082 res Wr 
Wholesale 848 enn 4,708 | 4969 | 5.204 5,358 | 5,278 5,550 | 5,770 
“ 13,808 | 14.573 | 14,989 15,189 | 15,179 16,584 | 17,418 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .| 4,467 | 4.724 | 41975 5,298 | 5.341 5,682 | 5,924 
ESSE ER EME I IRS We 15,303 | 16,252 | 17,112 18,619 | 19,096 20,761 | 21.931 
Government .... 15,127 | 15,672 | 15,947 16,031 | 15,897 15,984 | 16,204 
Federal. 2,727 | 2753 | 2773 2.772 | 2.739 2,807 | 2.873 
State. .| 3377 | 3.474] 3,541 3,640 | 3,640 3,712 | 3.781 
DOME. puciics at ies cise ac ae eae 9,023 | 9.446 | 91633 9,619 | 9,458 9,465 | 9,640 


5 NOTE: Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1959. See revision. 
Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark = preliminary 


21. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural 
payrolis, by industry 


Industry 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 | 1982 | 1989 | 1984 | 
Private sector 


Average weekly hours ....... 
Average hourly earnings ... : 
Average weekly Garnings .........:sccsesesesssesesssnssesesesessesseesaeeees 


Mining 
Average Weekly NOUrS ...........cccsessecccsssessesseseseenesensasacsneeesenenes 
Average hourly earnings . a 
Average weekly Garmin ...........cssscssesesesesesssesensscsteenenenseses 


Construction 
Average Weekly NOUrs .........ccccesssesesssessesesessssnesessssesesseeeseteee 
Average hourly earnings . 
Average weekly earnings 


Manufacturing 
Average Weekly NOurs. .........ccsesescsesessssescsesesesesesseasatareeeesesnees 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly earnings 


Transportation and public utilities 
Average Weekly NOUrs .........ccsssccseseseseseesesessssseensnenensneaseenenenes 
Average hourly earnings ‘5 
Average weekly Garnings ...........cscsecsessessssssessesseneeneensenseneens 


Wholesale trade 
Average weekly NOUrs .........ccsesseseseseseesseenensensatensneesneenenensese 
Average hourly earnings ... 3 
Average Weekly Carnings .........-csesscsssssersseseeeseserensneneseeterensies 


Retail trade 
Average Weekly NOUrs. ........:s:cscsssssessesesssceneseensssecnsenenseneneenens 
Average hourly earnings ... a 
Average weekly Garnings ..........:sesssessessssneenencseeneeneneereennenees 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings ... 
Average weekly earnings 


Services 
Average Weekly NOUMS ...........s.sssscseseseesssensseenssnsnesesnsetenseceesess 
Average hourly earnings ... a 
Average Weekly Carnings .........-.cessessesnssesennssescteneeneeseesensens 


p = preliminary. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 = 100) 


1983 1984 Percent change 


3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. ended | ended 
Sept., 1985 
Civilian workers 2 117.8 119.8 120.8 122.4 4.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 117.6 118.9 120.9 122.1 124.0 5.4 
Blue-collar workers .. oa 194.8 115.8 VT 118.6 119.6 4.0 
SONNE WENKINS rane ssench tacos sy saeeststae va deals dopkendsecessnves ie easancesonfnsuare 116.7 119.1 122.0 122.1 124.6 5.1 
Workers, by industry 
Manufacturing 115.0 116.0 117.9 119.1 120.4 4.2 
Nonmanufacturing 117.2 118.6 120.7 121.6 123.3 5.2 
Services ... 121.1 122.6 125.0 125.5 128.8 5.9 
Public administration 119.8 121.4 122.9 123.7 126.9 5.8 
Private industry workers 115.6 117.0 119.0 120.1 121.1 4.7 
Workers, by occupational group: j 
White-collar workers 116.5 117.9 119.9 121.4 122.4 5.2 
Blue-collar workers 114.6 116.7 117.6 118.4 119.3 3.9 
Service workers 115.1 117.9 121.5 121.2 123.2 45 
Workers, by industry division: 
Manufacturing 115.0 116.0 117.9 119.1 120.4 4.2 
Nonmanufacturing 116.0 117.5 119.6 120.7 121.6 4.9 
State and local government Worker ................ccsccecseseeseens 120.8 122.0 123.9 124.4 128.8 6.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers ............ 121.5 122.6 124.5 125.0 129.7 6.1 
Blue-collar workers ... 118.0 119.2 121.9 122.3 125.0 5.5 
Workers, by industry division: 
Services 121.7 122.6 124.5 125.0 129.9 6.2 
Schools .... 121.9 122.6 124.5 124.7 130.6 6.5 
Elementary and secondary .. 123.3 123.9 125.4 125.7 132.1 6.7 
Hospitals and other services* 121.1 122.6 124.4 125.7 127.9 48 
Public administration? 119.8 121.4 122.9 123.7 126.9 5.8 
' Cost (cents-per-hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
consists of wages, salaries and employer cost of employee benefits. 3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
? Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 4 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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23. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1981 = 100) 


1983 9 
i jie q es 1985 Percent change 
ia ee las 
12 
Series months | months 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. ended ended 
Sept., 1985 
— jt a | 
IGE WIM OEY WOTKOTS Y oicnccccscscorsescccssscscsessvessseccsoscsssesacsesonsapsoseessorszass 115.3 116.5 117.9 118.8 120.3 121.7 123.1 124.2 126.3 1.7 5.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 116.7 117.9 119.3 120.4 122.2 123.5 125.2 126.4 128.8 5.4 
Blue-collar workers .... 113.4 114.0 115.3 116.1 117.0 118.2 119.3 120.5 122.0 1.2 4.3 
Service workers 115.1 117.4 120.0 119.8 122.3 124.3 124.8 125.3 128.0 2.2 4.7 
Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing Sst 113.3 114.5 115.7 116.8 118.0 119.5 121.0 122.3 123.2 7 4.4 
Nonmanufacturing . 116.1 117.4 118.9 119.7 121.3 122.6 123.9 125.0 127.6 725i 52 
S@PvVICES ........ecseeeeeee 120.1 121.3 123.3 123.8 127.2 128.9 129.7 130.5 134.2 2.8 5.6 
Public administration ? 118.2 119.4 120.4 121.3 124.4 125.7 127.0 127.2 131.4 3.3 5.6 
Private Industry WOrKEES. ...............ccssesesserenensseetsentsesenenens 114.5 115.8 117.2 118.2 119.2 120.6 122.0 123.3 124.9 1.3 48 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrKESS .........:.cccscerceseseesseeeeneensseesteeeesenseesease 115.9 117.2 118.5 119.9 120.9 122.3 124.0 125.5 127.3 1.4 6.3 
Professional and technical .... 119.9 120.4 122.2 123.8 125.2 127.3 127.7 128.7 131.2 1.9 4.8 
Managers and administrators .. 114.8 115.7 118.0 119.2 121.0 122.2 123.8 126.5 127.7 9 5.5 
Salesworke’ ..........ccccceeeeee 108.4 bbe 110.2 111.9 110.5 111.6 116.3 117.4 119.3 1.6 8.0 
Clerical WOrKESS ..........:c.sssssssccsssesseeescssasssesssesensees 116.7 118.3 119.8 120.7 122.0 122.9 124.7 125.6 127.1 1.2 4.2 

Blue-collar workers 112.9 113.9 115.1 115.9 116.7 118.0 119.1 120.3 121.7 Wee 4.3 
Craft and kindred workers ... 114.3 115.4 116.5 117.3 118.0 119.4 120.8 122.0 123.7 1.4 48 
Operatives, except transport ... 112.3 113.6 114.9 115.8 116.6 117.9 118.9 120.1 121.1 8 3.9 
Transport equipment operatives 110.7 110.2 111.7 112.7 113.4 114.0 114.5 41557 Wd! need 3.8 
Nonfarm laborers ....... 110.8 112.1 112.9 1141 114.7 115.9 116.7 118.5 118.6 A 3.4 

Service workers 113.7 116.5 119.8 119.3 121.2 123.7 123.8 124.4 126.3 1.5 4.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

Manufacturing 113.3 114.5 115.7 116.8 118.0 119.5 121.0 122.3 123.2 Hf 4.4 
Durables 112.9 114.4 115.7 116.6 1177 119.1 120.6 122.0 122.7 6 4.2 
Nondurables 113.9 114.6 115.8 117.1 118.6 120.2 121.6 122.6 124.0 1.1 4.6 

Nonmanufacturing 115.2 116.5 118.0 119.0 119.9 121.2 122.6 123.9 125.9 1.6 5.0 
Construction .........-.. 112.2 112.9 113.3 114.0 114.3 114.4 115.5 116.6 117.3 6 2.6 
Transportation and public utilities . 115.7 116.8 118.5 119.3 119.9 120.7 121.7 122.8 124.8 1.6 41 
Wholesale and retail trade ..........cccccccseseseesensnsenensteseeneeee 111.5 112.3 114.3 116.0 116.5 118.1 118.8 121.1 122.7 1.3 5.3 

Wholesale trade ..... 115.7 116.5 118.2 120.0 120.7 122.9 123.7 126.8 A277 7 5.8 
Retail trade 109.9 110.6 112.8 114.4 114.9 116.2 116.9 118.9 120.8 1.6 5.1 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 113.5 116.9 116.1 116.9 115.3 115.8 122.0 121.7 124.1 2.0 7.6 
SOrViCOS .......cecscccceccsscsccessssssccscseensesesescenssenssasssenssscescesssnnee 120.4 121.9 124.2 124.7 127.1 129.5 129.9 131.0 133.9 2.2 5.4 
State and local government WOrke?S ............-.:-:eeeees 119.2 120.0 121.6 122.0 126.1 127.1 128.4 128.7 133.2 3.5 5.6 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 119.8 120.6 122.2 122.5 127.1 128.0 129.3 129.6 134.3 3.6 5.7 
Blue-collar workers 116.4 116.9 119.1 119.6 121.9 122.5 124.2 124.5 127.9 Wg 4.9 
Workers, by industry division 

Services 119.8 120.6 122.2 122.5 127.2 128.1 129.4 129.7 134.5 3.7 5.7 
Schools ran 119.9 120.6 122.2 122.3 127.8 128.7 129.9 130.2 135.8 4.3 6.3 
Elementary and secondary . 122.9 123.0 129.3 130.2 130.8 131.1 197.5 4.9 6.3 
Hospitals and other services ° . “38 8 130.2 1.7 41 

Public administration 2 .............s-ssssssecsssseesesseseteneseeneersnsess 131.4 3.3 5.6 


1 Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


2 Consist of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


3 Includes, for example, library, social and health services. 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1981 = 100) 


Percent change 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status’ 


3.2 

Union oA 
Manufacturing ..... ye 
Nonmanufacturing 5 

INGRAM rsa oie ves canes ona lassacavecctendienarcsanincsosovaqorovowaosecesepvasastspx¥eue ; H H r i “ 3 i f es 
Manufacturing ie 
Nonmanufacturing . 

Workers, by region ' a 

Northeast : ; b ; E : 7 

ESET E A Fe cesees care tase cbo note esansads ipsscasessssanscaa ¥ i A ; ; 5; : r J : Ap 

Midwest (formerly North Central) .. me i ae 

Wa aan ircpanceuiicetndeastgctiercspayseneccetanseatancactecsysnnspasistabsdepactuanassisessnne f 

Workers, by area size ' ir 
Metropolitan areas o 
Other areas 4 

WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status ' 

Union nae 3.6 
Manufacturing .... 4.0 
Nonmanufacturing 3.3 

Nonunion 5.4 
Manufacturing . 49 
Nonmanufacturing 5.6 

Workers, by region ' 

5.2 
4.9 
Midwest (formerly North Central) .. 4.0 
West 5.5 


Workers, by area size' 
Metropolitan areas ... 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and Monthly Labor Review Technical Note, “Estimation procedures for the 
industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Employment Cost Index,"” May 1982. 


25. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, private 
industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Annual average 


1983 1984 


Quarterly average 


Measure 


Specified adjustments: 
Total compensation ' adjustments, ? settlements 
covering 5,000 workers or more: 


FMGE YOOE Of CONTACT cac5 osistaniisouisssazsctezonscersvescnnid 


Annual rate over life of contract Me 
Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 

workers or more: 

First year Of COMrACt ...........cccessecseseeseene 

Annual rate over life of contr: oe 

Effective adjustments: 

Total effective wage adjustment ° ...... 

From settlements reached in period ee 

Deferred from settlements reached in earlier é 

4 


Bi a includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee compensation or wages. 
ni en contract is negotiated. 3 Because of roundi Parts 
2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases and no changes in P = preliminary. See ee : 
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26. Average specified compensation and wage adjustments, major collective bargaining settlements in private 
industry situations covering 1,000 workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


Paes oe eae 


Specified total compensation adjustments, settlements covering 5,000 
workers or more, all industries: 


First year of contract 
Annual rate over life of contract 


Specified wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or 
more: 


All industries 
First year Of COMTACE .....-...cssoressssccssssssssssssesnssssncsssassssesosenseensssnssncnsseees 
Contracts with COLA ClauSe@S ............ssssssecsssssseseseseseessecseeseenenesearaneee 
Contracts without COLA clauses 
Annual rate over life of contract .. 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 4 
Contracts without COLA ClaUuSeS ...........cscseccssnseseseseeeseseesteneteeesneneees 
Manufacturing 
First year Of COMPACE .......scsecessesesessesseesteneentensenssnesnesnesessessscsncnnsenennesnee® 
Contracts with COLA clauses .... 
Contracts without COLA clauses . 
Annual rate over life of contract .. 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... 38 
Contracts without COLA Clauses ...........sssscsesssssssscsssnsstenesseneenensenenees 
Nonmanufacturing 
First year Of COMACE ........csesseccsesseesnecsssneesneenesssssnsssseeneennssosssnconessaesnessnes 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... 
Contracts without COLA clauses . 
Annual rate over life of contract . 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... es 
Contracts without COLA Clauses ........csssescecsseseseseeeseseeesnstersessnnesees 
Construction 
First year Of COMtACE ........sssseccssecsnecssecesneesnsennsecssecsnsessnecsnssssnecssseesseesnsete 
Contracts with COLA clauses ... 
Contracts without COLA clauses 
Annual rate over life of contract ........ 
Contracts with COLA clauses .......... eke 
Contracts without COLA ClauSeS ...........scscseseseeesseseseseenenenensasansnsnenseees 


1 Data do not meet publication standards. P = preliminary. 


27. Average effective wage adjustments, private industry collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 
workers or more during 4-quarter periods (in percent) 


Average for four quarters ending-- 


Effective wage adjustment 


For all workers:' 


TOtell ccsccccseccececcccsssccsscssscsecesscssvsosnacnsscessnsscscnescersssseasesseseses 
From settlements reached in period ..... A E 4 : : i ; 8 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 1.8 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses 8 
For workers receiving changes: 
MORAN crcvesceesavucntsdescsveceenvenccccsduveanssasesersensnzssense 43 
From settlements reached in period ..... : H i | i i 


Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 
From cost-of-living-adjustments clauses 


1 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. > = preliminary. 


ie 


3.1 
2.8 
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28. Specified compensation and wage adjustments from contract settlements, and effective wage adjustments, State and 
local government collective bargaining situations covering 1,000 workers or more (in percent) 


Annual average First 6 months 


Measure 1985? 
Specified adjustments: 

Total compensation ' adjustments, * settlements covering 5,000 workers or more: 

First year of contract 46 4.7 
Annual rate over life of contract .... 5.2 4.9 

Wage adjustments, settlements covering 1,000 workers or more: 

First year of contract - 4.9 
Annual rate over life of contract .... - 5.1 
Effective adjustments: 

Total effective wage adjustment ° - 1.6 
From settlements reached in period 9 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier periods 8 
From cost-of-living-adjustment clauses 0 


1 Compensation includes wages, salaries, and employers’ cost of employee 3 Because of rounding total may not equal sum of parts. 
benefits when contract is negotiated. - Data not available. 
2 Adjustments are the net result of increases, decreases and no changes in P = preliminary. 


compensation or wages. 


29. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1984 1985 
Measure 
1984 1985 Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May June July? 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period 62 - 3 2 4 4 3 2 2 9 
In effect during period .. 68 - 13 9 13 12 8 8 8 13 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in 
TIVOUISEENSS) ce vv chia caxasesensestaskaspstens 376.0 - 42.5 4.7 29.3 15.2 6.2 6.9 15.7 52.3 
In effect during period (in 
CROUSAMNGS) cc iiscncsssiccxsessivseecintoooniet 391.0 - 59.0 16.0 43.9 48.2 14.1 14.8 28.5 60.2 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands) ............::0 8,499.0 - 655.8 278.3 259.3 698.5 229.5 203.3 454.3 500.2 
Percent of estimated working 
time’ .... .04 - .04 .01 .01 .03 01 .01 .02 02 
’ Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total 1968, pp. 54-56. 
working time: private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An - Data not available. 
explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is Pe == preliminary. 


found in “Total Economy’ Measure of Strike idleness.”" Monthly Labor Review, October 
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30. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity 
service group; and CPi for urban wage earners and clerical workers, All items 


(1967-100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 1984 1985 
Series average 7 eure Bisa i 
1984 | 1985 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
ra en pL a ee “si ae peti ii Bei y IPs ee ae ae hm 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS: | 


All items 
All items (1957-59= 100) 


Food and beverages ... 


Food at home 
Cereals and bakery products .. 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs . 
Dairy products ..... 
Fruits and vegetables . 
Other foods at home .. 

Sugar and sweets 
Fats and oils 
Nonalcoholic beverages 
Other prepared foods . 


FOGG AWAY: TOM OTIC vesccriscseccacenssnncscasesnuecsssescncenssnassnrssnenvensssnres 333.4| 346.6| 339.2] 339.9] 341.4) 342.6] 343.9) 345.1 346.9 347.3 348.4 349.9 350.3 351.3 352.1 
Alcoholic beverages 


Housing 
SHVOIRON Poticaicns, css sssannect 

Renters’ costs (12/82= 100) 
Rent, residential ......... bs i ¥ h i k f p f ‘ F i A i 
Other renters’ costs ..... 5 f 1} 378.5} 381.9] 386.1] 390.9] 396.5] 401.6] 405.1] 409.9} 410.7} 412.5} 408.7} 398.1 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82= 100) 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82 = 100) 
Household insurance (12/82=100) .... 
Maintenance and repairs .... 


Maintenance and repair services ..... 409.7| 4211] 4142| 414.7| 4158] 4222| 418.2| 4160| 4292] 421.1| 425.1| 421.9| 422.2| 426.4] 426.2 
Maintenance and repair commodities . "| 962.7| 2696] 2677] 269.91 270.5| 2706] 270.4] 269.2| 265.7| 267.8| 269.2) 268.6| 268.0) 271.5] 273.3 
Fuel and other utilities cscs "| 9873| 3936] 386.0| 387.2| 386.5| 388.2| 388.7| 393.0| 399.4| 399.9| 398.9| 400.5| 395.6| 392.1] 393.3 


OBIS 2G: elk incase 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 
Gas (piped) and electricity ........ 

Other utilities and public services 

Household furnishings and operations a f } : ‘ H ; ‘ : F 

Housefurnishings ............-.++ ..| 199.1] 200.1] 199.7] 198.8] 200.7) 200.6] 201.7} 201.2) 200.0] 198.8} 199.1] 199.0) 200.3} 200.8) 200.1 

Housekeeping supplies 

Housekeeping services .... 


Apparel and upkeep 
Apparel commodities ..... 
Men's and boys’ apparel ... 
Women's and girls’ apparel . 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel .. 
Footwear 


Other apparel COMMOMItiES -..ecscseceenen | 216. '3| 21221 2155] 216.9| 215.8] 215.1| 216.3| 216.7| 217.5| 215.2| 214.9] 214.9] 2146 
Apparel services 


Transportation .... fareetcssthees 
Private transportation . 
New vehicles ..... 
New Cars ......... 
Used Cars ........+ 
Motor fuel ... 
Gasoline ............ 
Maintenance and repair . me 
Other private transportation «0.0.2... 
Other private transportation commodities 
Other private transportation services .... 
Public transportation ............ 


Medical care 
Medical care commodities ...... 
Medical care services .............. 

Professional services ..... 
Other medical care services 


Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities 
Entertainment services 


Other goods and services 
Tobacco products ..... 
Personal care ...... ach ? } i A ; ! 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances i H i p 4 h f R i 4 i K if 1] 282.5 
Personal Care SEFVICES ........esecseseesereseerens : : ; ; , : : i H i F ; : R .2| 290.6 
Personal and educational expenses 
School books and supplies ..... 


Personal and educational SErviCes. .........:ssesesesesreresereneereeetens ae 375.6 407.7| 395.5} 395.9) 396.9 oe ere 398.8) 399.4] 400.4) 401.1] 423.9] 426.2) 426.9] 427.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity 
service group; and CPI for urban wage earners and clerical workers, All items 


(1967-100, unless otherwise indicated) 
1985 


Annual | 1984 | 
fore average 
eri 
4 M June | Jui 
oa] om | me | [oe [| [ee 


All items 
Commodities ........... 
Food and beverages 
Commodities less food and beverages ................ 
Nondurables less food and beverages .............0 
Apparel COMMOGILIES ...........cccccesecereseeneneereneneenenes 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel .. ies 

CRM EER Soa osc cnn cccateen se tay avsticetttrass ocpphva lines osesccunncassssseamsiiorey ss sncane 


Rent of shelter . 
Household services less rent of shelter 
Transportation services ...........0 

Medical care services 
Other services 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter ..... 
All items less homeowners’ costs . 
All items less medical care ...... 
Commodities less food ..... 
Nondurables less f00d ...........0:0 
Nondurables less food and apparel .. 
Norndurables .............scssesssessseesnees 
Services less rent of shelter 
Services less medical care .. 
Energy 
All items less energy 
All items less food and energy ...... 
Commodities less food and energy 
Energy commodities .............00+ 
Services less energy . 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1967=$1.00 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN WAGE EARNERS 
AND CLERICAL WORKERS: 
All items 


Cereals and bakery products ... 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs .. 
Dairy products .............cs0 
Fruits and vegetables .. 
Other foods at home .. 
Sugar and sweets . 
Fats and oils ............. 
Nonalcoholic beverages .. 
Other prepared foods .. 
Food away from home ..........cccce 
Alcoholic beverages 


Homeowners’ costs (12/84= 100) ..... 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84 = 100) 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100) 

Maintenance and repairs ................. 
Maintenance and repair services .... 
Maintenance and repair commodities . 

Fuel and other utilities 


Fuel oil, coal, an gas. 
Gas (piped) and electricity ....... 
Other utilities and public services .. 
Household furnishings and operations . 
Housefurnishings 
Housekeeping supplies . 
Housekeeping services 


PDO GEO! RIV UD sins socicescaanasnaseaateccscuitcvseptrecastninongtmeeeciinesee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Dec. 


327.4 
289.9 
305.6 


286.8 
194.2 
339.1 
271.4 


389.5 
117.0 
110.8 
346.1 
448.0 
322.9 


328.9 
307.9 
111.3 
322.6 
275.7 
282.0 
325.1 


115.4 
426.5 
320.5 
320.7 


417.9 
385.8 


30. Continued— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: U.S. city average, by expenditure category and commodity 
service group; and CP! for urban wage earners and clerical workers, All items 


(1967-100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual | 1984 | 984 1985 


average = 


—- 

Apparel COMMOItIES ............sseceeereeseereee 189.2) 185.1) 187.2 .9| 191.5] 190.7] 190.0] 187.8} 190.4] 195.1] 196.6} 196.5) 194.1 
Men’s and boys’ apparel . 196.8) 193.6) 193.1 197.8| 198.2} 196.6] 194.8] 197.3] 201.8} 203.5) 203.7) 202.2 
Women’s and girls’ apparel ... 171.3] 168.6] 162.1) 165.8 172.0] 169.7} 168.4] 165.5) 169.9] 178.2} 180.0] 178.3] 174.5 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 311.7| 302.9] 299.7) 310.1 306.4] 310.6] 313.5] 306.4) 311.2] 314.9] 314.8] 320.7) 317.3 


Series 


Footwear ............. acters .0} 212.5] 211.7] 209.5] 210.8 213.3] 213.3] 214.1] 211.6] 210.5] 211.0] 2126) 215.9) 213.6 
Other apparel COMMOGITICS .............ccecseseeeeseeseenenensnenssnsnsnsecssenes 5| 203.1] 201.0] 199.9] 203.0] 204.2} 203.3) 202.7) 204.0) 204.5| 205.2) 202.5) 202.4) 202.5) 202.4 
Apparel services 309.3] 310.2] 313.6] 314.7] 316.1] 317.0] 317.6] 319.0] 320.5} 321.6) 323.2} 323.6) 324.4 
THAMSPOFALION .....:....sesececsssosccssssessensssnsncnsasssseceenesenseencnsssseseceserscasensesees B .6| 317.9] 316.7] 316.3] 318.7] 322.0] 323.3] 323.6] 323.5} 322.3) 321.1) 322.2) 324.6] 325.3 
Private transportation ...........cscsescssseseeesessesearseeesenessnensnensseensnensnsscssees 310.1} 317.4] 313.9] 312.6] 312.2] 314.6] 318.0] 319.4) 319.6] 319.3] 918.0) 316.6) 317.6) 320.1) 320.8 
New vehicles ...... ..| 207.3} 214.2] 210.8] 212.0] 212.8] 213.2] 213.2} 213.5) 213.6] 213.6] 213.5) 213.5| 215.3) 217.5) 218.6 
New cars ... | 207.9] 214.5} 211.3] 212.4] 213.1] 213.4] 213.4] 213.8] 214.0] 214.0] 213.9] 213.8) 215.5) 217.8) 218.8 
USE CALS 00.0... cssssscsesesssssscccscsorssssssncucnconsesernensassesssesesscnceesensensneneases 375.7| 379.7| 382.6| 382.8] 384.6] 386.2] 386.4] 384.2} 380.3] 376.7} 374.0} 374.3} 375.3) 376.4) 375.6 
Motor fUe] 2.2... scscecssesesessesssssonssnssscnencarsssgserssnsssoessscssnssssssvensnees 372.2| 375.4| 367.8| 359.0| 354.0] 362.2] 375.7| 383.0] 386.2) 387.2] 383.8) 379.5) 376.3) 378.7) 379.6 
Gasoline .............. ..| 371.8| 375.0] 367.1| 358.2] 353.2] 361.6] 375.3] 382.7} 386.0] 387.0] 383.7} 379.2) 375.8] 378.1) 378.9 
Maintenance and repair .. ..| 342.2] 352.6] 347.1] 347.9| 349.2] 349.6] 349.3] 350.6] 351.5] 352.2) 352.9) 354.5} 356.9) 357.2) 359.0 
Other private transportation .. 283.3| 284.7) 285.2| 285.1] 286.3) 285.9] 286.9} 287.7] 287.6] 285.2) 269.2) 293.7| 294.7 


Other private transportation commodities .... 
Other private transportation services 
Public transportation 


204.7| 204.2] 206.1) 204.2} 205.1] 203.5] 205.9) 204.3) 204.9] 205.6) 205.0) 203.7/ 204.3 
306.7| 308.6] 308.7] 309.2] 310.4] 310.4] 310.9) 312.4] 312.1] 308.9] 314.1] 320.2] 321.3 
382.8} 384.2| 384.2| 386.7| 387.4) 387.6] 388.4] 392.1] 393.5] 396.8] 399.3} 400.1/ 400.2 


Medical care 
Medical care commodities 


386.7| 389.3| 392.0] 394.6] 396.1] 397.7| 399.8] 402.0) 404.5] 406.3) 408.5) 410.9) 4126 
239.7| 256.3} 247.2| 248.0] 249.6] 251.5} 253.5| 254.8] 256.7| 257.4] 259.0] 259.8) 260.9] 262.2) 262.3 
Medical care services .... 417.0] 420.1] 423.1] 425.7| 427.1| 428.7| 430.7] 433.3] 436.1] 438.1] 440.6] 443.2) 445.4 
Professional services .. -7| 954.4] 357.2| 359.7) 362.4] 363.6] 365.0} 366.8] 368.5) 370.4) 372.1) 373.7) 375.8) 377.6 
Other medical Care SErVICES ..........-ssceseseseesenenennstereenensncansersntens : '9| 495.3} 498.8| 502.3] 505.0) 506.6] 508.2) 510.5} 514.4) 518.4) 520.7} 524.4) 527.5) 530.4 


Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities 
Entertainment services 


255.8| 256.6] 256.9] 257.3| 258.6] 258.9] 260.1] 260.9] 260.8] 261.6] 263.0) 263.7| 263.0 
250.9| 251.1] 251.9] 252.2| 253.2) 253.1) 253.9] 254.5| 254.3] 256.0] 257.1] 257.2) 255.7 
265.6| 267.4] 266.8| 267.4] 269.2] 270.0] 272.0] 273.2] 273.3] 272.6) 274.6) 276.3] 276.8 


Other goods and services 
Tobacco products .... 
Personal care 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances 
Personal care Services ...........eeee 
Personal and educational expenses .... 
School books and supplies 
Personal and educational services 


304.9| 322.7] 312.8| 315.6] 317.1] 317.6] 318.3) 318.8] 319.5) 321.8] 322.9] 328.7) 330.1) 330.5 331.9 
309.7| 328.1] 314.2| 320.8] 323.0) 323.4] 323.6) 323.6] 324.4) 329.7] 331.1) 332.4) 334.0] 334.3 337.1 
269.4| 279.6] 274.4| 274.9] 275.9| 276.3] 277.5| 278.6] 279.2] 279.9] 280.9) 281.8) 282.7| 283.1 284.0 
270.3| 279.0] 274.2| 274.6] 275.9) 276.5} 277.5) 277.8] 278.2) 279.2} 280.0) 281.1) 282.0) 281.9 283.3 
268.8| 280.5] 275.0| 275.7| 276.3| 276.5| 278.0) 279.7| 280.7] 280.9] 282.2) 282.8) 283.7| 284.8 285.2 
368.2| 399.3} 386.4) 387.9] 389.3] 390.1] 390.7) 390.9] 391.6] 392.5} 393.2) 414.5) 416.5| 417.3) 41 7.4 
327.5| 355.7| 338.9| 345.5| 348.7| 348.8] 349.4) 349.5] 349.9] 350.6] 351.2) 366.9) 369.2| 369.3 369.4 
378.2| 410.1} 397.8] 398.3} 399.4] 400.3] 401.0) 401.2} 401.9] 402.9} 403.6) 426.1) 426.1| 428.9 429.1 


All items | 307.6] 318.5] 312.2} 312.6] 313.9] 315.3] 316.7) 317.8] 318.7} 319.1] 319.6] 320.5) 321.3) 322.6 323.4 
Commodities .......... -| 280.4] 286.5} 282.7) 282.5] 289.8| 285.2| 286.7] 286.8] 286.8] 286.4] 286.3] 286.8) 287.6) 288.9 289.7 
Food and beverages .... 295.2| 301.8] 297.1] 299.1] 301.2] 301.6] 301.4) 300.8] 301.2) 301.4] 301.6) 301.8) 302.2} 303.4 305.4 
Commodities less food and beverages -| 269.3 - 271.8| 270.7| 271.4) 273.6] 276.3) 277.5] 277.7 - - - - = - 
Nondurables less food and beverages ...... ‘| 277.5| 283.8] 278.7| 275.8| 276.2| 279.4| 283.2] 284.9] 285.4] 285.0) 285.1) 286.5| 287.0 288.5| 288.7 


Apparel COMMOILICS .........-sseeecseseseesesreneenes 186.6] 191.3} 189.2] 185.1) 187.2) 190.9] 191.5] 190.7} 190.0] 187.8} 190.4) 195.1 196.6] 196.5} 194.1 
Nondurables less food, 5 ctsiatl and apparel . ‘| 327.0] 334.2] 327.5| 325.2| 324.7) 927.8] 333.1] 336.0] 337.2] 337.6) 336.6) 336.4) 336.5) 338.8 340.1 
Durables 1| 265.2] 264.6| 264.9| 266.2| 266.7| 267.3] 266.3) 265.1] 263.8) 263.1) 263.1 264.5| 265.7) 265.7 


Services 
Rent of shelter (12/84 = 100) 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/84= 100) 
Transportation services 
Medical care services .. 
Other services 


366.8| 368.3} 369.6] 371.0| 372.2| 374.9] 377.4| 379.2] 380.7| 382.0| 383.0] 384.2] 385.1 


330.6] 332.2) 332.4] 331.4] 335.5] 339.3) 340.5 
430.7| 433.3] 436.1] 438.1) 440.6) 443.2] 445.4 
308.4] 309.3] 310.1] 315.0] 316.7] 317.8) 318.3 


317.2| 332.2] 326.1] 327.7} 328.1] 328.8] 329.6] 329.9 
407.9| 432.7] 417.0] 420.1) 423.1] 425.7) 427.1] 428.7 
310.1] 302.3) 303.5} 304.2} 304.9) 306.2] 307.2 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter .. 
’ All items less homeowners’ costs - - - 
All items less medical care 304.0] 314.3] 308.4] 308.7} 309.9} 311.3) 312.6) 313.7 
Commodities less food ... .| 267.1| 272.8] 269.6] 268.2] 269.0] 271.0) 273.3] 273.8 
Nondurables less food ...... ..| 272.6| 279.0] 273.9] 271.2] 271.7| 274.7) 278.2} 279.8 


. .4| 312.7) 312.7) 313.7] 315.4) 317.2) 318.7 
295.1] 303.4] 298.3} 298.6] 299.7} 301.1] 302.4) 303.0 


Nondurables less food and apparel ...... | 313.2] 320.3] 313.8] 311.8] 311.5) 314.4) 319.1] 321.8 322.4 922. 3] 323.1] 325.0) 326.3 
NOmadur ables ..........cccccccceneeesencseeeteseensereenseeeenees ..| 287.4| 293.9] 289.0] 288.6] 289.8) 291.6) 293.4] 294.0 294.5| 295.2) 295.7) 297.1] 298.2 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84=100) . ef - - - - 

Services less medical care ...... .| 350.5| 369.0] 359.2| 360.4] 361.6) 362.8) 364.1} 366.8 372.5| 373.6] 374.5) 375.5) 376.2 


EMOLQy -..ssecsesesssscecsessscneenesnssncnecnesnsensensesennenseaensess ..| 423.3] 426.3] 418.5) 413.86) 410.6 
All items ISS OMOLGY .....--.ccseseerereeeereneeseeseeses ..| 298.3] 309.9] 303.8] 304.7] 306.4 
All items less food and energy a 295.8| 308.7} 302.1] 302.7} 304.3 
Commodities less food and oe ..| 250.5| 256.8} 254.0) 253.8] 255.5 
EMergy COMMOGITICS .........---ssecseeseenesrrseneennsrnrennsessens ..| 410.5] 410.9] 404.7] 396.2} 391.8 
Services less QMergy ......:+-.sssnssnsseseesssnsserescsnesnsenssesssseneneeneensessensens 350.8] 371.1] 360.7) 362.0) 363.6 


32.0 
27.5 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1967 =$1.00......... sa 
1957-59 =$1.00 ... 


- Data not available. 
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31. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967 =100, unless otherwise indicated) 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 


U.S. City AVETAGE .......eceseseeseens 


Chicago, Ill.-Northwestern 
WG aicesseestovesg een 
Detroit, Mich. ........ 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, 
Anaheim, Calif. ........ccccscecceee 
New York, N.Y.-Northeastern 


== = FF 


Anchorage, Alaska 
(10/67 = 100) 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Boston, Mass. ......... 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.-Ind. 
Denver-Boulder, Colo. ... 
Miami, Fla. (11/77 = 100) 
Milwaukee, Wis. .. 
Northeast, Pa. ......... 
Portland, Oreg.-Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo.-lll. . 
San Diego, Calif. ..... 
Seattle-Everette, Wash. # 
Washington, D.C.-Md.-Va. ....... 


eh ek ed ek ek ok tk ok bh et ok oh od 


le rite, GO Aicirscissosnstsetonscersesonvss 
Buffalo, N.Y. .... 
Cleveland, Ohio .. 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Honolulu, Hawaii .... 
Houston, Tex. ........0+ ees 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kansas ........ 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minn.-Wis. ........0..++. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ as 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. 


NNONNN NY 


mM — 


Region/population size class 
cross classification? 
Class A: 
Northeast 
North Central ... 


See footnotes at end of table. 


31. Continued— Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


(1967 =100, unless otherwise indicated) 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
1 
Area 1984 1985 1984 1985 
| o Sere ere ie al act ite heal ee 
Dec. | Jan. | Aug. | Sept. BeeNee Dec. Jan. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. pect 
Raise sat et perc ee ee 
Class C: 

Northeast .........ccscseseseseseenes 2| 12/77) 174.4 - 178.9 - 181.7 - 184.1} 179.2 - 183.8 - 186.5 - 188.8 
North Central ..... 2| 12/77) 166.4 - 169.1 - 170.1 - 171.5] 163.5 ~ 166.0 - 166.9 ~ 168.2 
South ........ 2| 12/77) 170.2 - 173.5 - 174.3 - 175.3) 171.9 - 175.1 - 1757 - 176.7 
2| 12/77| 162.9 - 168.9 - 169.7 - 169.1} 161.9 - 167.7 - 168.3 - 167.8 
INOTHOASE Kier ccscscsreonrsececssbeasas 12/77| 169.7 - 173.7 - 175.6 - 178.1] 169.9 - 173.6 - 175.3 - WA? 
North Central . 12/77| 167.6 - 170.7 - 171.6 - 172.6| 169.9 - 172.7 - 173.1 - 174.2 
SOUt eerste 172.8 - 174.8 176.1 
WES orc insccsscrcssscccnnesnsasss 173.3 = 174.5 177.7 


+ Area is generally the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), 
exclusive of farms. L.A.-Long Beach, Anaheim, Calif. is a combination of 
two SMSA’s, and N.Y., N.Y.-Northeastern N.J. and Chicago, IIl.- 
Northwestern Ind. are the more extensive Standard Consolidated Areas. 
Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and 
Budget in 1973, except for Denver-Boulder, Colo. which does not include 
Douglas County. Definitions do not include revisions made since 1973. 

2 Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; 
most other goods and services priced as Indicated:. 

M - Every month. 

1 - January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2 - February, April, June, August, October, and December. 

3 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

The population size classes are aggregations of areas which have urban 
population as defined: 


A-2 - 1,250,000 to 4,000,000. 

B - 385,000 to 1,250,000 

C_ - 75,000 to 385,000. 

D_ - Less than 75,000. 

Population size class A is the aggregation of population size classes A-1 
and A-2. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are by-products of the national CPI 
program. Because each local index is a small subset of the national index, 
it has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more 
sampling and other measurement error than the national index. As a result, 
local area indexes show greater volatility than the national index, although 
their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average 
CPI for use in escalator clauses. 


A-1 - More than 4,000,000. 


32. Annual data: Consumer Price Index All Items 


Consumer Price Index for 
All Urban Consumers: 


All items: 
Index 311.1 322.2 
Percent change 4.3 3.6 
Food and beverages: 
Index i 295.1 302.0 
6.0 9.7 10.8 8.5 7.8 41 2.2 3.8 2.3 


227.6 263.3 293.5 314.7 323.1 336.5 349.9 
12.2 15.7 11.5 7.2 2.7 41 4.0 


166.6 178.4 186.9 191.8 196.5 200.2 206.0 


Percent change 4.5 3.5 4.4 7A 4.8 2.6 2.5 1.9 2.9 
Transportation: 

Index 177.2 185.5 212.0 249.7 280.0 291.5 298.4 311.7 319.9 

Percent change .... 1G 47 14.3 17.8 12.1 41 2.4 4.5 2.6 


Medical care: 
Index 202.4 219.4 239.7 265.9 294.5 328.7 357.3 379.5 403.1 
Percent change .... 9.6 8.4 9.3 10.9 10.8 11.6 8.7 6.2 6.2 
Entertainment: 
INOX ...ssessesseseeeneeee 167.7 176.6 188.5 205.3 221.4 235.8 246.0 255.1 265.0 
Percent change .... 4.9 5.3 6.7 8.9 7.8 6.5 4.3 3.7 3.9 
Other goods and services: 
WGHAENC Ses sczosccyenccsesucosveness 172.2 183.3 196.7 214.5 235.7 259.9 288.3 307.7 326.6 
Percent CHANGE ........sececsecesesteneenestenesseencenensnsensaenenencansnsesse 5.8 6.4 6.1 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical workers 
All items: 


181.5 
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33. Producer Price indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 


Annual average 


Grouping 


Finished goods 
Finished consumer goods .. 
Finished consumer foods .... ra 
Finished consumer goods excluding 
FOODS oss Cectmcsesactoetpgiecssssoeeteavcdceaotterass> 
Nondurable goods less food 
Durable goods ............... ‘4 
Capital equipment ..............ccceseeseeeeeseeeeees 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
COMPONENS on. eseceesecsecsessesessesneseentenseenees 
Materials and components for 
Manufacturing ........e 
Materials for food manufacturing ... 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing . 
Materials for durable manufacturing ........ 
Components for manufacturing ................ 
Materials and components for 
construction 


Containers 
Supplies 


Crude materials for further processing ... 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs = 
Nonfood materials? ............:sccsesesesereeeeseeee 


Special groupings 

Finished goods, excluding foods ..............0...+ 
Finished energy goods .............. oe 
Finished goods less energy ...... 
Finished consumer goods less energy = 
Finished goods less food and energy .......... 
Finished consumer goods less food and 
MOFOT GY), 5s sce ntcies epee encaiso saver nsseteactealt cha sencessiacessus 


OMONETY. csssredeteoasseeaeesnaxesncsdsoaniuysaseasncussasvessseel cs 


Intermediate materials less food and feeds 
Intermediate foods and feeds ... 
Intermediate energy goods ....... 
Intermediate goods less energy 
Intermediate materials less food and 
energy 


Crude energy materials ...........::cssesesesseeseee 
Crude materials less energy ......... ‘. 
Crude nonfood materials less energy ........... 


' Crude nonfood materials except fuel. - Data not available. 
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34. Producer Price indexes, by durability of product 


(1967 = 100) 


Annual average 


Total durable goods 293.6 297.6 
Total nondurable goods 
Total raw or slightly processed goods .......... 

Durable .... bs : 

Nondurable 351.4 


- Data not available. 


35. Annual data: Producer Price indexes, by stage of processing 


(1967 = 100) 


Finished goods: 
Total 
Consumer goods ; 
Gapital BCUINMIONT <-issensccsescsce-nscesaeverssetsacessancsesssesns 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 


Materials and components for manufacturing .... 
Materials and components for construction ....... 


Crude materials for further processing: 

Total 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs ... AS 
Nonfood materials except fuel ..............cscsseseree 


ves [om [Fm [mw [oe | ow [ow 


297.8 


1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 


291.1 
290.3 
294.0 


320.0 
301.8 
310.3 
566.2 
302.3 
283.4 


330.8 
259.5 
380.5 
931.3 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIES (9/83= 100) .... 


Food (3/83 = 100) ...........e i 0 | 100.0 | 105.1 | 113.1 108.8 | 106.2 | 109.6 | 103.5 96.5 95.8 94.0 90.2 
Meat (3/83 = 100) ......ccscsesesssesesesesesesnsrsssssesssnsernsnsnsnenensnensnsanasrasencnansnssnnesanennens 01 | 100.0 | 100.5 | 100.8 | 101.2 | 108.9 | 108.7 | 105.6 104.4 | 103.9 | 104.7 | 106.1 


Fish (3/83= 100) ..... 
Grain and grain preparations (3/80= 100) 


Vegetables and fruit (3/83= 100) ......... és 05 | 100.0 | 105.8} 114.8 | 116.1 | 116.2 | 126.8 | 125.5 114.6 | 119.4 | 120.1 | 126.8 
Feed stuffs for animals (3/83 = 100) .......c.ccccceseseseseneeseneenees ts 08 100.0 100.6 121.4 117.4 106.9 98.8 83.5 82.4 72.8 68.6 78.7 
Misc. food products (3/83 = 100) ........ccesesesseseseeeseseerssssessensenenesennenenensneoensiss 09 100.0 101.1 102.8 101.7 104.9 110.6 109.5 108.4 110.6 109.2 107.6 
Beverages and tobacco (6/83= 100) ... 1 - 100.0 100.0 101.5 101.6 101.9 102.8 101.3 99.9 100.1 99.7 
Beverages (9/83= 100) ............ ‘ 11 - - 400.0 | 103.3 | 102.3} 102.9 | 103.3 | 103.7 | 104.0 | 105.3 | 101 8 
Tobacco and tobacco products (6/ 12 - 100.0 | 100.0 | 101.4 | 101.6 | 101.8 | 102.7 | 101.1 99.5 99.6 99.5 


Crude materials (6/83= 100) - H : H 
Raw hides and skins (6/80 = 100) ...........008 Pe 21 101.8 118.2 129.2 135.2 145.6 154.7 153.7 133.6 121.0 126.2 129.0 


Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit (9/77 = 100) .........000 


Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed 9/8: i 23 - - 100.0 | 102.2 | 103.3 | 106.0 | 104.1 | 104.0 | 106.4 | 106.3 | 107.1 
WWI asc ahead cnc cecvensucyspnuascuscoanicusedcnuie’ cgnsboinzcone = 24 123.2 127.1 128.7 129.8 131.1 129.4 123.8 125.4 128.7 125.7 124.5 
Pulp and waste paper (6/83= 100) 7” 25 - 100.0 103.5 106.0 112.6 122.1 120.8 114.2 100.5 96.1 93.8 
TOxtile FIDETS .....c:.c.cescecnccsssessssecesnsssseesscnscnscssnvsscnssnanviabapsessasrssssactocudenasessousenoennee 26 102.6 111.3 117.3 123.1 120.5 125.6 109.4 106.7 102.4 105.8 103.6 
Crude fertilizers ANd MIMErAlS ..........csscessesseesseesesetenenseesseeneneeetsarenareeeenenesnees 27 | 145.8 | 145.0 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 1466 | 147.7 | 163.0 | 163.2 | 165.6 167.9 | 169.4 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 28 - - 100.0 96.7 | 100.2 98.5 93.2 92.4 89.2 82.0 80.1 
Mineral fU@NS .......0..0:0-ceccecssscsesessscssncsecncscsvessscsncscssssssenssesusucnesssesesseenenensansaueraceass 3 - - 100.0 99.2 99.1 99.7 99.7 99.7 | 100.1 99.2 97.4 
Animal and vegetables oils, fats and waxes 4 - 400.0 | 125.6 | 122.0 | 129.8 164.5 145.7 147.9 142.0 | 144.5 114.5 
Fixed vegetable oils and fats (6/83 =100) .........ssssssesssessssessssessnsscsnnernnnents 42 - 100.0 | 138.2 | 129.3 | 133.2 | 176.4] 159.0 | 156.7 | 1529 | 164.8 | 128.8 


Chemicals (3/83 = 100) 
Organic chemicals (12/83= 100) .............- a 51 - 
Fertilizers, manufactured (3/83 = 100) 


Intermediate manufactured products (9/81 = 100) ..........-::esssseseseeeeeeneees - 99.7 | 100.4 | 100.8 100.0 | 101.0 | 101.3 | 102.0 | 100.4 99.4 99.2 99.2 
Leather and furskins (9/79= 100) ........cscsessssscosescsrsssssespesccssecsseessesnsssnssaresere 6 65.5 67.2 70.1 75.8 83.5 81.2 80.8 79.0 82.5 79.2 75.9 
Rubber manufactures... 
Paper and paperboard products (6/78 = 100) ae : ‘ t 
Iron and steel (3/82 = 100) ............ 64 95.2 95.9 96.6 96.3 95.9 96.1 96.8 96.5 95.5 95.3 95.9 
Non-ferrous metals (9/81 = 100) 
Metal manufactures, n.e.s. (3/82= 100) 


Machinery and transport equipment, excluding ............... 
Power generating machinery and equipment (12/78=100) . 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78=100) . 
Metalworking machinery (6/78=100) .........::.secsssesseseseeeeseees ve i « ¥ f > 
General industrial machines and parts n.e.s. 9/78=100) ..... fad 71 | 144.6 | 145.0 | 145.4 | 145.9 | 148.6 | 149.0 | 149.3 | 150.2 | 152.4 | 152.0 | 152.4 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment ....... 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing equipment .. 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Road vehicles and parts (3/80=100) . 
Other transport equipment, excl. military 


Other manufactured artiches 0.0.0... cccssceeseeneseseseeescsenescseseeestacsessetereses 77 - - 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.6 | 100.4 | 100.7 99.3 99.5 | 100.4 | 100.3 
Apparel (9/83=100) ssvsossnnnnenenennssnyussnusunensansnnceececenssnvunsunnnncnnengnengncengnsanacaaats 78 - - 100.0 | 100.8 | 101.9 | 102.1 | 103.9 | 103.4 | 104.7 | 104.7 | 105.0 
Professional, scientific and controlling instrument and apparatus ............. 79 | 167.2 | 169.8 | 169.0 | 171.5 | 171.8 | 172.0 | 175.8 | 171.7 | 175.5 | 178.3 | 178.4 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches and . 
CHOCKS (12/1977 = VO) Wea stiawysesevencpscosyopsoasntvonsenarczssaacvsiosscbucecaonesdesasciiasetetsosbecs 8 | 128.2 | 129.8 | 130.0 | 132.0 | 132.0 | 131.3 | 132.7 | 130.3 | 128.0 | 129.1 | 127.5 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles, 1.0.8. .......cccccseseceseesesesseseeeesesseenees 84 - 100.0 | 100.0 98.2 98.5 97.9 95.2 94.1 92.4 93.1 93.1 


Gold, non-monetary (6/82 = 100) ..........ccccecessecsesecsesnsesesseseeseenceeseseeseeneeneenenss 


- Data not available. 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(June 1977=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIES (9/82 = 100) 

Food (9/77 =100).......... 
IMG SU vcs cscseavspessparaicoccnvacers 
Dairy products and eggs (6/81=100) 
FanSSO Mate Sete cated a geatereccacee area yeshiva avs yeast vasews4ssnisreveesay=xpsoAcesscara his sndaspavscecesassseeezvoyeen 
Bakery goods, pasta products, grain and grain preparations 
(9/77 =100) 
Fruits and vegetables .... 
Sugar, sugar preparations and honey (3/82=100) . 
Coffee, tea, cocoa 


Beverages and tobacco 
Beverages 


Crude materials 
Crude rubber (inc. synthetic & reclaimed) (3/84= 100) 
Wood (9/81 = 100) 
Pulp and waste paper (12/81 = 100) ... 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals (12/83=100) . 
Metalliferous ores & metal scrap (3/84 = 100) ss 
Crude vegetable and animal materials, 1.0.8. ........:.s:ssesesesecessssessseseenesreres 


Fuels and related products (6/82= 100) 
Petroleum and petroleum products (6/82= 100) 


Fats and oils (9/83 = 100) 
Vegetable oils (9/83= 100) 


Chemicals (9/82= 100) 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical products (3/84 = 100) 
Manufactured fertilizers (3/84 =100) 0... 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. (9/84= 100) 


Intermediate manufactured products (12/77=100) ... 
Leather and furskins 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 
Cork and wood manufactures ... 
Paper and paperboard products 
RU GOMUINNS Vere oxnpsesrsssaisubiansscvicescscaqactcoves 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .... 
lron and steel (9/78= 100) 
Non-ferrous metals (12/81 = 100) 
Metal manufactures, 1.0.5... 


Machinery and transport equipment (6/81 = 100) 
Machinery specialized for particular industries (9/78 = 100) 
Metalworking machinery (3/80 =100) ..........csecsscsesseneeneenennes 
General industrial machinery and parts (6/81 = 100), .€.8. ..........04 
Office machines and automatic data processing equipment 

ESE LOO) eats egrets nea esata cage eces sane csoees cations spacouesal¥os shveq qepatnseanstoansununpyans}iesics 
Telecommunications, sound recording and reproducing apparatus 

(3/80 = 100) eee 

Electrical machinery equipment (12/81 = 100) 
Road vehicles and parts (6/81 = 100) 


Misc. manufactured articles (3/80 = 100) ...........scscsessssssesseseessneenensseeeseenes 
Plumbing, heating, and lighting fixtures (6/80 = 100) 
Furniture and parts (6/80 = 100) ............ 

Clothing (9/77 = 100) ... 


Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments and 

Apparatus (12/79= 100) ......ssseessecserecsecseenseneesesneeneensrarenssnsseensrssssecesssesneeneensens 
Photographic apparatus and supplies, optical goods, watches, and 
clocks (3/80= 100) .... 
Misc. manufactured articles, n.e.s. (6/82= 100) 


Gold, non-monetary (6/82= 100) 


- Data not available. 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(September 1983 = 100 unless otherwise indicated) 


Percenta- 
ge 
Category of 1980 
Trade Sept. Dec. Mar. June é + ‘ Sept. 
Value 
Foods, feeds, and beverages 16.294 100.0 sso] 92.8 76.2 
Raw materials Pa ease eee eer ee fone aterm DT 30.696 100.0 100.7 102.2 102.5 96.5 
Raw materials, nONGUrAable ...........cceseseeessesseeneeesnenensnsnensnensnenenenenes 21.327 100.0 101.9 103.6 104.4 98.7 
Raw materials, durable ....... 9.368 100.0 97.7 98.8 97.7 91.1 
Capital goods, (12/82=100) .. 30.186 101.1 102.0 103.2 103.9 106.6 
Automotive vehicles parts, and ‘engines (12/82=100) . a 7.483 102.5 103.9 104.5 105.3 108.1 
Consumer QOOdS .......sssesssesssssessessusssnecsneennessnessnscsnsonscsnscenscnnennnecnneennans 7.467 100.0 99.3 100.5 100.3 99.5 
Dar eaRNG erste ret reeeraievasaacose run vcasaahcevescse Ssestanoreceaxeussnntrs cluansunvupernceoss 3.965 100.0 98.5 99.4 98.7 96.1 
Nondurables 3.501 


39. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(December 1982= 100) 


Per- 
centage 
Category of 1980 1983 1984 1985 
Trade L 2 i 
Value Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. | mar. [June | Sept. 
Food, feeds, and beverages 7.477 103.1 104.0 106.0 99.0 
Petroleum & products, excl. natural gas .. 31.108 88.5 87.8 88.3 80.9 
Raw materials, excluding petroleum .... Fc 19.205 - - - - 
Raw materials, nondurable ......... att 9.391 97.0 99.0 100.7 93.6 
Raw materials, durable . as 9.814 106.4 104.7 106.5 97.4 
Capital QOOdS .......::sssssessesseerseessesneens es 13.164 101.2 101.3 100.8 97.6 
Automotive vehicles parts and engines .. ai 11.750 101.3 103.8 103.6 106.4 
Consumer QOOds .........seseceeeeneees 14.250 99.5 99.7 100.3 99.1 
Durable ........ ony 5.507 100.4 99.9 99.9 95.6 
Nondurable 8.743 98.1 99.5 100.9 104.6 


- Data not available. 


40. U.S. export price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


Industry group 


Manufacturing: 
Food and kindred products heen hac a ee 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products ........... 
Apparel and related products 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 
(G/B te LOD) Fe restisactaceresess vesrevasctsnescartoamacyiedivennennduandieunsiat 
Furniture and fixtures (9/83=100) .... ‘ 
Paper and allied products (3/81=100) . 
Printing, publishing, and allied products .... 
Chemicals and allied products (12/84 =100) .. 
Petroleum and coal products (12/83=100) .... 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 
Leather and leather products ..............ccce 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products 
Primary metal products (3/82=100) ..... 
Fabricated metal products... 
Machinery, except electrical (9/78 = 100) 
Electrical machinery (12/80=100) ........... “ 
Transportation equipment (12/78 = 100) ooo... ceseseeseseeeeeee 
Scientific instruments; optical goods; clocks 

(OL ZF NOO) aise career pecssctissbaasiveesacescdesssivscacacnaarcaonsnetcaens 

Miscellaneous manufactured Commodities ..............csece000 


1 SIC - based classification. - Data not available. 
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41. U.S. import price indexes by Standard Industrial Classification ' 


er 1983 1984 1985 
industry group ET —— 
Sept. Shell Mar. June f Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
alts wee dees 
Manufacturing: . 
Food and kindred products (6/77 = 100) 121.0 120.8 122.3 126.6 124.1 122.6 118.8 A15;2 114.4 
Tobacco manufactures ................0. - = = aa = 2 - = a 
Textile mill products (9/82= 100) .. 99.5 103.3 104.4 103.8 104.3 104.7 102.8 101.0 100.4 
Apparel and related products (6/77 = 100) .........cccscsssssesseseeseesees 123.2 126.5 128.1 129.6 133.9 138.2 135.6 133.0 135.9 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 
(6/77=100) . 128.3 125.0 129.4 124.1 117.3 120.0 116.3 120.6 117.5 
Furniture and fixtures (6/80 = 100) .... 97.1 95.5 95.7 96.9 96.2 95.6 93.9 96.1 97.7 
Paper and allied products (6/77 = 100) 132.7 132.9 136.5 141.9 146.0 145.5 141.5 139.8 138.7 
Printing, publishing, allied products .......... - - - - - = se = = 
Chemicals and allied products (9/82=100) .. 99.2 99.5 101.8 101.8 99.8 98.2 95.3 93.9 93.3 
Petroleum and coal products - - - - = = ei = = 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 
(12/80 = 100) 97.5 97.4 98.1 98.5 97.8 98.0 96.9 96.7 96.5 
Leather and leather products .... - - - - = = “ S & 
Stone, clay, glass, concrete products .. - - - - - - - - - 
Primary metal products (6/81=100) ... 91.3 90.5 90.1 91.9 88.3 86.6 82.2 83.0 83.4 
Fabricated metal products (12/84 = 100) - - - - - 100.0 99.0 99.1 101.1 
Machinery, except electrical (3/80= 100) 98.0 98.0 97.8 97.1 95.5 94.1 91.8 93.4 96.6 
Electrical machinery (9/84 = 100) ............ Hi - - - - 100.0 98.6 95.1 95.8 94.5 
Transportation equipment (6/81 = 100) ...........ecscscsesesesesseeseseseees 107.8 110.3 110.6 111.6 110.7 112.9 113.1 114.2 114.8 
Scientific instruments optical goods; clocks 
RT TO NCD) assy cpatucvevoxevuvcanscetvvetsscvasesinesenvcauestssvahoneshusdensadsasvahdescs 93.5 94.3 94.0 95.5 94.4 93.2 90.7 91.7 94.7 
Miscellaneous manufactured commodities 
(9/82=100) 


1 SIC - based classification. - Data not available. 


42. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1977 =100) 
Annual 
average Quarterly Indexes 
tem 1983 1984 ta 1985 
1983 
| i) i 
Business: 
Output per hour of all persons .... 103.7; 102.2} 103.6) 104.3 
Compensation per hour ............ «| 161.7) 160.2). 161.0} 161.8 
Real compensation per hour 98.4 99.0 98.5 97.9 i i i bs i i i 
Unit labor costs 156.0) 156.8) 155.4) 155.1 156.8} 157.7) 156.5} 158.0) 158.4) 161.9} 1626) 163.2 
Unit nonlabor payments 145.5} 139.8] 144.6) 147.9} 149.1 151.6) 157.2) 158.5} 160.2) 159.1 159.9} 160.5 


Implicit price deflator 152.4) 151.0) 151.7} 152.7) 154.2) 155.6] 156.7} 158.1) 159.0) 160.9) 161.7) 162.3 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


103.4) 101.6] 103.6) 104.1) 104.4] 105.2} 106.6) 106.3) 106.9} 106.0} 106.3} 106.9 | 
162.0} 160.1) 161.5} 162.4) 164.0] 166.5} 168.0) 169.5) 171.0) 173.1) 1746) 176.2 | 

98.6 99.0 98.8 98.3 98.3 98.4 98.4 98.4 98.5 98.9 98.7 99.0 
156.6] 157.6) 155.9} 155.9) 157.1] 158.3) 157.6} 159.5) 160.0} 163.3} 164.1] 164.8 
147.0] 140.6] 146.4) 149.4] 151.4) 152.2) 156.8} 158.0} 160.3) 160.3) 161.8) 163.0 
153.4] 151.9} 152.7) 153.8] 155.2} 156.3) 157.3} 159.0} 160.1) 162.3) 163.4) 164.2 


‘ Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 


106.1} 104.0] 105.8] 107.2} 107.2) 108.1] 108.9} 108.2) 108.8) 108.1} 108.1] 109.2 
Compensation per hour 161.0] 159.2} 160.6] 161.8} 1626] 164.8) 165.8} 167.1) 168.7) 170.3) 171.6] 173.0 
Real compensation per hour 97.9 98.4 98.2 97.9 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.1 97.1 97.3 97.0 97.2 
Total unit costs ............... w..| 155.2) 156.7} 155.2] 154.4] 154.7) 155.0) 155.0] 157.5) 158.0) 160.2) 161.6) 161.1 

Unit labor costs .... 151.8] 153.1] 151.7) 150.9} 151.7) 152.5] 152.3) 154.5) 155.0) 157.5} 158.8} 158.3 

Unit nonlabor costs .. 164.9] 167.0} 165.1] 164.4) 163.3) 162.0] 162.8) 165.9) 166.4) 168.1} 169.8} 168.8 
UIE PLOTS ce cesessneeesneasees 117.2 92.5} 111.8) 126.6) 135.9) 143.2} 151.1] 145.3) 150.7} 150.4) 148.9) 160.1 
Unit nonlabor payments 149.1] 142.3) 147.4] 151.9) 154.2] 155.7} 158.9) 159.1) 161.2} 162.2} 162.9) 165.9 
Implicit price deflator 150.9] 149.4] 150.2} 151.2} 152.6) 153.6) 1546) 156.1) 157.1} 159.1) 160.2) 160.9 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons ... 
Compensation per hour ........ 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 


111.6] 110.0] 110.9] 113.0} 112.7) 114.2} 114.8) 116.7} 116.5) 116.7) 118.6) 119.7 
163.4] 162.7} 163.0] 163.5} 164.6] 167.1| 168.3) 169.9} 172.1) 174.4) 176.5] 177.8 

99.4; 100.6 99.6 98.9 98.6 98.8 98.6 98.7 99.1 99.6 99.7 99.9 
146.4] 147.9] 147.0] 144.7] 146.1] 146.3] 146.6) 145.5) 147.7) 149.5] 148.8) 148.6 
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43. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures selected years 


(1977 =100) 
Item 1950 1960 1970 1973 1975 1976 1978 1979 1980 1 1981 1982 1983 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services .. 
Multifactor productivity 

OUtPUt ......cccesseccesecsseneenerneasenescenes “ 

Inputs: 

Hours of all persons ... 


49.7 64.8 86.1 94.8 94.5 97.6| 100.5 99.3 98.7} 100.6} 100.8) 103.7 
98.5 98.4 98.5) 103.0 92.0 96.1) 101.8) 100.3 95.6 94.1 89.5 92.3 
63.6 75.4 90.2 97.5 93.6 97.1; 101.0 99.7 97.6 98.3 96.8 99.6 
39.5 53.3 78.3 91.8 88.0 93.7| 105.5} 107.9] 106.4] 109.2) 106.3) 111.1 


79.4 82.2 90.8 96.8 93.1 95.9| 105.0] 108.6] 107.8; 108.5) 105.4 107.2 
Capital services 40.1 54.1 79.4 89.1 95.7 97.5} 103.6] 107.5} 111.4| 116.0] 118.8) 120.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input 62.1 70.7 86.7 94.1 94.0 96.5] 104.5] 108.2} 109.0) 111.0] 109.9) 111.6 

Capital per hour or alll PErSOMS .....-..+ssseesneeeneenseeenes 50.5 65.9 87.4 92.0} 102.8} 101.6 98.7 98.9] 103.3} 106.9) 112.7) 112.3 


Private nonfarm business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 55.6 68.0 86.8 95.3 94.8 97.8) 100.6 99.0 98.2 99.6 99.9} 103.5 
Output per unit of capital services . ; 98.1 98.4 98.6} 103.2 91.7 96.1; 101.9} 100.1 95.2 93.2 88.7 91.9 
Multifactor productivity .......... ” 68.1 77.6 90.7 97.9 93.6 97.2} 101.0 99.4 97.2 97.4 95.9 99.4 

Output 38.3 52.3 77.8 91.7 87.6 93.6| 105.7| 108.0] 106.4) 108.7) 105.9) 111.3 

Inputs: 

Hours of all persons 


69.0 77.0 89.7 96.2 92.4 95.7} 105.1] 109.1; 108.4] 109.1} 106.0) 107.6 


Capital Services ........:seeee \ 39.1 53.2 78.9 88.8 95.6 97.4] 103.7} 107.9] 111.7] 116.6] 119.4) 121.1 
Combined units of labor and capital input .......... 56.3 67.4 85.9 93.6 93.5 96.3) 104.6} 108.7; 109.5} 111.6) 110.4) 112.0 
Capital per hour of all PErSONMS .........s.csssssesneeneeees 56.6 69.1 88.0 92.4) 103.4] 101.8 98.7 98.9} 103.1] 106.8) 1126) 112.6 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONMS .........csesessseeeeeene 49.4 60.0 79.2 93.0 93.4 97.6| 100.9} 101.6} 101.7) 104.9) 107.1 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services ....... - 94.2 87.9 91.8} 108.2 89.4 96.1) 101.5 99.5 90.7 89.9 82.9 87.6 


Multifactor productivity ............ 59.8 67.0 82.3 96.8 92.2 97.1] 101.1) 101.0 98.8] 100.8} 100.3} 104.9 


oe 38.6 50.7 77.0 95.9 85.4 93.6] 105.3} 108.2) 103.5 106.1 99.3 104.4 
nputs: 
Hours of all persons ..... i 78.2 84.4 97.3] 103.1 91.4 95.9| 104.4} 106.5} 101.7} 101.1 92.7 93.5 


Capital services ........ 41.0 57.6 83.9 88.6 95.5 97.4] 103.8; 108.8} 114.1) 118.0} 119.8} 119.2 
Combined units of labor and capital inputs i 64.6 75.6 93.5 99.0 92.6 96.3} 104.2} 107.1 104.8) 105.2 99.0 99.5 
Capital per hour of all persons ...........ses % 52.5 68.3 86.2 85.9) 104.5 116.7} 129.2} 127.5 
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44. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1977 =100) 
Item 1950 1960 1970 1973 1975 1976 1978 1979 1980 eee 981 1982 1983 1984 
Business: 
Output per hour of all persons ............cccsecseseseeeees 50.4 65.2 86.2 94.8 94.6 97.6 | 100.5 99.3 98.8 | 100.7 | 100.9 | 103.7 | 107.0 
Compensation per hour 20.0 33.9 58.2 71.4 85.6 92.9 | 108.5 | 118.7 | 131.1 | 143.4 | 155.0 | 161.7 | 168.6 
Real compensation per hour 50.5 69.5 90.8 97.3 96.4 98.9 | 100.8 99.1 96.4 95.5 97.3 98.4 98.4 
Unit labor costs ...........0..... 39.8 52.1 67.5 75.3 90.5 95.1 108.0 119.5 132.6 142.4 153.6 156.0 157.6 
Unit nonlabor payments 43.4 50.6 63.2 75.2 90.4 94.0 106.7 112.8 119.3 136.7 136.8 145.5 157.0 
RPC PHICO GOMARON in-foseiaccesscossnsanavecoessessssoveiessiness 41.0 51.6 66.0 75.3 90.4 94.7 107.5 117.2 128.1 140.4 147.9 152.4 157.4 
Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons ... 56.3 68.3 86.8 95.3 94.8 97.8 | 100.6 99.0 98.3 99.8 | 100.0 | 103.4 | 106.2 
Compensation per hour ........... 21.9 35.7 58.7 71.8 86.1 93.0 | 108.6 | 118.4 | 130.6 | 143.1 | 154.5 | 162.0 | 168.7 
Real compensation per hour 55.1 73.1 91.5 97.9 96.9 99.0 100.8 98.8 96.0 95.3 97.0 98.6 98.4 
Unit labor costs 38.8 52.3 67.6 75.3 90.8 95.1 108.0 119.5 132.8 143.5 154.5 156.6 158.8 
Unit nonlabor payments 42.7 50.4 63.8 71.6 88.5 93.5 | 105.3 | 110.4 | 1186] 135.0 | 136.9 | 147.0 | 156.9 
Implicit price deflator 40.1 51.6 66.3 74.0 90.0 94.6 | 107.1 | 116.5 | 128.1 | 140.6 | 148.6 | 153.4 | 158.2 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees - 68.0 87.4 96.4 95.5 98.2 | 100.8 | 100.6 99.7 | 101.6 | 102.6 | 106.1 | 108.5 
Compensation per hour - 37.0 59.4 71.9 86.1 92.9 108.4 118.6 130.8 143.1 154.6 161.0 166.6 
Real compensation per hour - 75.8 92.7 98.0 97.0 98.9 | 100.7 99.0 96.2 95.3 97.0 97.9 97.2 
Unit labor costs - 54.4 68.0 74.5 90.2 94.6 | 107.5 | 117.8 | 131.2 | 140.9 | 150.6 | 151.8 | 153.6 
Unit nonlabor payments - 54.6 63.1 70.6 90.8 95.0 | 104.2 | 106.9 | 117.4 | 135.1 | 138.1 | 149.1 | 158.8 
Implicit price deflator - 54.5 66.3 73.2 90.4 94.7 | 106.4 | 114.1 | 126.4 | 138.9 | 1463 | 150.9 | 155.4 
Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 49.4 60.0 79.2 93.0 93.4 97.6 | 100.9 | 101.6 | 101.7 | 104.9 | 107.1 | 111.6] 115.6 
Compensation per hour 21.5 36.7 57.6 69.0 85.5 92.3 | 108.3 | 118.8 | 132.7 | 145.2 | 158.0 | 163.4 | 169.4 
Real compensation per hour 54.0 75.1 89.8 94.1 96.2 98.3 | 100.6 99.2 97.6 96.8 99.2 99.4 98.8 
Unit labor costs ...........c00 43.4 61.1 72.7 74.2 91.5 94.6 107.3 117.0 130.5 138.4 147.6 146.4 146.5 
Unit nonlabor payments 54.3 61.1 65.1 70.7 87.3 93.9 102.7 99.9 97.9 111.6 110.5 128.8 140.3 
Implicit price deflator 61.1 120.9 141.2 | 144.7 


- Data not available. 


45. Unemployment rates in nine countries, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1985 
Coun aT 
* 1983 i] ul IV | i] il 

2 ae i ee ae <a i ess sme 
Total labor force basis 

United States - - - - - - 

COMA 2..5cccccccsesccseosecescosassscecarsnssrseceesnse 11.4 11.3 a1.2 aise 11.1 10.5 10.2 

PRUE AT ENGL Bose cecee av coenssnsuyssorevecssoasnyadosaees 9.1 8.8 8.5 8.5 8.4 8.1 


1 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


2 Major changes in the Italian 


labor force survey, 


introduced in 1977, resulted in a large increase in persons 
enumerated as unemployed. However, many persons 

reported that they had not actively sought work in the past 
30 days, and they have been provisionally excluded for 
comparability with U.S. concepts. Inclusion of such persons 
would more than double the Italian unemployment rate 


shown. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Quarterly'and monthly figures for France, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain are calculated by applying annual 
adjustment factors to current published data and 
therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
figures. 
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46. Annual data: Employment status of the civilian working-age population, ten countries 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status and country 1975 1976 [ter | 1970 | v97e | 1960 | voor | 1982 1983 
piped sues 93,775| 96,158} 99,009] 102,251 104,962| 106,940] 108,670) 11 0,204} 111,550 
Canada ......... Se 9,974| 10,203] 10,500) 10,895 11,231 12,183 
Australia 6,169 6,244 6,358 6,443 6,519 6,997 
Japan .... 52,530| 53,100} 53,820) 54,610 55,210 58,110 
France ... 21,600] 21,840} 22,100) 22,290 22,470 22,800 
Germany .. 26,130| 25,900] 25,870) 26,000 26,240 26,640 
Great Britain ae ..| 25,130] 25,290] 25,430} 25,620 25,710 25,980 
Waly ....eseesesssessessscsseneeneenenssarsnsenennensens ...| 20,080] 20,300} 20,530} 20,630 20,910 21,610 
Netherlands . 4,820 4,890 4,950 5,010 5,100 5,720 
Sweden 4,123 4,149 4,168 4,203 4,262 4,369 
Participation rate 
United States .........cccccessssreesssessensesensnsnssnesnenecnennens 61.2 61.6 62.3 63.2 63.7 64.0 
Canada .... 61.1 61.1 61.6 62.7 63.4 64.4 
Australia 63.2 62.7 62.7 62.0 61.7 61.5 
Japan is 62.4 62.4 62.5 62.8 62.7 63.1 
FRANCE .osicssccsccsssceccecccessssossesnes ri 56.7 56.9 57.0 57.1 57.0 56.1 
GOMMANY .......csesceceseeeneeeeseees re 54.4 53.8 53.4 53.3 53.3 52.8 
Great Britain re 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.3 63.2 62.2 
aly acetic. =e 475 47.8 48.0 47.7 47.8 47.2 
Netherlands 49.2 49.1 49.0 48.8 49.0 52.4 
Sweden .... 65.9 66.0 65.9 66.1 66.6 66.9 
Employed 
United States 98,824 100,834 
Canada ....... 10,395 10,734 
Australia .......... 6,111 6,300 
Japan ........ 54,040 56,550 
France ..... 21,110 20,840 
Germany . 25,460 24,650 
Great Britain .. ..| 24,000} 23,810) 23,840] 24,040) 24,360 22,650 
Italy .....cceeeee ...| 19,480} 19,600} 19,800) 19,870} 20,100 20,470 
Netherlands ......00-....:scccecsscceessssssscenssrsssernssnssssensnssssons 4,570 4,630 4,700 4,750 4,830 4,890 
Sweden 4,056 4,083 4,093 4,109 4,174 4,218 
Employment-population ratio 
United States .... se 56.1 56.8 57.9 59.3 59.9 57.9 
Canada .. 56.9 56.7 56.6 57.5 58.7 56.7 
Australia . 60.1 59.7 59.2 58.1 57.9 55.4 
Japan ..... 61.2 61.1 61.2 61.3 61.4 61.4 
France .... 54.3 54.3 54.3 54.1 53.6 §1.3 
Germany .... . 52.5 52.0 51.6 51.5 a7 48.8 
Great Britain oo... ceeeesesesessseeeeeestsestees : 60.3 59.5 59.3 59.4 59.8 54.2 
NCBI ckaresesaspiiivcnecesvensrqsmrvcues edison nest exh . 46.1 46.1 46.3 45.9 45.9 44.7 
Netherlands 46.6 46.5 46.5 46.3 46.4 44.8 
Sweden 64.8 64.9 64.8 64.6 65.3 64.4 
’ Unemployed 
United States ........... . 7,929 7,406 6,991 6,202 6,137 10,717 
Canada ...... , 690 726 849 908 836 1,448 
Australia . P 302 298 358 405 408 697 
Japan ..... 1,000 1,080 1,100 1,240 1,170 1,560 
France .... 900 990| 1,070] 1,180] 1,360 1,960 
Germany ... 890 890 900 870 780 1,990 
Great Britain . 1,130] 1,480] 1,590] 1,580] 1,350 3,330 
Htalyeesscntaus 610 700 740 760 810 1,140 
Netherlands .. 250 260 250 260 270 830 
Sweden 67 66 75 94 88 151 
Unemployment rate 
United States 8.5 7.7 7.4 6.1 5.8 9.6 
Canada ..... . 6.9 7.1 8.1 8.3 7.4 11.9 
Australia 49 48 5.6 6.3 6.3 10.0 
Japan 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.3 2.1 2.7 
France 4.2 4.5 48 5.3 6.1 8.6 
Germany ... 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.0 75 
Great Britain 4.5 5.9 6.3 6.2 5.3 128 
Waly sesscssecssee 3.0 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.9 53 
Netherlands . 5.2 5.3 5.0 5.2 5.3 14.5 
Sweden 16 1.6 1.8 2.2 2.1 3.5 
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47. Annual indexes of productivity and related measures, twelve countries 
(1977=100) 


| 1960 | 1970 1973 1975 1976 1978 1979 
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48. Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Industry and type of case’ 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


Total CASES ......secccccseseeeeeee 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost WorkdayS ......-:::ss 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS ..........0++ 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost WOrkKdaYS .....ccscsesereeesenes 
Heavy construction contractors: 
TOtal CASOS leccscsisnssaacsvecsses 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Special trade contractors: 
Total cases .......... Revives 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Manufacturing 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Durable goods 
Lumber and wood products: 


Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays 
Furniture and fixtures: 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays ae 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases .. 
Lost workdays 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
PBT WOPKGOYG «:aipertiabccecdssscscsnsseceanseCensssassdrsacensune 
Machinery, except electrical: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays .... = 
Electric and electronic equipment: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 


Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays ....... 
Instruments and related produ 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases . 
Lost workdays ot 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1976 1977 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


48. —Continued Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Industry and type of case! 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


= 
ii 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 | 1982 1983 1984 
Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases - - - - = 17.8] 16.7| 165] 167 
Lost workday cases .... - a = = = 8.6 8.0 7.9 8.1 
Lost workdays ....... - - - - - 130.7) 129.3] 131.2} 131.6 
Tobacco manufacturing: 
Total cases - - - - = 8.2 7.2 6.5 7.7 
Lost workday cases = = a & = 3.9 3.2 3.0 3.2 
Lost workdays - ~ - - - 56.8 44.6 42.8 51.7 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases - - - - - 8.8 7.6 7.4 8.0 
Lost workday cases .... - - - - - 3.2 2.8 2.8 3.0 
Lost workdays - - - - - 59.2 53.8 51.4 54.0 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases - - - - - 6.3 6.0 6.4 6.7 
Lost workday cases = - - - = 2:9 24 24 25 
Lost workdays - - - - - 35.0 36.4 40.6 40.9 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases - - - - - 11.6 10.6 10.0 10.4 
Lost workday cases .... - - - - - 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.7 
BRS te MEM CLEAVES eed cnc ob ate acsnc eh as so icuaus abv chives sca asbtbacinseuagads ivsacandabscaszscasibraioene - - - - - 103.6 99.1 90.3 93.8 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases - - - - - 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.5 
Lost workday cases - - - - - 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 
ADS WON ICIS 5 coe exces ahs sapsic ecw avails os ctudgc dean leans de conaacbancaybeesahyappeetavysngaanen - - - - - 47.4 45.7 44.6 46.0 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases ~ - - - - 6.6 5.7 55 5.3 
Lost workday cases . ise GR ak sasbedmasn menor aantesceaceads - - - - - 3.0 25 2.5 2.4 
EGS WET OAYS span ccsusvccosccovenraciavencsessisavusns ccnwcahiMevestot Scussyusshneddcbentesstesseasievensusexse - - - - ~ 48.1 39.4 42.3 40.8 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases - - - - - 6.7 5.3 5.5 5.1 
Lost workday cases . i - - - - - 2.9 2.5 2.4 2.4 
PSE MEN CIRYS SS ote aoe SO IEEE, STs Sach bens avsceddletgpeaycnacturaoechdh cnconenatanbvaedevea? - - - - - 51.2 46.4 46.8 §3.5 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases - - - - - 14.6 12.7 13.0 13.6 
Lost workday cases . an - - - - - te 6.0 6.2 6.4 
NRE NEES, nea i dy Rss Pasa csc costs usvv au dvkev svcEeVoKN pease eh drka n inbaavnbrtazan - - - ~ - 117.4 100.9 101.4 104.3 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases - - - - - 11.5 9.9 10.0 10.5 
Lost workday cases . a - - - - - 5.1 4.5 4.4 4.7 
MPEYSE WOFKCLAYS | fecals vores cncsaccdunacsastecestevsevect sadiedecenedh sSuceuvacesacTacis sasssustsssesiedeccscess - - - - - 82.6 86.5 87.3 94.4 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases ........ - - - - - 9.0 8.5 8.2 8.8 
Lost workday cases . - - - - - 5.3 4.9 4.7 §.2 
Lost workdays - - - - - 100.6 96.7 94.9 105.1 
Total cases - - - - - 7.3 7.2 7.2 7.4 
Lost workday cases . - - - - = 3.1 3.4 3.1 3.3 
Lost workdays toe - - - = = 45.3 45.5 47.8 50.5 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases = = - - - TEL 71 7.0 7.2 
Lost workday cases . - - - - = 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 
Lost workdays ... = - - - - 54.7 52.1 50.6 55.5 
Retail trade: 
Total cases - - - - - 7A The 7.3 7.5 
Lost workday cases - = = ~ = 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.2 
LOSt WOrKCAYS ......cccrseseseeseeeees - - - - - 41.1 42.6 46.7 48.4 
Total cases ........ - - - - - 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 
Lost workday cases - - - - - 8 9 9 9 
Lost workdays - = - - - 11.6 13.2 12.8 13.6 
Total cases = 5.0 4.9 oh) 5.2 
Lost workday cases 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.5 
LOSt WOrkKdaYS .....csccseseeseeeesenenee 441 


1 Total cases include fatalities. 


2 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 


workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as: 
(N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays. 


EH = total hours worked by all employees during calendar year. 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per 
week, 50 weeks per year.) 
3 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
- Data not available. 
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New From BLS 


foo ee ee 


SALES PUBLICATIONS 


BLS Bulletins 


Supplement to Employment, Hours, and Earnings, States and 
Areas, Data for 1980-84. Bulletin 1370-19, 392 pp., $14 (GPO 
Stock No. 029-001-02859-8). The 20th reference volume group- 
ing together establishment data on employment, hours, and earn- 
ings for States and areas. The data supersede those published for 
recent years in Bulletin 1370-18. Employment data relate to the 
nonfarm sector of the economy and exclude the Armed Forces, 
proprietors, the self-employed, domestic workers, and unpaid 
family workers. Hours and earnings for manufacturing and 
mining relate to production workers; for construction, to con- 
struction workers; and for the remaining nonagricultural com- 
ponents, to nonsupervisory workers. 


Area Wage Surveys 


These bulletins cover office, professional, technical, maintenance, 
custodial, and material movement jobs in major metropolitan 
areas. The annual series of 70 is available by subscription for $102 
per year. Individual area bulletins are also available separately. 


Baltimore, Maryland, Metropolitan Area, August 1985. Bulletin 
3030-35, 41 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00035-7). 


Boston, Massachusetts, Metropolitan Area, August 1985. Bulletin 
3030-39, 42 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00039-0). 


Daytona Beach, Florida, Metropolitan Area, August 1985. Bulletin 
3030-37, 38 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00037-3). 


Greensboro-Winston-Salem-High Point, North Carolina, 
Metropolitan Area, August 1985. Bulletin 3030-38, 30 pp., $1.25 
(GPO Stock No. 829-001-00038-4). 


Nassau-Suffolk, New York, Metropolitan Area, August 1985. 
Bulletin 3030-48, 40 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00048-9). 


Northeast Pennsylvania Metropolitan Area, August 1985. Bulletin 
3030-34, 43 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00034-9). 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Metropolitan Area, August 1985. 
Bulletin 3030-36, 28 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00036-5). 


South Bend, Indiana, Metropolitan Area, August 1985. Bulletin 
3030-41, 42 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00041-1). 


Industry Wage Surveys 


These bulletins include results from the latest BLS survey of wages 
and supplemental benefits, with detailed occupational data for the 
Nation, regions, and selected areas (where available). Data 
are useful for wage and salary administration, union contract 
negotiation, arbitration, and Government policy considera- 
tions. 


Millwork, September 1984. Bulletin 2244, 41 pp., $2 (GPO Stock 
No. 029-001-02858-0). 


Periodicals 
CPI Detailed Report. Each issue provides a comprehensive 


report on price movements for the month, plus statistical 
tables, charts, and technical notes. $4 ($25 per year). 


Current Wage Developments. Each issue includes selected wage 
and benefit changes, work stoppages, and statistics on compen- 
sation changes. $2 ($21 per year). October issue features major 
agreements expiring in November. 


Employment and Earnings. Each issue covers employ- 
ment and unemployment developments in the month plus 
regular statistical tables on national, State, and area employ- 
ment, hours, and earnings. $4.50 ($31 per year). 


Producer Price Indexes. Each issue includes a comprehensive 
report on price movements for the month, plus regular tables 
and technical notes. $4.25 ($29 per year). 


Supplement to Producer Prices and Price Indexes, Data for 
1984. 272 pp. $4.75 (GPO Stock No. 729-000-00003-2). Con- 
tains monthly data for the calendar year; annual averages; and 
information on weights. Included with the annual subscription. 


U.S. Department of State Indexes of Living Costs Abroad, 
Quarters Allowances, and Hardship Differentials. Oct- 
ober 1985. Tabulations computed quarterly by the Depart- 
ment of State for use in establishing allowances to compensate 
American civilian government employees for costs and hard- 
ships related to assignments abroad. The information is also 
used by many business firms and private organizations to assist 
in establishing private compensation systems. $2.75 ($10 per 
year). 


Other Publications 
(Single copies available upon request while supplies last.) 
Area Wage Summaries 


Alaska. July 1985. 7 pp. 

Albuquerque, NM. September 1985. 6 pp. 

Grand Island-Hastings, NE. September 1985. 2 pp. 
North Dakota. August 1985. 5 pp. 

Topeka, KS. August 1985. 3 pp. 

Vermont. September 1985. 4 pp. 


BLS Reports 


BLS Publications on Productivity and Technology. Report 722. 22 
pp. Presents a chronological list of publications prepared by the 
Office of Productivity and Technology since 1975. 


Special Advisories 


Department Store Inventory Price Indexes—August 1985. 
September 1985. October 1985. 


To Order: 


Sale Publications: Order bulletins by title, bulletin number, and 
GPO stock number from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Publications Sales Center, P.O. 
Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. Subscriptions, including microfiche 
subscriptions, are available only from the Superintendent - of 
Documents. All checks—including those that go the Chicago 
Regional Office—should be made payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 


Other Publications: Request from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Room 2421, 441 G Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20212, or from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Chicago Regional Office, P.O. Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. 


* U, S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1986 491-537/40000 
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Order Form 
Edition Price GPO Stock No. ISBN No. of Copies Cost 
Paper $10.50 029-001-02580-4 0-935043-01-2 $ 
Cloth 15.00 029-001-02851-2 0-935043-00-—4 $ 
Total cost: $ 


Please send me the publications | have indicated. 
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Street Address 
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GPO prices are subject to change without notice. 
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